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Sir  JOHN  PRINGLE,  Bart. 


PHYSICIAN  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

t 

f 

K 

SIR, 

The  charadler  which  you  juflly  fuf- 
tain  in  the  literary  world,  your 
laudable  and  fuccefsful  endeavours  to 
extend  and  improve  the  art  of  medicine^ 
the  confidence  repofed  in  your  fkill 
by  the  public,  and  the  important  ftation 
you  hold  in  the  care  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, all  confpire  to  point  you  out  as 
the  mofl;  proper  Patron  of  a Performance 
yvhich  has  for  its  obje6f  the  Health  of 

♦ t 

the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

' ■ j : 1, 

These^ 


IV 


debication. 

These,  Sir,  were  the  motives  which  in- 
duced  me  to  dedicate  to  you  the  follow- 
ing llieets.  I wilh  they  were  more 
worthy  of  your  acceptance  ; but,  fuch 
as  they  are,  I freely  fubmit  them  to 
your  candour,  and  make  no  doubt  of 
meeting  with  that  indulgence  which  is 
infeparable  from  great  abilities. 

That  you  may  long  continue  an  or- 
nament to  Society,  and  an  honour  to 
the  Medical  ProfelTion,is  the  lincere  wilh 

Or, 


SIR, 


Your  moft  obedient 


Humble  Servant, 

Edinburgh, 

June  4.  1772,  ^ " 

* 

WILLIAM  BUCHAN. 


lUI 


p R E F A C E. 


HEN  I firft  fignified  my  intention  of 


publifhing  the  following  fneets,  I was  told 
by  my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment 
of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain 
fuch  an  unworthy  idea  of  phyficians,  I was  refolved 
to  make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out 
pretty  much  as  might  have  been  expeded.  By 
the  more  felfifh  and  narrow-minded  part  of  the 
Faculty,  the  performance  was  condemned-,  while 
many  of  thofe,  whofe  learning  and  liberality  of 
fentiments  do  honour  to  medicine,  received  it  in 
a manner  which  at  once  fhewed  their  indulgence, 
and  the  falihood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  all 
phyficians  wijh  to  conceal  their  art. 

The  reception  wJiich  the  book  met  with  from 
the  public' was  ftill  more  flattering,  and  deferves 
my  moft  grateful  acknowledgments.  A perfuafion 
that  fuch  a performance  might  be  iifeful,  and  was 
even  wifhed  for  by  the  public,  encouraged  me  to 
print  a large  impreffion  but  my  mofl  fanguine 
expeflations  could  never  have  fuggeflied  that  above 
five  thoufand  copies  would  have  been  fold  in  a 

corner  of  Britain  before  another  edition  could  be 
got  ready. 


A SENSE 


VI 


PREFACE. 


A SENSE  of  gratitude,  which  public  approbation 
feldom  fails  to  infpire,  induced  me  to  beftow  fome/ 
pains  to  make  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  by. 
enlarging  the  Prophylaxis^  or  that  part  which  treats 
of  preventing  difeafes,  and  likewife  adding  feverall 
difeafes  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  former 
imprefiion.  This  inevitably  retarded  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fecond  Edition,  and  has  likewife  drawn 
it  out  to  a greater  length  than  could  have  been 
wifhed;  but  thefe  inconveniencies  will,  I hope,, 
be  excufed,  as  the  book  is  certainly  rendered  lefs^ 
incomplete. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  thet 
Management  of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted 
by  an  extenfive  practice  among  infants,  in  a large, 
branch  of  the  Foundling-Hofpital,  where  I had  an 
opportunity  not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  childhood,  but  likewife  of  trying  different 
plans  of  nurfing,  and  obferving  their  effedts.  When- 
ever I had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children 
under  the  care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftrudt  thefe 
mirfes  in  their  duty,  and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they 
performed  it,  very  few  of  them  died  j but  when,, 
from  diflance  of  place,  and  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumftances,  the  children  were  left  to  the  foie  care, 
of  mercenary  nurfes,  without  any  one  to  inflrud. 
or  fuperintend  them,  icarce  any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent  as,  with  me,  to  amount r 
to  a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fadl : ‘I’hat' 
cimofi  Btie  half  of  the  human  fpedes  perijh  in  infancy^. 
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h negleB  or  imfroper  management.  This  reSeftion 
has  Lde  me  often  »ifh  to  be  the  happy  mft™. 
nent  of  alleviating  tl,e  miferies  of  thofe  fuffermg 
innocents,  or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely 
grave  With  this  vieiv  I had  colleftcd  fome  ob- 
fcrvations  on  the  public  and  private  means  of  pre- 
fervinn  the  lives  of  children  •,  but  not  being  able, 
on  accent  of  neceflary  avocations,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  public  eye,  was  obliged  to  confine  myfel 
in  a great  meafure  to  my  former  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft  *.  I hope,  however,  even  thefe  may 
be  of  ul'e ; and  if  ever  an  opportunity  offers  of 
treating  the  fubjeft  at  more  length,  I (hall  molt 
heartily  embrace  it. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various 
occupations  of  life  was  likewife  chiefly  the  rcfult 
of  obfervation.  An  extenfive  pradice  for  feveral 


years,  in  one  of  the  largefl;  manufaduring  towns 
in  England,  afforded  me  fufEcient  opportunities  of 
obferving  the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people 
fuflain  from  their  particular  employments,  and 
likewife  of  trying  various  methods  of  obviating 
fuch  injuries.  The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe 
trials  was  fufEcient  to  encourage  this  attempt, 
which  we  hope  will  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  earning  their  bread  by  fuch 
employments  as  are  unfavourable  to  health. 

* Moil  of  the  obfervations  contained  in  the  Firft  Chapter 
were  made  in  the  Foundling-Hofpital  at  Ackworth ; and  were 
communicated  to  the  Public,  above  a dozen  years  ago,  in  a 
fmall  pamphlet  addrefled  by  the  Author  to  the  Governors  of 
that  Hofpital. 


viii  PREFACE. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  tO) 
infinuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradhiceof  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fliould  not 
be  carried  on ; but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and^ 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often, 
through  mere  fool-hardinefs,  incur.  As  every  oc- 
cupation in  life  difpofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to 
fome  particular  difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is 
certainly  of  importance  to  know  thefe,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  upon  their  guard  againft  them. 
It  is  always  better  to  be  warned  of  the  approach  , 
©f  an  enemy  than  to  be  furprifed  by  him,  efpe-- 
cially  where  there  is  a poffibility  of  avoiding  the* 
danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exer-- 
cife,  &c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have ' 
not  efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age. 
They  are  fubjedls  of  too  great  importance,  how- 
ever, to  be  pafled  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  never  be  fufficiently  recommended.  The 
man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thefe, 'will  fel- 
dom  need  the  phyfician,  and  he  who  does  not,  will 
feldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phy- 
ficians as  he  will. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  only  to  ad- 
mit of  being  removed  by  the  diligence  and  adivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
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to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  Is 
very  feldom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  piefer- 
vation  of  health.  The  importance  of  a proper 
medical  police  is  either  not  underftood,  or  very 
little  regarded.  Many  things  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  health  are  daily  pradifed  with^  impu- 
nity, while  others  abfolutely  neceflary  for  its  pre- 
fervation  are  entirely  negleded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 
are  hinted  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  in- 
fpedion  of  provifions,  widening  the  llreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabi- 
tants with  wholelbme  water,  &c.  •,  but  they  are 
paired  over  in  a very  curfory  manner,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  added  an  Appendix  concerning  the 
advantage  of  a proper  medical  police.  This, 
however,  was  found  impradicable,  as  the  book 
had  run  out  to  too  great  a length  •,  but  we  hope 
an  occafion  may  fome  time  offer  of  laying  before 
the  Public  fome  obfervations  on  this  important 
fubjed. 

Iw  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  been  pe? 
culiarly  attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  medicine,  and 
truft  tQo  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways, however,  in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of^  ; • 
thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his 
very  as  can  be  effeded  by  the  phyfician.  By 
attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  of-  ■' 
ten  fruftratedj  and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a 
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wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats  the  doc-* 
tor’s  endeavours,  but  renders'them  dangerous.  I 
have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error  ini 
regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  proper  medi-* 
cines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always  orders  i 
• the  regimen  when  he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I wifh  i 
it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and  I 
the  fafety  of  their  patients  : but  phyficians,  as  well  1 
as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this . 
matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  me- 
dicines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,,, 
yet  all  agree  in  allowing  the  necelTity  and  impor-  ■ 
tance  of  a proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  t 
very  appetites  of  the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  i 
ftian  in  his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a 
fever,  for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  conduft 
himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfect 
'health.  This  part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evi- 
dently founded  in  Nature,  and  is  every  way'con- 
fiftent  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Had  men 
been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in 
hunting  after  fecret  remedies.  Medicine  had  never 
become  an  objedt  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea 
of  medicine.  The  ancient  phyficians  acted  chiefly 
in  the  charadler  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little 
beyond  aliment  in  their  preferiptions  •,  and  even 
this  they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attend- 
ing the  fick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  whole 
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r c rViff^afe-  which  save  them  an  oppoT-  • 
nmitv  not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difea|5 
^ith  great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  tie 
eftea!  of  their  different  applications,  and  adapt- 
ins  them  to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  Jmoft 

witL  the  reach  of  every  body, 
lefs  mifchief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  ™feafonably  admm^ 
ftered ; and  that  great  cures  may  be 
chronical  diftempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the 
diet  only.  So  entirely  do  the  Doaor’s  fentiments 
acrree  with  mine,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon 
ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  conhne  his  praaice  lole ly  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen  •,  by  whmh 
means  he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  iel- 


dom  do  any  hurt. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufefu!,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  mankind,  1 have,  in  moft  difeafes,  befides 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fuuple 
and  approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  luch 
cautions  and  diredions  as  feemed  neceffary  for 
their  fafe  adminiftration.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  many^  had  it  abounded 
with  pompous  prefcriptions,  and  promifed  great 
cures  in  confequence  of  their  ufe  •,  but  this  was 
not  my  plan : i think  the  adminiftration  of  medi- 
cines always  doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and 
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would  ruiich  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  thcc 
neceffity  of  ufing  them,  than  how  they  Ihould  bes 
ufed. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  medicines,  and 
thofe  of  confiderable  efficacy,  which  may  be  admU- 
niftered  with  great  freedom,  and  at  the  fame  time  with; 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with 
medicines,  before  they  come  to  know  how  to  ufe 
them.  Many  peafants  at  prefent  know  better  hov/ 
to  ufe  fome  of  the  moll;  important  articles  in  the 
materia  medica,  than  phyficians  did  a century  agq  j 
and  doubtlefs  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with 
regard  to  others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  we. 
were  convinced  that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with 
fafety,  or  where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,, 
we  have  taken  care  to  recommend  it ; but  where 
it  was  either  highly  dangerous,  pr  not  very  necef- 
fary,  it  is  omitted. 

I HAVE  not  troubled  the  Reader  with  an  ufelefs^ 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors ; but 
have  neverthelefs  made  ufp  of  their  obferyations 
where  my  own  were  either  defective,  or  tptally 
wanting.  Thofe  to  wjiom  I haye  been  moll  obliged 
v/ere,  Ramazini,  Arbuthnot,  Brookes,  Cheyne, 
Mackenzie,  and  Tiffot;  the  .laft  of  which,  in  his 
Avis  au  Peuple^  comes  the  neareft  to  my  plan 
any  author  which  I have  feen.  I had  indeed  con- 
certed, and  even  executed,  a great  part  of  my  de-  • 
fign  before  the  Doflor’s  book  appeared  in  this ; 
fountry,  ptherwife  mine  had  probably  never  feen 
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the  light.  Had  Dr.  Tiffot’s  plan  been  as  com- 
plete as  the  execution  is  mafterly,  we  fliould  have 
had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife  of  this  kind 
foon  j but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the  acute  dif- 
eafes,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  left  out  the  moft 
ufeful  part  of  his  fubjeft.  People  jn  acute  dif- 
eafes  may  fomedmes  be  their  own  phyficians,  but 
in  the  chronic  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Doftor 
has  alfo  pafled  over  the  Prophylaxis,  or  preventive 
part  of  medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it  is  cer-^ 
tainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a perfor- 
mance. He  had,  no  doubt,  his  rgafons  for  fo 
doing,  and  we  are  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with 
him,  that  we  think  his  performance  does  great 
honour  both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  note  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflbt,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phj^fician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties,  M.  Rofen,  firll  phyfician  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  &c. ; but  as  thefe  gentlemen’s  pro- 
ductions have  never  come  to  my  hand,  I can  fay 
nothing  concerning  them.  I cannot  help  wifhing, 
however,  that  fome  of  our  diftinguiflied  country- 
men would  follow  their  example.  There  ftill  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjeft,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could  bet- 
ter employ  his  time  or  talents,  than  in  eradicating 
hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing  ufeful  knowledge 
^mong  tfie  people. 
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I KNOW  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of 
every  attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it 
•would  totally  deftroy  their  influence.  But  this 
notion  appears  to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illi- 
beral. People  in  diftrefs  will  always  apply  for  relief 
to  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  when  they  have  it 
in  their  power*,  and  they  will  do  this  with  far 
greater  confidence  and  readinefs  when  they  believe 
that  Medicine  is  a rational  fciencOj  than  when  they 
take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere  conjedure.  I 
am  far,  however,  from  blaming  any  man  becaufe 
he  differs  in  opinion  from  me.  Every  man  has 
certainly  a right  to  think  and  adt  in  thefe  matters 
as  he  pleafes,  nor  fhall  any  one  ever  be  able  to 
draw  me  into  a difpute  upon  this  fubjedt. 

All  I fhall  fay  with  regard  to  the  following 
T reatife  is,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  make  it 
plain  and  ufeful,  and  as  accurate  as  my  neceffary 
avocations  would  permit.  The  language  indeed 
is  far  from  being  fo  corredt  as  I could  have 
wiflied  *,  but  where  Utility  is  the  aim,  even  critics 
are  feldom  difpofed  to  cenfure  an  author  for  a few 
inaccuracies  of  ftyle.  Such  as  read  the  book  with 
a view  to  this  kind  of  criticifm,  will  find  matter 
enough,  and  I fhall  be  far  from  defpifing  their 
obfervations  *,  but,  as  I would  flill  wifli  to  render 
the  Performance  more  generally  ufeful,  I fliall 
efleem  every  man  my  friend  who  will  be  fo  kind 
as  to  point  out  any  thing  that  may  contribute  to 
that  purpofe. 


preface. 

It  was  impoffible  to  avoid  fome  terms  of  art; 
but  fuch  as  are  made  ufe  of  are,  in  general,  either 
explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  underftand. 
In  Ihort,  I have  endeavoured  to  write  down  to  the 
capacities  of  mankind  in  general;  and,  if  my 
Readers  do  not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me, 
with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  This,  however,  on 
a medical  fubjea:,  is  not  fuch  an  eafy  matter  as 
fome  may  imagine.  It  is  eafier  to  make  a fhow 
of  learning  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in 
a fcience  which  has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  common  obfervation.  It  would,  however, 
be  no  difiicult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  pi’aftical  part  of  Medicine  is  within 
the  reach  of  common  fenfe,  and  that  the  Art 
would  lofe  nothing  by  being  ftripped  of  all  that 
any  perfon  endued  with  ordinary  abilities  cannot 
comprehend. 
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The  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the 
revival  of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such, 

. either  from  a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Me- 
dicine, or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have  en- 
deavoured to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medi- 
cal authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign 
language ; and  .thofe  who  were  unequal  to  this 
talk,  have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching, 
at  leaft,  their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  charafters 
unintelligible  to  the  rell  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  molt  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes  *,  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguilh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftrudled  in  divinity.  This  taught  men  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
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and  at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  ab- 
folute  dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  moll  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a neceflfary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman 
ought  certainly  to  know  at  lead  the  laws  of  his 
own  country  : and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with 
thofe  of  others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an 
ornament  to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  like- 
wife  of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all 
who  pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from 
prejudice  and  fuperftition ; fits  it  for  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth ; induces  habits  of  reafoning  and 
judging  properly  ; opens  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  entertainment  j paves  the  way  to  the  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  agriculture  *,  and  qualifies  men 
for  adling  with  propriety  in  the  mod  important 
ftations  of  life. 

Natural  History  has  alfo  of  late  become  an 
objedt  of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves 
to  be  fo.  Here  the  ufeful  and  agreeable,  are  mod 
intimately  connedled.  Medicine,  however,  has 
not,  fo  far  as  we  know,  in  any  country,  been 
reckoned  a neceffary  part  of  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  But  furely  no  fufficient  reafon  can  be' 
afligned  for  this  omifTion.  No  fcience  lays  open  a 
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more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful  knowledge,  or  affords 
■more  ample  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  mind. 
Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and  the  Materia, 
Medica  are  all  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
are  fraught  with  fuch  delight  and  ufefulnefs,  that 
the  man°who  entirely  neglefts  them  has  but  a forry 
claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a gentleman  has 
a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant  and  fenfible 
writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies  is  a more  interefting  fubjeft,  and  prcfents  a 
more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than 
the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become 
a phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ri- 
diculous as  it  is  impoflible.  All  we  plead  for  is, 
that  men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine, 
as  to  be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of 
thofe  advantages  with  which  it  is’fraught  •,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  de- 
ftruftive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  iseafier  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  almoft 
impoffible  cither  to  detect  ot  punifli  the  offence. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  admjni- 
ftered  by  any  pretender  to  medicine,  without  dar- 
ing to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condudt. 

* Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician.  . 
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Implicit  faithj  every  where  elfe  the  objeft  of  ridi-* 
cule,  is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  Faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be: 
repofcd  in  them;  but  as  this  can  never  be  the* 
charader  of  every  individual  in  any  profeflion,  ki 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the: 
honour  of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the; 
condud  of  thole  to  whom  they  intruft  fo  valuable; 
a treafure  as  Health. 

The  veil  of  myftery  which  flill  hang:s  over 
Medicine,  renders  it  not  only  a conjedural;  but 
even  a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago 
removed  from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces 
many  to  believe  that  medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and 
that  it  will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination. 
Medicine,  however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind. 
Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would 
chufe  to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what 
is  incompatible  with  true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im- 
provement as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeflion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interells  of 
fociety.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can 
arrive  at  any  high  degree,  of  improvement,  as  long 
as  it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it. 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than 
thofe  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
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well  as  a phyfician,  and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  faft. 
Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fad  to  the  flock 
of  medical  obferv^tions,  does  more  real  fervice  to 
/^e  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupport  of 
. favourite  hypothefis. 

^ Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medi- 
cine have  been  made  by  phyflcians.  They  have,  in 
general,  either  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  necef- 
fity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Fa- 
culty till  every  body  elfe  was  convinced  of  their 
importance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of 
j teachers,  an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eflabliflied 
forms,  and  the  dread  of  refledions,  will  always 
operate  upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a 
trade.  Few  improvements  are  to  be  expeded 
from  a man  who  might  ruin  his  charader  and  fa- 
mily by  even  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  an  efta- 
blilhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right 
of  enquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  good  effeds  on  Medicine  would  foon  ap- 
pear. Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  interefl: 
from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  deted  and  expofe 
afluming  Ignorance  under  the  malk  of  Gravity  and 
Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons 
of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  underftand-* 
ings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
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nnawcd  by  authority,  and  unbiafled  by  intereft., 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  moft  uni-- 
verfally  received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  ex.- 
pofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  doctrines,  o i 
which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feem  tc. 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brough 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  no 
apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion 
yet  experience  has  fliewn,  that  fince  the  laity  hav.. 
afferted  their  right  of  enquiry  into  thefe  fubjeds^ 
Theology,  conlidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  im 
proved,  the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a mor 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpeflabl 
body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  co 
their  greateft  power  and  fplendor . 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honed 
as  this  gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a ver: 
different  footing  at  this  day.  Moft  of  them  extc 
the  merit  of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofoph. 
out  of  the  fchools,  and  made  it  the  fcience  of  mar. 
kind.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine 
prelent  is  in  nearly  the  fame  lituation  as  Philofc. 
phy  was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  muc 
improved  by  being  treated  in  the  fame  mannet 
Indeed,  no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  ration 
or  ufeful,  but  by  being  fubmkted  to  the  commco 
fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ftam 
a value  upon  fcience;  and  what  will  not  bear  tl 
tsft  of  thefe,  ought  to  be  rejeded. 
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I KNOW  it  will  be  faid,  that  difFufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  medicine,  and  to  trufl:  to  their  own 
Ikill  inftead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe 
of  this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moft 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  alk  and  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceflary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confi- 
dence in  phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily 
to  be  met  with  among'  the  ignorant  peafants, 
who,  while  they  ablblutely  refufe  to  take  a medi- 
cine which  has  been  prefcribed  by  a phyfician, 
will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs,  any  thing  that  is 
recommended  to  them  by  their  credulous  neigh- 
bours. Where  men  will  aft  even  without  know- 
ledge, it  is  certainly  more  rational  to  afford  them 
all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them  intirely 
in  the  dark. 

It  will  alfo  be  alledged,  that  laying  Medicine 
more  open  to  mankind  would  leffen  their  faith  in  it. 
This  would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  reg-ard  to  fome  ? 

O 

individuals  j but  it  would  have  a quite  contrary 
effeft  upon  others.  I know  many  people  who 
have  the  utmoft  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing 
prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but  who  will,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  readily  take  a medicine  which  they 
know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  dread  arifes  from  the  doftor,  not  from  the 
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drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankihd 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an 
open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour.  As  long 
as  the  leaft  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  con- 
du6t  of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fuf- 
picions  will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife 
a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
muft  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice ; but  this  can  never  affed  the  general  argu-  ■ 
ment  in  favour  of  candor  and  opennefs.  A man 
might  as  well  alledge,  becaufe  there  are  knaves, 
and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accord- 
ingly. A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know 
where  difguife  is  neceffary  j but  it  ought  never  to 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  general  condud. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  condud  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious, 
but  lays  the  foundations  of  quackery,  which  is 
the  very  difgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  charac- 
ters can  be  more  different  than  that  of  the  honeft 
phyfician  and  the  quack ; yet  they  have  generally 
been  very  much  confounded.  The  line  betwixt 
them  IS  not  fufficiently  apparent  j at  leaft  it  is  too 
fine  for  the  general  eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to 
diftinguifli  fufficiently  between  the  condud  of  that 
man  who  adminifters  a fecret  auedicine,  and  him 
who  writes  a prefcription  in  myftical  charaders 
and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus  the  condud  of 
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the  real  phyfician,  which  needs  no  difgulfe,  gives  a 
fanftion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe  whole  fuccefs 
depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
as  long  as  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  ho- 
neft  a man,  and  as  well  qualified  as  the  phyfician. 
A very  fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  how- 
ever, would  be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell  j and 
‘ nothing  elfe  can  effedtually  undeceive  them.  It 
is  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  multitude, 
with  regard  to  medicine,  which  renders  them 
fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one  who  has  the  har- 
dinefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter.  Nor  can- 
the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but  by 
making  them  wifer.  Indeed,  the  moft  effeftual 
way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any  art  or  fcience,  is  to 
diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among  mankind. 
Did  phyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could 
underftand  them ; it  would  enable  him  to  know 
when  the  medicine  had  the  intended  effeft ; would 
infpire  him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfi- 
cian-, and  would  makehim  dread  and  deteft  every 
man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objedt.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  pradtice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon 
to  fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any 
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thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  c6ndu6t., 
though  facred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appearr- 
ridiculous  enough  to  us  ; and  doubtlefs  fome  parte* 
' of  ours  will  feem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity.  ^ Among, 
thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medica 
prefeription  *,  and  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fomt; 
time  hence,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  completely, 
ridiculous,  and  a very  high  burlelque  upon  th(. 
common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  pradtice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  i: : 
likewife  dangerous,  However  capable  phyfician  : 
may  be  of  writing  Latin,  I am  certain  apothecaries! 
are  not  always  able  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerou.: 
miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen' 
But  fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  capable  tc 
read  the  phyfician’s  prefeription,  he  is  general! 
otherwife  employed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up 
preferiptions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice 
By  this  means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom' 
even  when  he  employs  a firft  rate  phyfician,  in  fac. 
trufts  his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  ha 
not  only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  bu 
likewife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fome 
times  happen  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  care;  bur 
where  human  lives  are  concerned,  all  poffibl 
methods  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prever 
them.  For  this  reafon  the  preferiptions  of  phy. 
ficians,  inftead  of  being  couched  in  myftical  die. 
rafters  and  a foreign  language,  ought,  in  m 
humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plai 
obvious  terms  imaginable. 
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Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 

would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to 
banifli  quackery,  but  likewife  to  render  Medicine 
more  iiniverfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits 
to  fociety.  However  long  Medicm?  may  have 
been  known  in  this  country,  we  will  venture  to  fay 
that  many  of  its  moft  important  purpofes  have 
either  been  overlooked,  or  very  little  attended  to. 
The  cure  of  difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  gieat 
importance  but  the  prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill 
greater.  This  is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and 
furely  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as 
plainandobvionstoall  aspoffible.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  men  can  be  fufficiently  upon  their 
guard  againft  difeafes,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
their  caufes.  Neither  can  the  legiflature,  in  whofe 
power  it  is  to  do  much  more  for  preferving  the 
public  health  than  can  ever  be  done  by  the  Faculty, 
exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of  medi- 
cal knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  me- 
dical knowledge ; as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid 
the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpedlive  ftations  ; 
which  is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  effedts. 
Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faicl, 
that  to  live  medically  is  to  live  miferahly : But  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live 
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reafonably  is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob... 
trude  their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind,, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed:  But: 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine.  It  propcfes  no) 
rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfectly 
confiftent  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  I 
every  way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man-* 
kind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obfcrve,  that  Medicine 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular’ 
fcience,  but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely 
confined  to  a particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the 
reft  have  been  taught,  not  only  to  negledt,  but 
even  to  dread  and  defpife  it.  It  v/ill  however  ap- 
pear, upon  a more  ftridt  examination,  that  no  fcience 
better  deferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable 
of  being  rendered  generally  ufeful.  People  are 
told  that,  if  they  dip  the  ieaft  into  medical  know- 
ledge, it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and  make  them 
believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe  of  which  they 
read.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  are  fanciful  before-hand.  But  fuppofe  it 
were  fo  with  others,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived, 
A fhort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a 
little  more  reading  will  infallibly  correeft  it.  A 
lingle  infiance  will  fliew  the  abfurdity  of  this  no- 
tion. A fenfible  lady,  rather  than  read  a medical 
performance,  which  would  inftrudl  her  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  children,  muft  leave  them  en- 
tirely to  the  care  and  condudt  of  the  moft  ignorant, 
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credulous,  and  fuperftitious  part  of  the  human 
jpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents 
pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie 
care  of  theif  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  moft  neceffary,  to 
hirelings,  who  are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their 
duty,  or  too  ignorant  to  know  it*  We  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by 
the  careleffnefs  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nur- 
fes,  than  are  faved  by  the 'Faculty;  and  that  the 
joint  and  well-condiifted  endeavours,  both  of  pri^ 
vate  perfons  and  the  public,  for  the  prefervation 
of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fo- 
ciety,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its 
prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  of  medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them, 

^nd  of  courfe  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians, 
like  other  people,  muft  live  by  their  employment, 
and  the  poor  muft  either  want  advice  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than  none'.  There 
are  not,  however,  anywhere  wanting  well-difpofed 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply 
the  defedl  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclina- 
tion to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred 
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from  the  moft  noble  and  praife-worthy  a6lions,  by 
the  foolifli  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a let  of 
men,  who,  to  magnify  their  own  importance,  mag- 
nify the  difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault  with 
what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  conduced 
by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine,  Thefe  gentle- 
men muft  however  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do 
much  good ; and  that  their  pradlice,  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation, 
affifted  by  a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently 
more  rational  than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to 
phyfic,  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  with 
medicine,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  often 
neglects  other  things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceflary  for  the  fick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to 
procure  thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a 
phyfician.  The  poor  oftener  periffi  in  difeafes  for 
want  of  proper  nurfing  than  of  medipine.  They 
are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick- 
bed:  no  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a wit- 
nefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  a well- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  fupplied.  There  certainly  can- 
not be  a more  neceflary,  a more  noble,  or  a more 
godlike  a6lion  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of 
our  fellow-men  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  re- 
ligion are  known  among  mankind,  this  condu6t 

will 
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vvill  be  approved;  and  while  Tleaven  is  jull:,  it 
mull  be  rewarded ! 

Persons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medi- 
cine to  the  fick^  may  nevertheiel's  direct  their  re- 
gimen. A very  .great  medical  author  has  faid. 

That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anlwered.  No  doubt  a great  many  of 
them  may,  but  there  are  other  things,  befides  diet, 
which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleded.  Many- 
hurtful  anddeftruflive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftili  prevail  among  the 
people,  which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  freih  air,  cleanljnefs,  and  other 
pieces  of  regimen  necefiary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  produftive  of  many  hap- 
py confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft 
difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  ma- 
py  of  them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
paane  and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs  ; to  era- 
dicate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  ; to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impofitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors ; and  to  fliow 
men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  i 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly 
objects  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe 
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were  the  leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifh-' 
ingthe  following  fheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by 
an  attention  to  the  condudt  of  mankind,  with' re- 
gard to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long 
pradlice  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during 
which  the  Author  has  often  had  occafion  to  wifh 
that  his  patients,  or  tliofe  about  them,  had  been 
poffelTed  of  fome  fuch  plain  diredtory  for  regulating 
their  condydt.  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in  his 
Endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  mull  be  left 
for  others  to  determine ; but  if  they  be  found  to  > 
contribute,  in  any  meafure,  towards  alleviating  the 
calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think  his  labour 
very  .well  bellowed, 
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GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I.  / 

■ OFCHILDREN. 

^ § ^HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  ori- 
i ginal  caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  die 
common  treatment  of  mankind  in  the 
ftate  of  infancy.  In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the 
foundations  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution  are  ge- 
nerally laid ; it  is  therefore  of  importance,  that 
parents  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various  caufes 
which  may  produce  difeafes  in  their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
.that  about  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
ritain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil ; but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  a. 
maoj  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 
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It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding; 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fliould  fall  fo  far  fliort  of  otheri 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  : But  ourr 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes,, 
guided  by  inftindt,  never  err  in  this  refpea;  *,  while;; 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were.' 
a catalogue  of  thofe  children  who  perilh  annually, 
by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  wouldi 
aftonilh  moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  child- 
ren, others  mull'  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  .. 
Thefe  will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 
felves  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  Ikill  andl 
addre/s.  By  this  means  fuch  a number  of  unnecef- 
fary  .and  deftruaive  articles  have  been  introduced! 
into  the  diet,  clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  isi 

no  wonder  fo  many  of  them  perifli. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  for  aa 
mother  to  think  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her 
own  child,  or  to  be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  vve  fearch  na-.- 
ture  throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.-. 
Every  other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  young,, 
and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to 
bring  up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fharc- 
the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies.  > 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upor 
every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  what- 
ever fpeculative  writers  may  alledge,  is  in  many 
cafes  impraaicable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 

ftruaive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Wom.en  o-; 

delicate: 
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delicate  cOnftitutions,  fubjeft  to  low  fpirits,  hyfte- 
ric  fits,  or  other  nervous  diforders,  make  very  bad 
nurfes : And  thefe  complaints  are  now  fo  common^ 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of  fafhion  free  from 
them  ; fuch  women,  therefore,  fuppofing  them 
willing,  are  really  unable  to  fuckle  their  own 
children. 

Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition 
to  give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature : 
But,  whoever  confiders  how  far  we  have  deviated 
from  her  dilates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find 
many  of  them-  unable  to  perform  that  neceflary 
office.  Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free 
air  and  exercife,  can  neither  have  wholefome  hu- 
mours themfelves,  nor  afford  proper  nourifhment 
to  an  infant.  Hence  children  who  are  fuckled  by 
delicate  women,  either  die  young,  or  are  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  lives. ^ 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  alw’’ays  in  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children,  v/e  would  not 
be  underflood  as  difcouraging  that  praftice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  ten- 
der and  agreeable  an  office.  ^But,  fuppofe  it  to  be 
out  of  her  power,  fhe  may,  nevertheleis,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  lier  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafidl  part  of 
it.  Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceflary  tor  a 
child,  which  the  nfother  ought  at  lead  to  fee 
done. 
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A MOTHER  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  fo)e  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  thenameof  a parent.  A child, by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affedbion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mother  s care,  though  it  be  1 tickled  by  another,  flow 
can  a mothei  be  better  employed  than  in  fuperin- 
tending  the  nurlery  ? This  is  at  once  the  moft  de-. 
lightful  and  important  office!  yet  the  moft  trivial* 
bufinels  or  inlipid  amulements  are  often  preferred 
to  it.  A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and 
wrong  education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of 
children  to  thofe  whom  nature  has  defigned  for  mo- 
thers. This,  inftead  of  being  made  a principal,  is 
feldom  confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  when  females,  fo  educated,  come 
to  be  mothers,  that  they  ffiould  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  charafter  ? However 
ftrange  it  m.ay  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many 
mothers,  and  thofe  of  faffiion  too,  are  as  ignorant, 
when  they  have  brought  a child  into  the  world, 
what  to  do  for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the 
moft  ignorant  of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned 
moft  knowing  in  the  bufincfs  of  nurfing.  Hence, 
fenfible  people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftition  ; and  the  nurfing  of  children,  inftead 
of  being  conducted  by  reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim 
and  caprice  *. 

^ Were 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains 
greatly  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  iu  his  time, 

vviti; 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females 
in  the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifliments,  em- 
ployed in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; 
how  to  drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  con- 
fine their  motions  ; how  to  feed  them  with  whole- 
fome  and  nourilhing  food ; how  to  exercife  their 
tender  bodies,  fo  as  beft  to  promote  their  growth 
and  llrength  ; Were  thefe  made  the  objeds  of  fe- 
male inftrudion,  mankind  would  derive  the  great-  ^ 
eft  advantages  from  it.  Bift;  while  the  education  of 
females  implies  little  more  than  what  relates  to  drefs 
and  public  Ihew,  we  have  nothing  to  exped  from 
them  but  ignorance,  even  in  the  moft  important 
concerns. 

Did  mothers  refled  on  their  own  importance, 
and  lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  informing  themlelves  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  infant-offspring.  It  is  their 
province,  not  only  to  form  the  body,  butalfo  to  give 
the  mind  its  moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very 
much  in  their  power  to  make  men  healthy  or  vale- 
tudinary, ufeful  in  life,  or  thepefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concern- 
ed in  the  management  of  children.  I’he  father  has 


with  regard  to  the  care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in 
nier  times,  the  greateft  women  in  Rome  ufcd  to  account  it 
hur  chief  glory  to  keep  the  hoi, ft  and  attend  their  children  . 
ut  t at  now  the  young  infant  committed  to  the  foie  care 
of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench  or  other  menial  fervant.-We 
are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  there  will 
be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 

^3  an 
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an  equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflift 
in  every  thing  that  refpedts  either  the  improvement 
of  the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  pay  fo  little  regard 
to  this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  re- 
dommend  them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  gene- 
rally keep  at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that 
many  would  efteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppo- 
fed  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however^ 
v^dth  the  kennel  or  the  ftables  ; A gentleman  of  the 
firft  rank  is  not  afhamed  to  give  diredlions  concern- 
ing the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet 
would  blufh  were  he  furprifed  in  performing  the ' 
fame  office  for  that  being  who  deriv'ed  its  exiftence* 
from  himfclf,  who  is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and 
the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  management  of  children  : 
That  has  been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  pro- 
vince of  old  women,  while  men  of  the  firft  charac- 
ter in  phyfic  have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  -wheni 
fick.  Such  condudl  in  the  faculty  has  not  only 
caufed  this  branch  of  medicihe  to  be  neglefted,  butt 
has  alfo  encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affume  an  ab- 
folute  title  to  preferibe  for  children  in  the  moftt 
dangerous  difeafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a 
phyfician  is  feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have 
exhaufted  all  tlieir  fldl] ; when  his  attendance  can 

only; 
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only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame  and  appeafe  the  dif- 

confolate  parents.  '• 

Nurses  ihould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes ; but,  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  per- 
fon  of  flcill  ought  immediately  to  be  conlulted. 
The  difeafes  of  chifdren  are  generally  acute,  and 

the  leaft  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes 

of  infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified 
to  treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to 
give  ufeful  diredions  for  their  management  when 
well.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means 
fo  difficult  to  be  linderftood  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  true,  they  cannot  tell  their  complaints  •,  but  the 
caufes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly  difcoveied, 
by  putting  proper  queftions  to  the  nurfes  and  fuch 
as  are  about  them.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants, 
being  lefs  complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thofe 

of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  aftoniffiing,  that  fo  little  attention 
ffiould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  be- 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are 
hard  todifcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phy- 
ficians from  paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferv'C. 
I can  however,  from  experience,  declare  that  this  opinibn  is 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  nei- 
ther fo  difficult  to  difcover  nor  fo  ill  to  cure  as  thole  of  adults. 
This  we  hope  will  induce  pradlitioners  to  pay  more  regard  to 
the  complaints  of  their  young  .patients,  and  not  to  leave  them 
indrely  in  the  hands  of  old  women. 

B 4 
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Rowed  to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few 

S thofe,  who  might  be 

^eful  m life,  perifli  without  being  regarded! 
Mankind  are  too  apt  to  value  things  according  to 
heir  prefent,  not  their  future,  ufefulnefs.  Tho» 
t IS  be  of  all  others  the  moil  erroneous  method 
of  eftimation ; yet,  upon  no  other  principle  is  it 
poflib.e  to  account  for  the  general  indifference 
with  refped  to  the  death  of  infants. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is, 
tie  UNHEALTHINESS  OF  PARENTS.  It  WOUld  be  aS 
reafonable  to  expeft  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  ilioiild  be  born  of 

parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  *,  that  on  the  con- 
ll^ution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a viev/  of  the  female  world,  to  find  dif- 
yfes  and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A 
ehcate  female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter 
ftranger  to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea 
y.d  other  flops  may  bring  a child  into  the  world, 
but  It  Will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of 
difeafe  will  nip  the  tender  plant  in  -the  bud  : Or 
ftould  It  ftruggle  through  a few  years  exiftence,’ 

Its  feeble  frame,  lhaken  with  convullions  from 
every  trivial  caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the 

ymmon  funftions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to 
fociety.  . 

• RouiTeau. 
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If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irre- 
gular lives  of  tathers,  we  fliall  lee  further  caufe  to 
believe  that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  pai'ents.  A fickly  frame  may  be^ 
originally  induced  by  hardfhips  or  intemperance, 
but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  It  is  impolTible  that  a 
courfe  of  vice  fiiould  not  fpoil  the  bell  conftitu- 
tion  : And,  did  the  evil  terminate  here,  it  would 
be  a juft  punifhment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer; 
but,  when  once  a difeafe  is  contradled  and  rivetted 
in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  pofterity.  What 
a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  feurvy, 
or  the  kings-evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring ! 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a 
great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather 
than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence 
of  inheriting  his  difeales  ! 

h No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable 
malady  ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only 
fliortens  his  own  lire,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to 
others  : But,  when  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted 
with  the  fcrophula,  the  feurvy,  or  the  dike,  the 
effeds  muft  be  ftill  worfe.  Such  will  either  have 
no  iffqe  at  all,  or  thofe  whom  they  have  muft  be 
miftrable  indeed.  Waflt  of  attention  to  thefe 
things,  ip  forming  connedions  for  life,  has  rooted 
out  more  families  than  plague,  famine,  or  the 
Iword*,  and,  fo  long  as  thefe  connedions  are  formed 
from  mercenary  views,  the  evil  will  be  continued. 

In  our  matrimonial  contrads,  it  is  amazing  fo 
little  regard  is  had  to  the  heilth  and  form  of  the 

objed. 
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obje6t.  Our  Iportfmen  know,  that  the  generous^ 
courfer  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,, 
nor  the  fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur. 
This  is  fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man* 
who  marries  a woman  of  a fickly  conftitution,  andl 
defcended  of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views; 
may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  aft  a prudent  part.  Ai 
puny  fcrophulous  woman  may  prove  fertile ;; 
lliould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mull;  become 
an  infirmary  : What  profpe61;  of  happinefs  the: 
father  of  fuch  a family  has,  we  lhall  leave  any; 
one^o  judge. 

The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,, 
forbid  to  have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the; 
difeal^d*,  and  indeed  to  this  all  wife  legifiatorss 
ought  to. have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome  countries,, 
difeafed  perfons  have  aflually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  de- 
formity, and  political  mifehief ; and  therefore  re- 
quires a public  confideration. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  borni 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
make  amends  for  the  defefls  of  conftitution;  and 
it  will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nnrfe, , 
wholefome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  doi 
wonders.  But,  when  thefe  are  neglefted,  little- 
m to  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter.  Tlie 
defefts  of  conftitution  cannot  be  fupplied  by  me- 
dicine. 

.f  ■ 
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Tiios-  who  inherit  any  family-dlfeafe  ought 
to  be  very  drcumfpeft  in  their  manner  ot  Imng. 
They  fhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  di  - 
eafe,  and  guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It 
is  certain,  that  family-difeafes  have  often,  by  pro- 
per care,  been  kept  off  for  one  generation  ■,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  by  perfilting  in  the 
fame  courle,  fuch  difeafes  might  at  length  be 
wholcly  eradicated.  This  is  a fubjeft  very  little 
regarded,  though  of  the  greateft  importance.  Fa- 
niily-conftitutions  are  as  capable  of  improvement 
as  family-eftates ; and  the  libertine,  who  impairs 
the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his  pofterity,  than 
the  prodigal  who  fquanders  away  the  other. 


The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a mat- 
ter,  that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  children, 
with'  regard  to  it  j yet  many  children  lofe  their 
lives,  and  others  are  deformed,  by  inattention  to 


this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufe  of  clothes  to  an 
infant,  but  to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foftloofe  cover- 
ing. Were  a mother  left  to  the  diflates  of  nature 
alone,  fhe  would  certainly  follow  this  method. 
" fut  the  bufinefs  of  dreffing  an  infant  has  long 
^Heen  out  of 'the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft 
lecome  a fccret  which  none  but  adepts  pretend 


by 

foo 


o underftand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
ccefTary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fliould  have 

fome 
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fome  perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became 
a bufmefs  i and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were 
, employed  in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the; 
tiilFcrent  branches-  of  their  profeflion.  The  dref- 
fing  of  a child  came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as. 
the  midwife’s  province,  who  no  doubt  imagined 
that  the  more  dexterity  die  could  fhew  in  this  ar- 
ticle, the  more  her  (kill  would  be  admired.  Her 
attempts  were  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents, 
who,  too  often  defirous  of  making  a (hew  of  the 
mfant  as  foon  as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to 
have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it  as  poffible. 
Thus  It  came  to  be  thought  as  necelTary  for  a 
midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an  infant, 
as  for  a fiirgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying  bandages 
to  a broken  limb;  and  the  poor  child,  as  foon  as 
it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers  and 
wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its 
tender  frame,  but  even  to  obflrua:  the  motion  of 
the  heart, , lungs,  and  other  organs  necelTary  for 
life. 

^ In  feveral  parts  of  Britajn,  the  practice  of  rol- 
ling  children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in 
fome  meafure,  laid  afide  •,  but  - it  would  Hill  be  a 
difficult  .tallc  to  perluade  the  generality  of  women, 
that  the  lhape  of  a child  does  not  intirely  depend 
on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are 
all  their  endeavours  to  mend  the  ffiape  of  chiL 
dren  from  being  fuccefsfui*,  that  they  conftantly 
; - operate 
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©pemc  the  contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the  means  ufed  to 
prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be 
found  among  uncivilized  nations  So  little  indeed, 
that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all  their  de- 
formed children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 

Neither  Ihould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 

Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their 
children.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every 
organ,  carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafti 
their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water,  ffj’c.  'Ey  this 
management,  their  children  become  fo  ftrong 
and  hardy,  that,  by  the  time  our  puny  infants  get 
out  of  the  nurle’s  arms,  theirs  are  able  to  ihift  for 
themfelves.  ' ' 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceflary  to 
procure  a fine  fliape.  Though  many  of  them  are 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling-bands.  Is  nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No  : But  we  take  the  bufinefs  out 
ot  her  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  that  they  ought  to 
be  kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  prclTure.  They 
cannot  indeed  tell  their  complaints ; but  they  can 
ftiew  figns  of  pain  *,  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do, 
by  crying,  when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No 
fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than 

they 
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they  feem  pleafed  and  happy ; yet,  ftrange  infa- 
tuation ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they 
are  again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle: 
of  foft  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids  in  continual i 
motion,  the  danger  of  preffure  will  appear  in  the 
ilrongefl:  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way,' 
for  the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bo- 
dies foft  and  flexible ; and,  left  they  Ihould  re- 
ceive any  injury  from  preffure  in  the  womb,  hass^ 
furrouhded  the  foetus  every  where  with  fluids.  This,s 
ihews  the  care  which  nature  takes  to  prevent  all. 
unequal  preffure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  tO) 
defend  them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the. 
leaft  cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

' Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car-'- 
tilagmous,  that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft: 
prefiure,  and  eafily  affume  a bad  fhape,  whichi 
can  never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  thau 
fo  many  people  appear  with  high  flioulders;, 
crooked  fpines,  and  flat  breafts,  who  were  as  wef ' 
proportioned  at  their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the' 
misfortune  to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  thr 
•application  of  flays  and  bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftru£ling  the  circulation,  like-’- 
wife  prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifltmenDi 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  meanj: 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  of  tht- 
,body  grows  too  large,  while  another  remains  toe 
fmall  •,  and  thus  in  time  the  whole  frame  become:' 
difproportioned  and  misfliapen.  To  this  we  muf 
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add,  that  when  a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes, 
it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt-, 
and,  by  putting  its  body  into  unnatural  poflures, 
it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafcs ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the 
cffedt  of  improper  clothing.  Nine  tenths,  at 
leaft,  of  the  deformity  amongft  mankind,  muft  be 
imputed  to  this  caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not 
only  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure 
both  the  animal  and  vital  fun6lions  muft  be  im- 
peded, and  of  courfe  health  impaired.  Hence 
few  people,  remarkably  misfhapen,  are  ftrong  oi 
healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion, afford  another  ftrong  argument  for 
keeping  the  body  of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure. 
Thefe  organs  not  having  been  accuftomed  to 
move,  are  eafily  ftopped  *,  but,  when  this  happens, 
death  muft  enfue.  Hardly  any  method  could  be 
devifed  more  effeflually  to  ftop  thefe  motions 
than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with  rollers  *,  ban- 
dages, &c.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult,  for  an  ei^ual 

* This  is  by  no  means  Inveighing  againft  a thing  that  does 
not  happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller, 
five  or  fix  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child's 
)body  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
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hunful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  wit]  not  befur- 
Piiled,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfionv 
oon  a tci  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  fome  inward  caufe;  but,  in  faft,  they 
o mer  proceed  from  our  own  imprudent  conducl.. 

have  known  a child  feized  with  convulfion-fits, 
oon  after  the  midwife  had  done  fwaddling  it,  who, 
upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  im- 
mediately relieved,  and  never  had  any  convulfion- 
fits  afterwards.  N umerous  examples  of  this  might 
be  given,  were  they  neceflary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an 
infant  with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall 
and  irritate  their-  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  con- 
vulfions.  Pins  have  been  found  fiicking  above 
half  an  inch  into  the  body  of  a child  after  it  had 
died  of  convulfion-fits,  which,  in  all  probability, 
proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Childr£n  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefi  of 
their  clothes,  but  alio  by  the  (Quantity.  Every 
child  has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  j 
and,  if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the 
fever  muft  be  increafed.  But  that  is  not  all ; the 
child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who 
h often  likewife  feverilh  ; to  which  we  may  add 
the  heat  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  wines,  and  other 
i heating 
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heating  things,  too  frequently  given  to  children 
immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all  thefe  are 
combined,  which  does  not  feldom  happen,  they 
muft  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will 
endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot,  will 
further  appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  they 
have  been  for  fome  time  in  the  fituation  men- 
tioned above,  they  are  often  fent  into  the  countiy 
to  be  nurfed  in  a cold  houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
if  a child,  from  fuch  a tranfition,  catches  a mortal 
cold,  or  contrafls  fome  other  fatal  difeafe  ? When 
an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lurtgs,  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently  expanded,  are  apt  to  remain  weak  and 
flaccid  for  life ; from  hence  proceed  cougjiS, 
■confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the 
particular  pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant. 

Thefe  will  always  vary  in  different  places,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The 
great  rule  to  be  obferved  is,  Thai  a child  have 
no  more  clothes  than  are  neceffary  to  keep  it  warm, 

^ind  that  they  he  quite  eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effeds 
of  this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs.  The  madnefs  in 
tavour  of  flays  feems,  however,  to  be  fomewhat 
a ated , and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will,  in 
time,  become  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  hu- 
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man  fliape  does  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone 
and  bend-leather  *. 

We  fliall  only  add,  with  refped  to  the  clothes 
of  children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults  ; and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become 
very  hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret 
the  tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion 
ill  fmells ; and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce 
vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children. 
It  promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means, 
frees  the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which, 
if  retained,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No  i 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing 
a child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to 
give  it  coarfe  clothes  ; but,  if  fhe  does  not  keep  • 
them  clean,  it  muft  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  food  Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper 
of  children.  an  infant,  but  adtually  prepares  it.  This,, 

however,  is  liot  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who* 
think  themfelves  wifer  than  nature,  from  attempt- 
ing to  bring  up  their  children  without  her  provifion. 
Nothing  can  Ihew  the  difpofition  which  mankind 
have  to  depart  from  nature,  more  than  their  endea- 

* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women', 
of  lower  flation  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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vouring  to  bring  up  children  without  the  breaft. 
The  mother’s  milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is 
unqueftionably  the  bed  food  for  an  infant.  Neither 
art  nor  nature  can  afford  a proper  fubftitute  for  it. 
Children  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  months 
without  the  breaft  ; but,  when  teething,  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come 
on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A CHILD,  foon  after  the  birth,  ftiews  an  inclina- 
tion to  fuck  ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould 
not  be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does 
not  always  come  immediately  after  the  birth  ; but 
this  is  the  way  to  bring  it : Befides,  the  firft  milk 
that  the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  breaft  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  of  cleanfing  better  than  all  the 
drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop,  and  at  the  fame  time 
prevents  inflammations  or  the  breaft,  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a child  fliould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  won- 
der that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimcs 
happens,  indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge 
the  meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wifhed.  This 
has  induced  phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give 
fomething  of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the 
firft  paflages.  Midwives  have  improved  upon 
this  hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  ^c. 
whether  they  be  neceffary  or  not.  Cramming  ap 
infant  with  fuch  indlgeftible  fluff,  as  foon  as  it  is 
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born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  it  fick,  and  is  mors 
likely  to  occafion  difeales,  than  to  prevent  them. 
Children  are  feldom  long  after  the  birth  without 
having  palTage  both  by  ftool  and  urine  •,  though 
thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting  for  fome  time 
without  any  danger.  But,  if  children  muft  have 
fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the  breafl,  let 
it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may  be- 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  this  be 
given,  without  any  wines,  fugars,  or  fpiceries,  it 
will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor 
occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every 
pcrfon  is  {truck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  lug- 
gefls  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly,  wines 
are  univerfally  mixed  with  thenrit  food  of  children. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of 
reafoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  con- 
duct founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  -little 
food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  •,  and  what  they 
receive  fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a 
cooling  quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine, 
or  even  fugar,  is,  fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood  of  an  infant ; but  every  perfon,  converfant 
in  thefe  matters,  muft  know,  that  moft  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of  their 
humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the 

third 
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third  or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to 
give  it,  once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  iood 
that  is  eafy  of  digeftion  as  water-pap,  milk-pot- 
tage, weak  broth  with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like. 
This  will  eafe  the  mother,  will  accuftom  the 
child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  will  render  the 
weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.  All 
great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be  avoided  in 
nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of  children 
ought  not  only  to  be  limple,  but  to  reiemble, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of  milk.  In- 
deed milk  itfelf  ffiould  make  a principal  part  of 
their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned,  but 
.for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
-bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as 
-it  ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew  ; and  it  may  at  all 
times  be  allowed  as  much  as  it  pleafes.  The  very 
chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of  faliva^  while,  by 
mixing  with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it 
will  afford  an  excellent  nouriffiment.  Children 
difcover  an  early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is 
put  into  their  hands.  Parents  obferve  the  incli- 
nation, but  generally  miftake  the  objedl.  Inftead 
of  giving  the  child  fomething  which  may  at  once 
exercife  its  gums  and  afford  it  nouriffiment,  they 
commonly  put  into  its  hands  a piece  of  hard  me- 
Ul  or  impenetrable  coral.  A cruft  of  bread  is  the 
beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  porpoft: 
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better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but  has  the  additional 
properties  of  nourilhing  the  child  and  carrying  the 
faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too  valuable 
a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many 
ways  prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the 
beft  methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards 
pouring  the  water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread 
a proper  quantity  of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk 
is  both  more  wholefome  and  nourilhing  this  way 
than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs. 
For  a child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed 
in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into  puddings,  or 
the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for  children  at 
all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of  whole- 
fome grain,  and  well-fermented ; but,  when  en- 
riched with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  be- 
comes very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  Ihould 
never  tafte  it  tall  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even 
then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed, 
when  children  live  wholely  on  vegetable  food,  it  is 
apt  to  four  their  ftomachs ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  flelh  heats  the  blood,  and  occalions  fe- 
vers and  other  inflamm.atory  difeafes.  This  plain- 
ly points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and^  ve- 
getable food  as  moft  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children,  than 
the  conaiDon  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It 
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,entices  them  to  take  more  food  than  they  ought  ' 
to  do,  which  makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  if  the  food  of  children  were 
quite  plain,  that  they  would  never  take  more  than 
enough.  The  excelTes  of  children  are  entirely 
owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with  food 
at  all  hours,  ^nd  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making 
it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  fuch  a child  fliould  in  time  be  in- 
duced to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as 
too  much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought 
to  be  fed  four  or  five  times  a day  •,  but  fhould 
never  be  accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night  *,  neither 
ihould  it  have  too  much  at  a time.  Children 
thrive  belt  with  fmall  quantities  of  food  frequently 
taken.  This  neither  overloads  the  ftomach, 
nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and  is  certainly  moft 
agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  giving  childrgn  too  much 
food,  that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to 
fhun  that  error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme, and  ruined  the  conftitutions  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  error  of  pinching  children  in 
their  food  is  more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme. 
Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when 
overloaded”,  but  a child,  who  is  pinched  with 
hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  or  healthy 
man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed  on 
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both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge ; but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fufTer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
evil,  and  claims  our  ftrifteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  thefort  of  food  which 
they  love  themfelves  cannot  be  bad  for  their  chil- 
dren : But  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  incli- 
nation for  food  which,  when  children,  we  could 
not  endure.  Befides,  there  are  many  things  that 
may  agree  very  well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown 
perfon,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  a child  ; as 
high-feafoned,  faked,  and  fmoke-dried  provifions, 
&c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper  to  feed  children 
' with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups,  or  the 
like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and 
other  ftrong  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pracr 
tice  cannot  fail  to  do  mifehief.  Thqfe  children 
feldom  efcap^  the  vjolenee  of  the  fm all-pox, 
meades,  hooping  cough,  pr  fome  inflammatory 
diforder.  Milk,  w^ter,  butter-mjlk,  or  whey, 
are  the  moft  proper  for  children  to  drink.  If  they 
have  any  thing  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine  fmall-beer, 
pr  a litt|e  wine  mixed  with  water.  The  ftomachs 
of  children  can  digefl;  well  pnough  without  the 
jifliflance  of  warm  ftimulants  : Befides,  being  nar 
turally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by  every  thing  pf 
^ heating  qu^litj^, 
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Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than 
unripe  fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digef- 
tion,  and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  a proper  neft  for  infers.  Chil- 
dren indeed  fliew  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  k 
allowed  them  in  proper  quantity.  It  would  have  no 
bad  effefts.  We  never  find  a natural  inclination 
wrong,  if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are  gene- 
rally of  a cooling  nature,  and  correft  the  heat  and 
acrimony  of  the  humours.  This  is  what  moft 
children  want  *,  only  care  fhould  be  taken  left  they 
exceed.  Indeed,  the  beft  way  to  prevent  children 
from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating 
that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  theni  a proper  quan- 
tity of  what  is  good. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifeid  juice  fliould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
difeafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the 
poor  i glad  to  obtain  what  will  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  children  for  a little  money,  theyftuff  them  two 
or  three  times  a-day  with  potatoes,  or  other  crude 
vegetables.  Children  had  better  eat  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  food  which  yields  a wholefome  nourifli^ 
ment,  than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive 
powers  are  unable  properly  to  aflimulate, 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
duces grofs  humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  arc 
fat  or  oily,  have  this  efte(5t.  Butter,  when  faked, 
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becomes  ftill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo 
1 erally  given  to  children  in  nioft:  parts  of  Brir 
tain,  we  would  recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not 
only  wholefome,  but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends 
to  fweeten  the  humours.  Children  who  eat  honey 
are  feldom  troubled  with  worms : They  are  alfo 

lefs  fubjedt  to  cutaneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed- 
head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinkingthatthedjetof  chil- 
dren  ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  dilorders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufes  of  the 
difeafes  of  children.  Kvery  thing  therefore  which 
tends  to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood,  by  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind 
of  food.  Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied, 
provided  always  that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to 
fimplicity. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to.  render  the 
lives  of  children  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has 
greater  influence  than  the  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise : Healthy  parents,  wholefome  food,  and 
proper  clothing,  will  avail  little,  where  exercife  is 
negleded.  Sufficient  exercife  will  make  up  for 
fcveral  defefts  in  nurfing  j but  nothing  can  fupply 

the 
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the  want  of  it.  It  is  ab,foiutely  necefTary  ,to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

. The  defire  of  exercife  is  almoft  coeval  with  life 
itfelf.  Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  dif- 
eafes  might  be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence 
and  fedentary  employments  prevent  two-thirds  of 
mankind  from  either  taking  fufficient  exercife 
themfelves,,  or  giving  it  to  their  children,  wh^t 
have  we  to  exped  but  difeafes  and  deformity 
among  their  offspring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftruc- 
tive  to  children,  never  appeared  in  Britain  tiU 
manufadures  began  to  flourifli,^  and  people,  at- 
traded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to  foL 
low  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  pre- 
vails, and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of 
their  offspring. 

The  condud  of  other  young  animals  Ihews  the 
propriety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  . Every 
other  animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as 
foon  as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  un- 
der no  neceffity  of  moving  in  quefl  of  food,  can- 
not be  reftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently 
the  cafe  with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  moft  other 
young  animals.  If  thefe  creatures  were  not  per- 
mitted to  frifk  about,  and  take  exercife,  they  would 
foon  die  or  become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclina- 
tion appears  very  early  in  the  human  fpecies  ; but, 
as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it 
is  the  bufmefs  of  their  parents  and  nurfes  to  affifl: 
them. 
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Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The* 
beft  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  themi 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurfe  am 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  point- 
ing out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  itsi 
fancy.  Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  am 
infa,nt  in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuchi 
as  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing; 
can  be  more  foolifh  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep 
another:  this  conduft  has  proved  fatal  to  many, 
infants,  and  has  rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and! 
bell  method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands.. 
The  common  way,  of  fwinging  them  in  leading- 
ftrings  fixed  to  their  backs,  has  many  bad  confe- 
quences.  It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  for- 
ward, and  prefs  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the* 
bread: : By  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftrucl- 
ed,  the  breaft  flattened,  and  tlie  bowels  com- 
prelTed  ; which  muft  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occa- 
fion  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

- It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fetl 
upon  their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become 
crooked.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very 
reverfe  of  this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires; 
ftrength  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs; 
of  children  are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are: 
proportionably  light  and,  had  they  fkill  to  direft; 
themfelves,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  fupport: 
their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  other 
animal  that  became  crooked  by  ufing  its  leg^  toQi 
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foon?  Indeed,  if  a child  be  not  permitted  to  make 
ufe  of  its  legs  till  a confiderable  time  after  the  birth, 
and  be  then  fet  upon  them  with  it$  whole  weight 
at  once,  there  may  be  fome  danger  j but  this  pro- 
ceeds intirely  from  the  child’s'not  having  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs  from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while 
they  themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  mil- 
laken.  By  negledling  to  give  their  children  exer- 
cife,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time 
before  they  can  do  any  thing  for  themfelves,  and 
to  fpend  more  on  medicine  than  would  have  paid 
for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  moft  profit- 
able bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  employ 
themfelves : But,  alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their 
power.  Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  negledl  their 
offspring,  in  order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  public  to  affift  them. 
Ten  thoufand  times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  State,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their 
own  children,  than  from  all  the  * hofpitals  that 
ever  can  be  eredled  for  that  purpofe. 

Whoever 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their 
cjiildren  alive,  we  fhouldlofe  very  few  of  them,  A fmall  pre- 
mium given  annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they 
have  alive  at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant-lives  than 
if  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals 
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Whoever  confiiders  the  ftru6ture  of  the  hiimarli 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  necellity  of  ex-^ 
ercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  13^ 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  vefTels,  whofe.' 
fluids  cannot  be  puflied  on  without  the  aftiom 
and  preflfure  of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  re- 
main inactive,  obltriufliions  muft  happen,  and  thee 
humours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannotr 
fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhedi 
both  the  velTels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph'i 
with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  adion  off! 
every  mufcle  might  pufli  forward  their  contents 
but  without  aftion,  this  admirable  contrivancee 
can  have  no  effeft.  The  final  caufe  of  this  parti: 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a demonftrationi 
the  necelTity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervation  olt 
health. 

Arguments  to  fliew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animail 
oeconomy  : Without  exercife,  the  cirfeulation  oil] 
the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  thee 
different  fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  ex-:- 
ercife,  the  humours  cannot  be  properly  prepared., 
nor  the  folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm.  The  adion 
of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  thee 
vital  fundions,  are  greatly  aflifled  by  exercife.  Bun, 

for  this  purpofe.  This  would  make  the  poor  efleem  fertilitj  ' 
a blcfilne;  whereas  many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curf»i< 
that  can  befal  them  ; and,  in  place  of  wHhing  their  childreri 
to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  aiFedUon  , 
that  they  are  often  very  happy  when  they  die. 
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to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  eiFe<5ls  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  oecono- 
iny  of  the  human  body,  than  moll  of  thofe  for 
whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be  able  to 
follow.  We  lhall  therefore  only  add,  that,  where 
exercife  is  negledled,  none  of  the  animal  fundlions 
can  be  duly  performed ; and,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our 
firft  objeft  in  the  management  of  children.  It 
lays  a foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy 
in  life  j arid  whoever  negledts  it,  not  only  fails  in 
his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child 
is  at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mafter  is  made  tlie  nurfe ; and  the  poor  child  is 
fixed  to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  which 
time  ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions. 
Sitting  lb  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft; 
elfefts  upon  the  body;  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  inju- 
red. Early  applicatiori  weakens  the  faculties,  and 
often  fixes  in  the  mind  an  averfton  to  books,  which 
continues  for  life. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
IcholarSj  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the 
expence  of  their  eonftitutions.  Our  anceftors, 
who  feldom  went  tp  fchool  very  young,  were  not 
lefs  learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy.’s 
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education  will  be  quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried 
to  fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch 

hot-bed  plants  leldom  become  either  fcholars  or 
men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors  5 their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but,  if  anyone  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infedlion.  A fingle 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloody-flux,  the  hooping-cough)  the  itch)  or  other 
difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 
fchool. 

But,  if  faftiion  muft  prevail,  and  infants,  are  to 
be  fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to 
teachers,  as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not 
to  confine  them  too  long  at  a time,  but  to  allow 
them  to  run  about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  divert 
fions  as  may  promote  their  growth  and  ftrengthen 
their  conftitutions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being 
whipped  for  ftealing  an  hoyr  to  run,  ride,  fwim, 
or  the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  their  time  in  thefc 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  produce  many 
excellent  efiPeds. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and,  when  their  Country  called  for 
their  afiiftance,  would  enable  them  to  ad  in  her 
defence,  without  be4ng  obliged  to  undergo  a tedi- 
ous 
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cus  and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftrudions,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions* 
geftures,  &c. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
beft  natural  conftitution  ; and,  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls 
ought  to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs 
hurtful  to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs 
is  fet  down  to  her  frame,  before  ftie  can  put  on 
her  clothes;  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel 
at  the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  intitle  her 
to  general  efteem.  It  is  unnecelfary  here  to  infift: 
upon  the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls 
to  fit  too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known, 
and  are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But 
fuppofe  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be 
mothers.  Women  who  have  been  early  accuf- 
tcmed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard 
in  childbed ; while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to 
romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  fel- 
dom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the 
fame  time,  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the 
needle,  and  a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early 
confinement  generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head- 
achs,  pale  complexions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs 
of  appetite,  coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
and  deformity  of  body.  The  laft  of  thefe  indeed 
i^  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  aukward 
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poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needle* 
work,  and  the  delicate  flexible  fliate  of  their  bodies 
in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers',  inilead  of  having  theirdaughters 
inftrufted  in  many  trifling  accomplifhments,^ teach 
them  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufflcient  time  to  run  about  in  the  open  air,  they 
would  both  make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and 
more  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy 
to  genteel  accomplifliments,  but  would  have  them 
, only  confidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difregard- 
ed  when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
fo  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  j 
but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being 
benefited,  is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There 
are  few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by 
which  children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; and,  if  they 
be  let  to  thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions. , 
Thus,  by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we* 
generally  lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of 
life,  and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while* 
he  does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob-- 
fervation,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  ma-- 
nufafluring  towns,  where  he  will  find  a puny' 
degenerate  race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  alll 
their  lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  off 
life  ; or,  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they 
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^DecOme  a burden  to  fociety.  Thus,  arts  and  ma- 
nufailures,  though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of 
a country,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good  policy  would 
therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as  labour  du- 
ring life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work. 
Every  perfon  converfant  in  the  breed  of  horfe&, 
or  other  working  animals,  knows,  that,  if  they 
be  fet  to  hard  labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn 
out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally  true  with  refpeft 
to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employ- 
ing young  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eaher  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufi- 
nefs  carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper. 
Thefe  are  employments  which  moft  young  people 
are  fond  of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always 
be  adapted  to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought 
to  allow  them  fufficient  time  for  aflive  diverfions. 
This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more 

work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from  beino- 
hurt.  • 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient; but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
Ipent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  can- 
not go  abroad,  they  may  Indeed  be  exercifed  at 
home.  The  beft  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make 
them  run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This 
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laft  k-ind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of 
excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the 
fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens  the 
limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who 
ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children  dance  in- 
ftead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more 
people  would  follow  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  conlidefed  as  an 
aid  to  exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and 
flrengthened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  pro- 
moted, and,  were  it  conduced  with  prudence,, 
many  difeafes,  as  the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might 
be  prevented.  The  ancients,  who  took  every 
method  to  render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were 
no  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath ; and, 
if  we  may  credit  report,  the  pradtice  of  immerfing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  mull  have  been  very 
common  among  our  ancellors. 

The  greatell  objedlion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of 
nurfes.  Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  bring  them  to  niake  a proper  ufe  of  it. 

I have  known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a 
child’s  flein  after  bathing  it,  left  it  Ihould  deftroy 
the  effect  of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put 
clothes  dipt  in  the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either 
put  it  to  bed,  or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  con- 
dition. Some  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a par- 
ticular faint.  While  others  place  their  confidence 
in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nincy 

or 
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or  the  like;  and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them, 
if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer. 
Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe  the 
benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  tofet  afide  the 
life  of  the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a 
wrong  life  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
leaft  have  its  extremities  daily  walked  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice ; but,  in 
the  warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  leem  to 
have  a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its 
whole  body  ought  to  be  daily  immerfed  in  cold 
water.  Care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this 
when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The 
child  Ihould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be 
taken  out  immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well 
rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 


p£w  things  are  more  deftruftive  to  children  than  Th.  b.d 
confined  or  tmwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon 
why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hof- 
pitals,  or  parilh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places 
are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm 
people ; by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  ex 
treme  y pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon  to 


WANTof  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deflruiftive 
;o  many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns. 
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There  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low, 
dirty,  confined  hoiifes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has 
no  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robuft,  may  live  in  fuch  fitiiations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  able 
to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open  air, 
we  mull  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  o-reater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excufe. 
It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be 
daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the 
open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  always 
fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inflead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children; 
and  how  can  flie  be'  better  employed  than  in  atT 
tending  them  ? 

A v£Rv  bad  cuftom  prevails  of  making  chil- 
dren deep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two 
or  three  beds  into  one  chamber.  Inflead  of  this, 
the  nurfery  ought  always  to  be  the  largefl:  and  beft 
aired  room  in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  con-r 
fined  in  fmall  apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes 
unwholefome,  but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids, 
renders  them  delicate,  and  difpofes  them  to  colds 
and  many  other  diforders. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day, 
and  deep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments; 

may. 
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may,  with  great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants 
niirfed  in  a hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air. 
Though  fuch  plants,  by  extraordinary  care,  may 
be  kept  alive  for  fome  time,  they  will  never  ar- 
rive at  that  degree  of  ftrength,  vigour,  and  mag- 
nitude, which  they  would  have  acquired  in  the 
open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  bear  it  after- 
wards, Ihould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too 
early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
unwholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurt- 
ful to  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of 
learning  ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to 
have  frefh,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and  Ihould  never 
be  too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particu- 
lar advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of 
the  bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want 
of  it,  1 lhall  only  obferve,  that  of  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care, 
Ido  not  remember  one  inftance  of  afingle  child  who 
continued  healthy  in  a dole  confined  fituation  ; 
but  have  often  known  the  moft.obftinate  difeafes 
cured  by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fituation  to 
an  open  free  ajr. 


Hired  nurfes  are  guilty  of  many  faults,  which  The  faults 
prove  fatal  to  infants.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  parents  to  watch  over  their  condudl  with  the 
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greateft  care,  and  to  be  extremely  cautious  m the 
choice  of  them. 

One  of  the  mofl  common  faults  of  thofe  vho» 
nurfe  for  hire  is  to  dofe  children  with  ftupifadlives,, 
or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent, 
nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  fufficient  exercife 
in  the  open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  chufe* 
to  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail 
to  procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,, 
faffron,  or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  a dram, 
of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors,  Thefe,  though . 
they  be  certain  poifon  to  children,  are  every  day' 
adminiftered  by  many  who  bear  the  charadler  of' 
very  good  nurfes. 

A NURSE  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to> 
imagine  that  this  defed:  may  be  fupplied  by  giving; 
the  child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong; 
liquors.  This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only 
thing  that  has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  nurfe’s  milk,  i:Auft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the : 
fame  quality,*as  cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like, 
with  good  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the' 
help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  inftead  of  nourilh- 
ing  an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary 
effed. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuftering; 
them  to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  ftrains 
their  tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  rup- 
tures, inflammations  of  the  thrqat,  lungs,  &c. 
The  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  al- 
moft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe- 
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jc,  muft  be  cru^  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be 
jntrufted  with  the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine,  are  always 
to  be  fufpedled.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negledt  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand. 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine 
will  make  up  for  all  defedts  in  food,  air,  exercife, 
cleanlinefs,  &c. 

' Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an- 
other very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes. 
This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions 
fcrophulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty 
nurfe  is  always  to  be  fufpedted. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of 
children  from  had  humours,  by  throwing  them 
upon  the  fkin  ; By  this  means  fevers,  and  other 
difeafes  are  prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake 
fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other 
infedtious  diforder.  Accordingly  they  take  every 
method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  chil- 
dren lofe  their  lives  f and  no  wonder,  as  nature  is 
oppofed  in  the  very  method  fhe  takes  to  relieve 
them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which  every  nurfe 
fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without 
proper  advice,  or  being  well  affured,  that  it  is  not 
of  a cridcal  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be 
done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loose  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  nature  ‘ 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

If 
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If  thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
be  checked  ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without 
the  greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe 
of  aftringents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  belly. 
Hence  inflammatory  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
cales,  are  occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle 
vomit,  or  Ibme  other  evacuation,  fhould  always 
precede  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateft:  faults  of  nurfes  is  conceal- 
ing the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents. 
This  they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially 
when  the  difeafe  is  the  effedt  of  their  own  negli- 
gence. Many  inftances  might  be  given  of  perfons 
who  have  been  rendered  lame  for  life  by  a fall  from 
their  nurfe’s  arms,  which  flie,  through  fear,  con- 
cealed till  the  misfortune  was  pafl  cure.  Every 
parent  who  intrufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child, 
OLt^it  to  give  Jier  the  ftridbdl  charge  not  to  con- 
ceal the  mofl;  trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that 
may  befal  it. 

W £ can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life,  fhould  not  be  puniflied. 
A few  examples  of  this  w'ould  fave  the  lives  of 
many  infants  •,  but,  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expedt 
that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after 
their  children,  and  not  to  trull  lb  valuable  a trea- 
fure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

The 
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The  aboye  is  only  a fmall  fpecimen  of  the  nume- 
rous faults  which  we  know  are  daily  committed  by 
mercenary  nurfes.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  thefe 
examples  will  be  fufficient  to  roufe  the  attention 
of  parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  ftridly 
into  the  condud:  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit 
the  care  of  their  infant  offspring. 

Were  it  prafticable  to  have  all  children  nurfed 
and  educated  in  the  country,  we  Ihould  lofe  very 
few  of  thern.  One  feldom  fees  a country  farmer 
without  a numerous  offspring,  moft  of  whom  arrive 
at  maturity.  Many  things  confpire  to  this  end. 
The  children  of  thefe  people  are  generally  nurfed 
by  their  mothers,  they  eat  plain  wholefome  food, 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  frelh  air,  and  have  plenty  of 
proper  exercife  •,  they  have  rural  fports  and  paf- 
times  fuited  to  their  age,  and,  as  they  grow  up, 
find  employments  adapted  to  their  ftrength,  and 
conducive  to  their  health.  In  fine,  we  cannot 
help  joining  with  the  learned  Mr.  Locke,  in  re- 
commending the  example  of  the  yeomen  and  fub- 
ftantial  farmers,  as  a model  to  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  that  thefe  things  are 
unworthy  of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  children  depend  not  only  their  health 
and  ufefulnefs  in  life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and 
profperity  of  the  ftate  to  which  they  belong.  Effe- 
minacy ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  an^  ftate,  where 
it  prevails  j and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in 
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infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradi-. 
cated. 

Wb  would  therefore  recommend  to  all  parents, , 
who  love  their  offspring  and  wifh  well  to  their- 
country,  to  avoid,  in  the  management  of  their- 
children,  every  thing  that  may  have  a tendency  toi 
make  them  weak  or  effeminate,  and  to  take  every- 
method  in  their  power  to  render  their  conftitutions  i 
ftrong,  healthy,  and  hardy. 

• By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime 

• Armfiiong. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  LABOURERS,  ARTIFICERS,  &c. 

That  men  are  expofed  to  particular  dlf- 
eafes  from  the  occupations  which  they  fol- 
low, is  a fa6b  well  known  ; but  how  to  remedy  this 
evil  is  a matter  of  fome  difficulty.  Moft  people  arc 
under  a neceffity  of  following  the  employments  to 
which  they  have  been  bred,  whether  they  be  favour- 
able to  health  or  not.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of 
inveighing,  in  a general  way,  againft  thofe  occu- 
pations which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to 
propofe  the  moft  rational  methods  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

Chymists,  founders,  glafs-makers,  &c.  are  often 
hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which  they  are  obliged 
to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded  with  noxious 
exhalations,  but  is  fo  parched,  or  rather  burnt,  as 
to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fuf- 
ficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other  important  pur- 
pofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  , 
coughs,  and  confumptlons  of  the  lungs,  fo  inci- 
dent to  perfons  who  follow  thcfe  employments. 

To  prevent  thefe  ill  confequences,  as  far  as  pof- 
ftble,  the  places  where  fuch  occupations  are  car- 
ried 
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ricd  on,  ought  to  be  conftru6ted  with  the»utmofl 
care  for  clifeharging  the  fmoke  and  other  exhala- 
tions, and  admitting  a free  current  of  freih  air. 
Such  artids  ought  never  to  continue  too  long  at 
work  j and  when  they  give  over,  they  fliould  fuffer 
themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put  on  their 
clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold, 
weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are 
hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any 
thing  that  is  cold  on  the  flomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air  in  deep 
mines  not  only  lofes  its  proper  ipring  and  other 
qualities  neceflary  fgr  refpiration,  but  is  often 
loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to  become 
a mod  deadly  poifon. 

There  is  no  other  method  of  preventing  this, 
but  by  promoting  a free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome.  air,, 
but  likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere 
to  their  dcin,  clothes.  See.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  verti- 
goes, and  other  nervous diibrders,  which  often  prove, 
fatal.  Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work 
in  mines  of  mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or 
four  years.  Lead,  and  feveral  other  metals,  are 
likewife  veiy  pernicious  to  the  health. 
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Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  falling,  nor 
to  continue  long  under  ground.  Their  food  ought 
to  be  nourilhing,  and  their  liquor  generous  ; No- 
thing more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too 
low.  They  Ihould,  by  all  mjcans,  avoid  coftivenefs. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  chewing  a Jittle  rhubarb, 
or  taking  a fufficient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil , 
not  only  opens  the  body,  but  fheaths  and  defends 
the  inteftines  from  the  ill  effedls  of  the  metals.  All 
who  work  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  walh  care- 
fully, and  to  change  their  clothes  as  foon  as  they 
give  over  working.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to 
preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  than  a flri<5l,  and 
almoft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  makers  of  white 
lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  direClions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  upon  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewifc 
liable  to  fuffer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or 
effluvia  of  thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame 
regard  to  cleanlinefs  as  miners;  and  when  they 
are  troubled  with  naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion, 
we  would  advife  them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle 
purge.  Such  fubftances  ought  alw^ays  to  be  ma-. 
nufaftured  as  frefti  as  poftible.  When  long  kept, 
they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thofe  who 
manufaflure  them,  but  likewile  to  people  who  live, 
in  the  neighbburhood. 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  pare 
of  our  fubjeft,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to 
perfons  of  every  occupation ; we  lhall  therefore 
confider  mankind  under  the  following  general 
clalTes,  viz.  the  Laborious^  the  Sedentary^  and  the 
Studious. 


Though  thofc  who  follow laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moll  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly 
to  fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  ara 
expofed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which, 
in  this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden, 
and  occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheuma- 
tifms,  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,- 
and  are  likewife  forced  to  work  hard,  and  often 
to  carry  burdens  above  their  ftrength,  which,  .by 
overftraining  the  velTels,  occaflon  afthmas,  fevers, 
ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often 
affli6ted  with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  frequent  vicillltudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
poor  living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to 
which  thefe  people  are  frequently  expofed. 

Those  who  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  la- 
bourers, &c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with 
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much  greater  force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs 
diftended  with  more  violence,  than  is  neceflary  for 
■ common  refpiration  : By  this  means  the  tender 
velTels  of  the  lungs  are  over-ftretched,  and  often 
burft,  infomuch  that  a fpitting  of  blood  or  fever 
enfues.  Hippocrates  mentions  an  inftance,  to  this 
purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon  a wager,  carried  an 
afs.  The  man,  he  fays,  was  immediately  feized 
with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rup- 
ture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  often  the  effeft  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  It  likewife  pro-  . 
ceeds  frequently  from  bravado,  or  an  emulation 
to  outdo  others.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ftrongeft 
men  are  moft  commonly  .hurt  by  heavy  burdens, 
hard  labour,  or  feats  of  afHvity.  It  is  rare  to  find 
one  who  excels  in  this  way,  without  a rupture,  a 
fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  hp 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
that  the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effeds 
of  carrying  great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  &c. 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  prafliices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which 
neceflarily  require  a great  exertion  of  llrength, 
as  blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to 
follow  thefe  but  men  of  a ftrong  body  and  they 
_ fhould  never  exert  their  llrength  to  the  utmoll,  nor 
work  too  long.  When  the  mufcles  are  violently 
ftrained,  frequent  reft  is  neceflary,  in  order  that 
they  may  recover  their  tone  j ^ without  this,  the 
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Ilrength  and  conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and 
a premature  old  age  brought  on.  ' 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  likewife: 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration, , 
as  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm,, 
wet  feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  oni 
the  damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  forthofe  who» 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe* 
inconveniencies  ; but  it  is  known  from  experience,, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevent-- 
ed  by  proper  care. 

The  laborious  are  often  afflifted  with  the  iliac: 
palTion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of  the: 
bowels.  Thefe  are  generally  occafioned  by  the: 
caufes  mentioned  above  ; but  they  may  likewife: 
proceed  from  flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  La- 
bourers eat  unfermented  bread  made  of  peas,, 
beans,  rye,  and  other  windy  ingredients.  They, 
alfo  devour  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,, 
ftewed,  or  raw,  with'  various  kinds  of  roots  and 
herbs,  upon  which  they  drink  four  milk,  ftale* 
fmall  beer,'  &c.  Such  a compofition  cannot  fail 
to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion  dif- 
cafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whidoes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  very  common  amongftthofe  who) 
labour  withput  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attri- 
buted to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon;  but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold,, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &c. 
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come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to  the 
fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vdfels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens, 
and  an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  labourers  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time, 
to  wafli  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub 
them  well  with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  people  are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as 
to  be  quite  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub  the  parts 
affefted  with  fnow,  or,  where  it  cannot  be  had,  with 
cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged 
into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  generally 
enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie 
down  and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pradlice  is  fo 
dangerous,  that  they  often  wake  in  a burning  fe- 
ver. Thefe  burning  fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal 
about  the  end  of  fummer  and  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, are  often  occafioned  by  this  means.  When 
labourers  leave  off  work,  v/hich  they  ought  al- 
ways to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  fliould 
go  home,  or,  at  lead,  get  under  fome  cover, 
where  they  may  repof^themfelves  in  fafety. 

Labourers  frequently  follow  their  employ- 
ments in  the  fields  from  morning  till  night,  with- 
out eating  any  thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt 
their  health.  However  homely  their  fare  be,  they 
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ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times  j and  the  harder* 
they  work,  the  more  frequently  they  fliould  eat.. 
If  the  humours  be  not  frequently  repleniiliedl 
with  frefh  nourifhment,  they  foon  become  putrid,, 
and  produce  fevers  of  the  very  worft  kind. 

Labourers  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpecl;. 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  throughi 
mere  indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they- 
might,  for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is. 
wholefome.  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  the  pea-- 
fants  are  too  carelefs  even  to  take  the  trouble  ofr 
drelTing  their  own  viduals.  Such  people  wouldl 
live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indolence,  rather* 
than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them  the; 
greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafion.. 
ed  among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the- 
body' is  not  fufficiently  nouriffled,  the  humours: 
become  bad,  and  the.  folids  weak ; from  whence 
the  moft  fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is; 
iikewife  produiftive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous, 
difeafes  fo  frequent  among  labourers.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, , 
are  generally  affefted  with  difeafes  of  the  fkin, 
which  feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put 
upon  a good  pafture.  This  Ihews  how  much  at 
good  ftate  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fgffi- 
cient  quantity  of  proper  nourifhment. 

PovERTV  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,, 
many  of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of 

them  have  much  forefight  *,  and,  if  they  had,  it 
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is  feldom  in  their  power  to  lave  any  thing. 

They  are  glad  to  make  a fliift  to  live  from 
day  to  day  •,  and,  when  any  difeafe  renders  them 
unable  to  work,  their  families  are  ready  to 
ftarve.  Here  the  god-like  virtue  of  charity 
ought  always  to  be  exerted.  To  relieve  the  in- 
duftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is.  furely  the  moft  ex- 
alted a6l  of  religion  and  humanity.  They  alone, 
who  are  witnelTes  of  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity,  can 
form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perilh  in  difeafes 
for  want  of  proper  affiftance,  and  even  for  want 
of  the  necelfaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolilh  emula- 
tion, which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  an- 
other, till  they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  occafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop 
down  dead.  As  this  is  the  effeft  of  vanity,  it 
ought  always  to  be  checked  by  thofe  who  have 
the  fuperintendence  of  them.  Such  as  wantonly 
throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  deferve  to 
be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf-mur. 
derers.  It  is  pity  that  poor  widows  and  father- 
lefs  children  Ihould  fuffer  by  fuch  ridiculous  con- 
dudt : Could  we  fpeak  to  the  palTions  of  men, 
we  would  bid  them  think  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  then  confider  of  how  great  importance 
their  own  lives  are. 

; The  office  of  a foldier,  in  time  of  war,  may 
be  ranked  amongft  the  laborious  employments. 

Soldiers  fuffer  many  hardffiips  from  the  incle- 
mency of  feafons,  long  marches,  bad  proviGons^ 
hunger,  &c.  Thefe  occafion  fevers,  fluxes, 
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rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafesi  which  gencr- 
1 ally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword,  efpeciallyf 
when  campaigns  are  continued  too  j.ate  in  the  year.’. 
One  week  of  cold  rainy  weather  will  kill  more- 
men,  than  many  months,  when  it  is  dry  and! 
warm. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,. 
Ihould  take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed; 
and  well  fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  finilh  their 
campaigns  in  due  feafon,  and  to  provide  their: 
men  with  dry  and  well-aired  winter-quarters., 
Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to) 
keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from  thofe  in: 
health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the  livesi 
of  the  foldkry  *. 

Sailor§£ 

* It  muft  indeed  be  .acknowledged,  that  foldiers  fufFer  noD 
lefs  from  indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  tham 
from  hardlhipsiri  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  bee 
vicious.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could 
fcheme  be  formed  for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of' 
peace,  both  niore  healthy  and  more  uieful.  Thefe  de- 
firable  objedls  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained,  by  em- 
ploying them  for  fome  time  every  day,  and  advancing  their 
pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the  mother  of 
vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered,  pub- 
lic works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike-roads,  &c.  might* 

' be  made  without  hurting  manufadtures ; and  foldiers  might' 

be  enabled  to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of' 
this  kind  might  eafily  be  condudled,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs 
the  martial  fpirit,  provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  five, 
or  fix  hours  every  day,  and  always  to  work  without  doors 
no  foldier  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow 
;iny  fedentary  employment.  Sedentary  employments  render 

men' 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongfl  the 
laborious.  They  undergo  great  hard  (hips  from 
change  ot  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard 
labour,  bad  proyifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo 
great  importance  both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of 
this  kingdom,  that  too  much  pains  can  never  be 
bellowed  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  preferving 
their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring 
people  is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fliore,  after 
having  been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the 
climate,  or  their  own  conllitutions,  thev  plunge 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  per- 
fift  till  a fever  puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus 
intemperance,  and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the 
caufe  why  fo  many  of  our  brave  failors  die  on 
foreign  coalls.  We  would  not  have  fea-faring 
people  live  too  low  ; but  they  will  find  modera"^ 
tion  the  bell  defence  againll  fevers,  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fome- 
times  getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they 
Ihould  change  their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are 
relieved,  and  take  every  proper  method  to  re- 
llore  perfpirati’on.  They  Ihould  not,  in  this  cafe, 
have  recourfe  to  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors, 

men  wealf  and  elFcminatc,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  hardfiiips 
of  war;  whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every  day  without 
doors  would  Inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their  nerves, 
and  increafe  their  ftrength  and  courage, 
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but  fhould  rather  drink  fuch  as  are  weak  and  di- 
luting, of  a proper  warmth,  and  go  immediately 
to  bed,  where  a found  Beep  and  a gentle  fweat 
would  fet  all  to  rights. 

• But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  moft  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  prevent  thisdifeafe  in  long  voyages; 
yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be 
done  towards  effedling  fo  defirable  an  end,  were 
due  pains  bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  ex- 
ample, various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might 
be  kept  a long  time  at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  apples, 
&c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of 
them,  either  frefli  or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe 
all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the  Blip’s  com- 
pany, ought  to  be  acidulated  inlong  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to 
vitiate  the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long 
time  on  board,  of  which  frefli  bread  might  fre- 
quently be  made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and 
infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  li- 
quor, when  drank  even  in  form  of  wort,  is 
very  wholefome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote 
againll  the  fcurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might 
likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and  fliould  they 
turn  four,  they  would  kill  be  ufeful  as  vinegar. 
Vinegar  is  a very  great  antidote  againll  dileafes, 

and 
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and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at 

fea.  * • ' ^ " 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs, 
&c.  Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and 
puddings  made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables, 
ought  to  be  ufed  plentifully.  Many  other  things 
will  readily  occur  to  people  converfant  in  thefe 
matters,  which  would  tend  to  preferve  the  health 
of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of  men. 

We  havereafonto  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  &c.  of  fea-faring 
people,  that  they  would  be  the  moft  healthy  fet 
of  men  in  the  world  j but  when  thefe  are  negledt- 
ed,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  belt  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recom- 
mend to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  This  will  often  prevent  fe- 
vers, 'and  other  fatal  difeafes.  About  a drachm  of 
it  may  be  chewed  every  day,  or  if  this  fhould 
prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drams  of  fnake- 
root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for  twd 
or  three  days  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  brandy,  and 
half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  un- 
healthy climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form 
this  medicine  be  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed 
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in  water,  wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above, 
or  made  into  an  eleAuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons^ 
oranges,  or  the  like. 


Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies- 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufac- 
turing countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males, 
may  be  reckoned  fedentary 

Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of 
all  employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are 
able  to  carry  on  any  other  bufmefs.  But  thofe 
who  imagine  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not 
fufficient  to  employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly 
miftaken.  An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could 
maintain  his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre 
of  ground.  So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he 
.would  be  contented  to  live  like  a Roman.  This 
fhews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants 
Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given 
only  to  the  ftudious ; we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  re- 
llridling  it  to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as 
much  propriety,  be  denominated  fedentary  as  the  ftudious, 
with  this  particular  difadvantage,’  that  they  are  often  obliged 
to  fit  in  very  aukvvard  poftures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not 
do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic 
riches.  Where  it  is  negkdeci,  whatever  wealth 
may  be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mi- 
fery  will  abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  flu6luating  ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
that  thoufands  of  people  may  be  in  full  employ- 
ment to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can 
never  happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground. 

They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can 
always  by  induftry  obtain,  at  leaft,  the  necelTaries 
of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceiTary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
fhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  aClive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A 
man  fhall  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  four  or  five  hours 
a-day ; but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve, 
will  foon  cbntraCb  difeafes. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people  *,  they  often  fuller  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common 
to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors,  or  ftay-makers,  for 
example,  crouded  into  one  fmail  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte 
the  air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air 
that  is  breathed  repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and 
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becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is 
one  caufe  of  the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other 
complaints  of  the  breaft,  fo  incident  to  fedentary 
artificers. 

■ Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhok’ 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed. 
Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe 
the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infcded.  It 
would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen 
of  fedentary  people  all  found.  The  danger  of 
crouding  them  together  muft  therefore  be  evident 
to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as 
flioemakers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fitua- 
tion  is  extremely- hurtful.  A bending  pofture  ob- 
ftrufts  all  the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  muft 
deftroy  the  health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch 
artificers  generally  complaining  of  indigeftions, 
flatulencies,  headachs,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing  pulhed  forwards  by  an  ereft  pofture,  the 
aeftion  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  is  in  a manner  con- 
fined in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftions,  coftive- 
nefs,  wind<  and  other  hypochondriacal  fymptoms, 
the  conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  excrcife  is  wanting,  and  when  the  matter, 
i which 
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which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way,  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad 
cffefts,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of 
humours.  * 

A bending  pofture  is  likewile  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the  air 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  con- 
fumptions.  Befides,  the  proper  action  of  the 
lungs  being  abfolutely  necelTary  for  making  good 
blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon 
become  univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  con- 
Ilitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by 
prefllire  on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior 
extremities,  which  obftructs  the  circulation  in 
rhefe  parts,  and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble. 

Thus  taylors,  fhoemakers,  &c.  frequently  lofe 
the  life  of  their  legs  altogether;  befides,  the 
blood  and  humours  are,  by  fliagnation,  vitiated, 
and  the  perfpiration  is  obftrufted  : from  whence 
proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches, 
and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common  among 
fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  con- 
fequence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  em- 
ployments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being 
continually  bent,  puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and 
generally  remains  fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure 

of 
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of  body  has  already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful 
to  health,  as  the  vital  fundions,  &c.  are  thereby 
impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an 
^ univcrfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the 
great  fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fe- 
dentary people  flow.  Thefcrophula,  confumption, 
hyfterics,  with  all  the  numerous  train  of  nervous 
difeafes,  which  now  abound,  were  very  little  known 
in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers  became 
fo  numerous  : and  they  are  very  little  known  ftill 
among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  adlive  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  the  great 
manufadturing  towns  at  leafl;  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  afflidted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  be- 
caufe  many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fe- 
dentary life,  like  rickety  children,  lofe  all  incli- 
nation for  exercife  •,  we  ffiall,  however,  throw  out 
a few  hints  with  refpedl  to  the  moft  likely  means 
of  preferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of 
people,  which  fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be 
wife  enough  to  obferve. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary 
artificers  are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture. 
They  ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  eredt  as  the 
nature  of  their  employments  will  permit.  They 
ftiould  likewife  change  their  pofture  frequently, 
and  Ibould  never  fit  too  long  at  a time  ; but  leave 
off  work  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing 
that  will  promote  the  vital  motions. 

' Seden- 
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Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  for  exercife ; yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they 
feldom  employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor 
or  weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad 
for  exercife  and  frefii  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure, 
chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in  a public  houfe,  or 
in  playing  at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he 
generally  lofes  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  aukward  poftures  in  which  many  feden- 
tary artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  elfeft 
of  cuftom  than  neceffity.  For  example,  a table 
might  furely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tay- 
lors  to  fit  round,  with  liberty  for  their  legs  either 
to  hang  down,  or  reft  upon  a foot-board,  as  they 
fhould  chufe.  A place  might  likewife  be  cut  out 
for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a manner  that  he.  might 
fit  as  conveniently  for  working  as  in  the  prefent 
mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

We  would  recommend  to  all  fedentary  artificers 
the  moft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both 
their  fituation  and  occupations  render  this  highly 
neceflary.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
preferve  fedentary  artificers  in  health,  than  a ftricfi: 
attention  to  it ; and  fuch  of  them  as  negledl  it, 
not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  their  health, 
but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  fociety. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fliould  pay  the 
ftrifteft  regard  tofobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard 

without 
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without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but 
one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
•Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fev.ers  after  hard  drinking  or  a feaft. 
When  filch  perlqps  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead 
of  running  to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they  fhould 
ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This  would  remove 
the  complaint  more  effeftually  than  ftrong  liquor, 
and  would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  particular  rules  for 
preferving  the  health  of  the  fedentary,  we  lhall 
recommend  to  them  the  following  general  plan,  viz. 
That  every  perfon  who  follows  a fedentary  em- 
ployment fhould  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  with 
his  own  hands.  This  he  might  dig,  plant,  fow, 
and  weed  at  leifure-hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both 
an  exercife  and  amulemcnt,  while  it  produced 
many ‘of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After  working 
an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return  with  more 
keennefs  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than  if 
he  had  been  all  the  while  idle.  ' 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive 
to  health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the 
earth  and  frefh  herbs  revive  and  chear  the 
fpirits,  whilft  the  perpetual  profpeft  of  fomething 
coming  to  maturity,  delights  and  entertains  thfc 
mind.  We  are  fo  made  as  to  be  always  pleafed 
with  fomewhat  in  profpe6l,  however  diftant  or 
however  trivial.  Hence  the  happinefs  that  moll 

men 
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inen  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  building,  &c- 
Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  employments 
of  the  early  ages : and,  when  kings  and  conquerors 
cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  happinefs  con-  ' 
lilted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manutafturers  in  great  towns  ; but  obfervation 
proves,  that  the  plan  is  very  prafticable.  In  the 

town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorjcffiire,  where  the  erreat 

. ^ 

iron  manufadlure  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a 
journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  pollefs  a piece 
of  ground,  which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  I'his 
practice  has  many  falutary  effedls.  It  not  only 
induces  thefe  people  to  take  exercife  without  doors, 
but  alfo  to  eat  many  gree  ■ roots,  &c.  of  their 
own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufac- 
turers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  ffiould 
not  follow  the  fame  plan. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  croud  into 
great  towns.  This  htuation  may  have  fome  ad- 
vantages ; but  it  has  likewife  its  diladvantages. 

All  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it 
in  their  power  to  polTefs  a piece  of  ground-, 
which  indeed  moll  ot  them  do.  d'his  not  only 
gives  them  exercife,  but  enables  them  to  live 
more  comfortably.  So  far  at  lead  as  our  obfer- 
vation reaches,  mechanics  who  live  in  the  country 
are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in  great  towns. 

F They 
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They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  greater  affluence, 
and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and  numerous 
offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape 
or  another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health. 
Thofe  who  negledt  it,  though  they  may  for  a 
while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it. 
Their  humours  are  generally  vitiated,  their  folids, 
relaxed,  and  their  fpirits  depreffed. 

Intense  thinking  is  fo  deftruftive  to  health, 
that  few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious 
perfons  who  are  ftrong  and  healthy,  or  live  to  an 
extreme  old  age.  Hard  ftudy  always  implies  a 
fedentary  life  ; and,  when  intenfe  thinking  is  join- 
ed to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muff 
be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a few 
months  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excel- 
lent conftitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous 
complaints,  which  could  never  be  removed. 
Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought 
more  than  for  perpetual  aftion,  and  would  be  as 
foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body,  that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  mo- 
tions may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft 
any  degree.  Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  all  the  fecretions; 
whereas  fadneis  and  profound  thought  never  fail 

to  retard  them.  Flence  it  would  appear,  that 
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even  a degree  of  thoughtleffnefs  is  necefiary  to 
health.  Indeed,  the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  fpirits-,  while  the  perfon,  who  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  fel- 
dom think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally 
become  quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a 'melancholy 
proof  how  readily  the  greateft  bleflings  may  be 
abufed.  Thinking,  like  every  thing  elfe,  when 
carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  : nor  can  any 
thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a 
man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend  his 
mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  afUve  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature 
of  that  conneflion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind 
and  body,  or  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutually  affeft  each  other,  we  fliall  only 
mention  thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are 
more  peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjedl  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeafe  is  generally  occafioned  by  in- 
digeflion,  and  an  obftruiled  perfpiration.  It  is 
impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till 
night  fhould  either  digefl  his  food,  or  have  any 
of  the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that 
matter,  which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin, 
is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not 
duly  prepared,  difeafes  muft  enfue. 

F 2 The 
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The  ftudious  are  often  afflicfled  with  the  Hone 
and  gravel.  Exercifc  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecrction  and  difcharge  of  urine  •,  confequently 
a fedentary  life  mull  have  the  contrary  effedt. 
Any  one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving, 
that  he  palles  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in 
the  night,  and  alfo  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than 
when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  ob- 
flirudtions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
the  confequence  of  inaftivity.  Hence  fedentary 
people  are  frequently  afflidled  with  fchirrous  livers. 
But  the  proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the 
bile  is  fo  necelTary  a part  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
that  where  thefe  are  not  duly  performed,  the 
health  muft  foon  be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indi- 
geftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the 
whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the  confequences 
of  a vitiated  ftate,  or  obflrudlions  of  the  bile. 

Fev/  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious 
than  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already 
been  obferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly 
expanded  in  thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife, 
and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudlions,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  will  enfue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife, 
but  the  pofture  in  which  ftudious  perfbns  generally 
fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read 
or  write  much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of 
bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs  with  their 
breaft  upon  a table  or  bench.  This  pofture  can- 
not fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 
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No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
inadlivity  never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and 
vitiated,  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the 
whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions 
grievous  headachs,  which  bring  on  apoplexies, 
vertigos,  palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The 
bell  way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too 
long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the  belly  regular, 
either  by  proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a little 
of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflidted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle  light  is  pe-i 
culiarly  hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be 
pradliled  as  leldom  as  poflible.  When  it  is  un- 
avoidable, the  eyes  Ihould  be  Ihaded,  and  the 
head  fhould  not  be  held  too  low.  When  the  eyes 
feel  flilF  and  painful,  they  lliould  be  bathed  every 
night  and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little 
brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excre- 
tions are  very  defedlive  in  the  ftudious.  The 
dropfy  is  often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of 
thole  humours  which  ought  to  be  carried  off 
in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may  obferve,  that  fit- 
ting makes  his  legs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off  by 

exercife  •,  which  clearly  points  out  the  method  of 
prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are 
often  the  effedl  of  ftudy.  Nothing  is  fo  dcftruc- 
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tive  to  the  nerves  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a 
manner  unhinges  the  whole  human  frame,  and 
not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  diforders 
the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy, 
and  even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effeifl  of  clofe 
application  to  ftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe 
which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the 
humours,  a defe6l  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a de- 
bility of  the  nervous  fyftem, ' which  may  not  be 
induced  by  intenfe  thinking.  * 

The  mod-  afflicting  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  ftudious  is,  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldorn  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought.  It  may  rather  be  called  a compli- 
cation of  maladies,  than  a fingle  one.  To  what 
a wretched  condition  are  the  beft  of  men  often 
reduced  by  it  ^ Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail ; 
a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  minds ; they 
live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and  are  con- 
tinually in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where, 
alas  ! k is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour 
under  this  diforder,  though  they  be  often  made 
the  fubjeft  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim  our  higheft 
fympathy  and  compaffion.  * 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterou^ 
than  for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  buftnefs. 
A mere  ftudent  is  feldorn  an  ufeful  member  of 
fociety.  He  often  neglefts  the  moft  important 
duties  of  life,  in  order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a very 
trifling  nature.  Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that 
any  ufeful  invention  is  the  effedl  of  mere  ftudy. 
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The  farther  men  dive  into  profound  refearches, 
they  generally  deviate  the  more  from  common 
fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  altogether. 
Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making  men 
wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute 
fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubts  and  un- 
certainty. All  that  is  necefiary  for  man  to  know, 
in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained,  and  the 
reft,  like  the  forbidden  tree,  ferves  only  to  increafe 
his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will 
fo  far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk 
are  fo  far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather 
encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind, 
when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but 
attention  to  fubjefts  of  a more  trivial  nature. 
Thefe  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  con- 
quently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contradt  a contempt  for 
what  they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afham- 
ed  to  be  feen  with  any  but  philolophers.  This 
however  is  no  proof  of  their  being  philofophers 
themfelves.  No  man  deferves  that  name  who  is 
afhamed  to  unbend  his  mind  by  aflTociating  with 
the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the  fociety  of  child- 
ren will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel  the  gloom 
which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occaflon. 
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As  ftudioLis  people  are  nece/Tarily  much-withim 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and! 
well-aired  place  for  ftudy.  'This  would  not  only 
prevent  the  bad  effeds  which  attend  confined  air,, 
but  would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy 
influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of 
Euripides  the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to 
a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
moflihenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  fhidy  where  nothing  could  either  be  heard  or 
feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch  venerable  names, 
we  cannot  help  condemning  their  talle.  A man 
may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant 
apartment  as  in  a cave ; and  may  have  as  happy 
ideas  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render 

the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they  never 
reach. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  fliould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  poflure.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ercfl; 
poflure  as  poflible,  Thofe  who  diflate  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  efle6t  frequently  to 
read  or  jpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exerciles  the 
lungs,  but  almofl  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudi- 
OLis  people  arc  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  dif- 
courfes  in  public.  Such  indeedfometimeshurt  them- 
felves  by  over-ading  their  part;  but  this  is  their 
own  fault,  Fhe  man  who  dies  a martyr  to  mere 
vociferation  merits  not  our  fympathy, 

The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers  been 
jockoned  the  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But 
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it  is  alfo  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  wliile 
the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreflied  with 
deep.  Studious  people  Ihould  therefore  fometimcs 
Ipend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  orfomemianly 
diverfions  without  doors.  This  would  make  them 
return  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would 
be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their 
fpirits  are  worn  ou't  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think  no 
longer.  Every  ftudious  perfon  fliould  make  it  a 
part  of  his  bufinels,  and  lliould  let  nothing  inter- 
rupt his  hours  of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of 
ftudy. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effedt  in  relieving 
the  mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  that  fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and 
good-humour. 

It  is  the  reproach  of  learning,  that  fo  many  of 
her  votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  betake 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  in- 
deed is  a remedy ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  al- 
ways proves  deftruftive.  Would  fuch  perfons, 
when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and 
gallop  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it 
a more  effeftual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medi- 
cine in  the  apothecary’s  fhop,  or  ^11  the  ftrong 
liquors  in  the  world, 


It 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men, 
while  in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things! 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferablc 
obje6l  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing, 
.walking,  riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing 
for  health  after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  re- 
commended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, the  advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  treated  with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  ne- 
gledt.  Such  is  the  weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind, 
and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in  thofe  who 
ought  to  be  wifer  than  others. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we 
fee  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe 
it  in  moderation.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  Ipar- 
ing  in  the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  ran- 
cid, or  hard  of  digeftion.  Their  fuppers  ihould  al- 
ways be  light,  and  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  • 
Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not 
too  ftrong,  good  cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if 
troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little 
brandy. 

We  fiiall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the 
ftudious,  that  they  fnould  not  be  too  violent,  nor 
ever  carried  to  the  degree  of  exceflive  fatigue. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  varied,  fo 
as  to  give  aftion  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  •,  and  fhould,  as  often  as  poffible,  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  In  general^  riding  on  horfeback, 

walking, 
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walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome 
aftive  diverfions  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  to  the  ftudious.  Tt  will,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fupply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  Ihould  not 
be  negleded  by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  warm  feafon. 

The  ftudious  ought  neither  to  take  exercife,  nor 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 
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UNV^  HOLES  OME  food,  and  irregularities 

in  diet,  occafion  many  difeales.  There  isi 
no  doubt  but  the.  whole  conftitution  of  body; 
may  be  changed  by  diet.  The  fluids  may  be* 
thereby  attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild! 
or  acrimonious,  coagulated  of  diluted,  to  almoftt 
any  degree.  Nor  are  its  effefts  upon  the  folids, 
lefs  confiderable.  They  may  be  braced  or  re- 
laxed, have  their  lenflbility,  motions,  &c.  greatly 
increafed  or  diminilhed,  by  dilferent  kinds  of: 
aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe  things: 
will  be  fuflicient  to  fliew,  how  much  the  pre-- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  pre-- 
fervatio4  of  health  only:  It  is  likewife  of  impor- 
tance in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention,-  ini 
the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by 
diet  alone.  Its  effects,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo' 
quick  as  thofe  of  medicine  ; but  they  are  gene- 
rally more  Lifting : Befides,  it  is  neither  fo  dif 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  as  me- 
dicine, and  is  always  more  eafily  obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds 
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of  aliment  in  ufe 'among  mankind;  nor  to  fliew 
their  effeds  upon  the  different  confbitutions  of  the 
human  body ; but  to  mark  fom.e  of  the  moft 
pernicious  errors  which  , people  are  apt  to  fall 
into,  with  refpeft  both  to  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lities of  their  food,  and  to  point  out  their  influ- 
ence upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
exadl  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex, 
and  conftitution : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is 
by  no  means  neceffary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid 
all  extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to 
weigh  and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches 
every  creature  when  it  has  enough  ; and  the  calls 
of  thirft  and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them 
when  more  is  neceffary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  re- 
gard to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  me- 
rits farther  confideration.  There  are  many  ways 
by  which  provifions  may  be  rendered  unwhole- 
fome.  Bad  feafons  may  either  prevent  the  ripen- 
ing of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards,  Thefe,' 
indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence,  and  we  muft  fub- 
mit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  puniflunent  can  be 
! too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil 
I by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raile  the  price. 
The  foundefl  grain,  if  kept  too  long,  becomes 
unfit  for  ufe 

Animal 

• The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fufFer  br 
unfound  provifions;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are 
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Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be: 
rendered  unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long. 
All  animal  fnbftances  have  a conftant  tendency  toj 
putrefaction ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too;> 
far,  they  not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,, 
but  hurtful  to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and! 
fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  ought  never  to  be. 
eaten.  It  is  a common  pradlice,  however,, 
in  fome  grafing  countries,  for  fervants  and  poor 
people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  difeafe,, 
or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
oblige  people  to  do  this ; but  they  had  better  eat 
a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  whole-- 
fome  : It  would  both  afford  a better  nourifhment,, 
and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injundtions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat: 
ariiy  creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  aa 
ftridt  regard  to  health  j and  ought  to  be  obfervedl 
by  Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die; 
of  themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe  ■,  but: 
how  a difeafed  animal  Ihould  be  wholefome  food^, 
is  inconceivable : Even  thofe  which  die  by  acci- 
dent muft  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed: 
with  the  flefh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks, 
fwine,  &c.  are  neither  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford 

of  great  importance  to  the  ftate  : Befides,  difeafes  occafioned 
by  unwholefome  food  often  prove  infedtious,  by  which  means 
they  reach  people  in  every  llation.  It  is  therefore  the  inte- 
reft  of  all  to  take  care  that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind, 
bs  expofed  to  fale. 

6 wholefome 
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wholefome  nourifliment.  No  animal  can  be  whole- 
fome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  ftalled  cattle,  hogs,  ^c.  are  cram- 
med with  grofs  food,  but  not  allowed  exercife 
nor  free  air ; by  which  means  they  indeed  grow 
fat,  but  their  humours,  not  being  properly  pre- 
pared or  affimulated,  remain  crude,  and  occafion 
indigeftions,  grofs  humours,  and  opprelTion  of  the 
fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by 
being  over-heated.  Excefilve  heat  caufes  a fever, 
exalts  the  animal  fairs,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  inti- 
mately with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated. 
For  this  reafon  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed 
who  over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would 
chufe  to  eat  the  flefti  of  an  animal  which  had  died 
in  a high  fever ; yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over- 
drove cattle ; and  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even 
to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuf- 
tom  of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals 
with  air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every 
day  pradlifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty 
trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
guft  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which 
comes  from  the  ffiambles.  Who  can  bear  the 
thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  tip 
with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  per- 
haps labouring  under  the  very  worft  of  difeafes  ? 

No 
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No  people  in  the  world  eat  ftich  quantities  of 
animal  food  as  the  Englifli ; this  is  one  reafon 
why  they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy, 
and  its  numerous  train  of  confequences,  as  indi- 
geftion,  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &cc.  Ani- 
mal food  was  furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with 
a proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found 
the  moll  wholefome  ; but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  filh,  and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  is 
certainly  too  much.  All  who  value  health  ought 
to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal  of  flefh- 
meat  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to 
confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  fre- 
quently do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine. 
From  hence  it  Is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and 
milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we  flrould  have  lefs 
fcurvy,  and-likewife  fewer  putrid  and  inflamma- 
toi7  fevers.  ''  ‘ 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  mbift, 
nor  too  dry.  .Moifl  aliment  relaxes  the  folids, 
and  renders  the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  fe- 
males, who  live  much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet, 
generally  become  weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  fo- 
lid  food  ' from  whence  proceed  hyfterics,  and 
all  their  dreadful  confequences  *.  On  the  other 

hand, 

* Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  efFe£ls  of  tea  In  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed  rather 
from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any  bad  qualities 

in 
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hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids  In 
a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvies, 
and  the  like. 

The  arts  of  Cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different  in- 
gredients, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or 
rich  foup,  the  compofition  proves  almofl:  a poi- 
fon.  All  high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only 
incentives  to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the 
ftomach.  It  were  well  for  mankind  if  cookery, 
as  an  art,  were  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roaft- 
ing  or  boiling  is  all  that  the  Itomach  requires. 
Thefe  alone  are  fufflcient  for  people  in  health,  and 
the  fick  have  ftill  lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims 
our  attention.  Water  is  not  onIy_  the  bafis  of 
moft  liquors,  but  alfb  compofes  a great  part  of 
our  folid  food.  Good  water  muft  therefore  be  of 


in  the  tea  ufelf.  Teals  now  the  univerfal  breakfaftin  this 
part  of  the  world  ; but  the  morning  is  furely  the  moft  im- 
proper time  of  the  day  for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate 
perfons,  who,  by  the  by.  are  the  greateft  tea-drinkers,  can- 
not eat  anything  in  the  morning.  Iffoch  perfons,  after 
fafti^ng  ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  five  or  fix  cups  of  tea. 

Go  d tea.  taken  m moderate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong,  nor  too 
hot.  nor  drunk  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  will  folddm  do 
harm , but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubfti- 
med^in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  mull  have  many  ill 
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the  greateft  importance  in  diet.  The  belt  water- 
is  that  which  is  moft  pure,  and  free  from  any- 
mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts, 
of  moft  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
by  which  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  me-- 
tals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have: 
peculiar  difeafes,  which  in  all  probability  pro-- 
ceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live- 
near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants? 
of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large* 
tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is? 
generally  imputed  to  the  fnow- water  *,  but  there* 
is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  mine- 
rals in  the  mountains  through  which  the  waters? 
pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bo- 
dies, it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,, 
tafte,  fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.. 
Our  bufinefs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for 
common  ufe,  as  is  lighteft,  and  without  any  par- 
ticular colour,  tafte,  or  fmell.  In  moft  places  oft 
Britain  the  inhabitants  have  it  m their  power  to) 
make  choice  of  their  water,  and  few  things  would: 
contribute  more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to 
this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often  induces- 
people  to  make -ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neareft' 
them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the* 
ftri(fteft  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,. 

as 
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as  many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated 
by  bad  water ; and,  when  once  it  has  been  pro- 
cured at  a great  expence,  people  are  unwilling 
to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear 
by  filtration,  or  foft  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and 
air,  &c.  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We 
fhall  only,  in  general,  advife  all  to  avoid  waters 
which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the 
like,  as  fuch  waters  often  become  putrid.  Even 
cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  fea- 
fons,  water  which  has  ftood  long  in  fmall  refer- 
voirs,  without  being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or 
frefliened  with  fhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication 
with  the  air.  When  either  animal  or  vegetable 
fubftances  are  fuffered  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  wells, 
they  corrupt  and  taint  the  water.  Even  the  air 
itfelf,  when  confined  in  wells,  becomes  poifonous,. 
and  muft  render  the  water  lefs  wholefome. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they 
have  been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill 
continue  to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every 
perfon  who  can  afford  them  ■,  we  fhall  rather  en- 
deavour to  affifl  people  in  their  choice  of  thefe 
liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn  what  cuftom 
has  fo  firmly  eftabliflied.  It  is  not  the  moderate 
ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which  hurts  man- 
kind ; it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuck  as  are  ill-pre-. 
pared  or  vitiated. 
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^ Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt' 
digellion,  rather  than  affift  it ; and  the  body  is  i 
fo  far  from  being  ftrengthened  by  them,  that  it  isi 
weakened  and  relaxed.  Many  imagine,  that  hard 
labour  could  not  be  fupported  without  drinking 
ftrong  liquors  ; This  is  a very  erroneous  notion; 
Men  who  never  tafte  flrong  liquors  are  not  only 
able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much 
longer  than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily.  But,  fup- 
pofe  flrong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more 
work,  they  mnfl  neverthelefs  wafle  the  powers  of  ’ 
life,  and  occafion  premaaire  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufls  the  fpirits, 
heats  and  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the 
body  to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  flrong  : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  mull 
either  be  drunk  new,  or  they  become  four  and 
dead  j when  fuch  liquors  are  drunk  new,  the  fer- 
mentation not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the 
bowels,  and  occafion  flatulencies  ; and,  when  kept 
till  Bale,  they  four  on  the  llomach,  and  hurt  di- 
geflion.  For  this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cyder, 
&c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  flrength  as  to  keep  till 
they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  fhould  be  ufed. 
When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too  long,  though  they 
fhould  not  become  four,  yet  they  generally  con- 
tradl  a hardnefs,  which  renders  them  unwhole- 
fome.  Thus  we  find  that  bottled  ale  hurts  the 
flomach,  occafions  the  gravel,  &c. 
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All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  thdr 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  mofl:  general  branches 
of  bufinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adul- 
terate them.  The  great  objedl  both  of  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to.  render  it  intoxicat- 
ing. But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done 
by  other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be 
ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent 
even  to  name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made 
life  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
ffiat  the  pradice  is,  very  common,  and  that  all  the 
ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpole  are  of  a narcotic 
or  ftupifaftive  nature.  But,  as  all  opiates  are  of 
a poilbnous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mull 
be  the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though 
they  do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the 
nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil 
the  digeftion,  &c. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared, 
kept  to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation’ 
they  would  prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  Bur, 
while  they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulte- 
rated, and  taken  to  excefs,  they  muft  have  many 
bad  confequences. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only 
to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their 
bread.  Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a.  part  of  diet,  that 
too  much  care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have 
It  found  and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
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not  only  neceflary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain, 
but  likewife  properly  prepared,  and  kept  free 
from  all  unwholefome  ingredients.  This,  how- 
ever, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  not  always  the 
jcafe  with  bread  prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a 
trade  of  vending  it.  Their  objedt  is  rather  to 
pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health.  The 
bell  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor 
too  fine ; well  fermented,  and  made  of  wheat 
flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to* 
explain  their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point: 
out  their  effedls  in  different  conftitutions,  wouldl 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  at 
detail  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally ^ 
underftood,  and,  of  courfe,  little  attended  to,  we* 
fhall  only  mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with, 
/efpedl  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

Persons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,, 
ought  to  avoid  all  vifeid  food,  or  fuch  things  as. 
are  hard  of  digeffion.  Their  diet,  however, 
ought  to  be  Iblid  ; and  they  fliould  take  plenty  of 
cxercife  in  the  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing; 
in  the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifliing.'. 
as  fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  &c.  Theii: 
food  fhould  confift  moflly  of  bread  and  other  ve- 
getable fubflances  •,  and  their  drink  ought  to  be 
water,  whey,  and  the  like. 

Fat  people  lliould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nou- 

rifliing  diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  rad- 
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difli,  garlic,  fpices,  or  fiich  things  as  are  heating 
and  promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink 
fhould  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and 
they  ought  to  take  much  exercile  and  little  fleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppo- 
fite  courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe 
food  is  apt  to  four  on  their  flomach,  fhould  live 
rnuch  on  flefli-meats  •,  and  ihofe  who  are  affli61;ed 
with  hot  alkaline  erudations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affefted  with  the  gout,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought 
to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is 
vifcid,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  all  faked  or  fmoke- 
dried  provifions,  and  whatever  is  auflere,  acid, 
or  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach.  Their  food  fhould 
be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the 
age  and  conflitution,  but  allb  to  the  manner  of 
life  : A fedentary  or  fludious  perfon  fhould  live 
more  fparingly  than  one  who  labours  hard  with- 
out doors.  Many  kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a 
peafant  very  well,  which  would  be  almofl  indi- 
geftible  to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter  will  live  upon 
a diet  on  which  the  former  would  flarve. 

D lET  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  con- 
flant  ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  liave  fome  bad 
effedls.  Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  va- 
riety of  aliments  which  flie  has  provided  for  man, 
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and  likewife  by  giving  him  an  appetite,  for  diffe- 
rent  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency 
to  increafe  it : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  Ihould 
not  life  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fliould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with 
the  gravel  ought  to  Ihun  all  auftere  and  aftrin- 
gent  aliments  j and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  Ihould 
not  indulge  in  animal  food,  &c. 

In  the  firll  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
nouriihing,  and  of  a diluting  nature,  but 
frequently  ufed.  Food  that  is  folid,  with  a fuffi- 
ci^nt  degree  of  tenacity,  is  moft  proper  for  the 
ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the  laft  pe- 
riod,of  life,  when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  that  of  ;the  firft.  It  Ihould  be 
lighter,  and  more  diluting  than  that  of  vigorous 
age,  and, likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neccffary  for  health  that  our  diet 
be  wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular 
periods.  Some  imagine,  thar-long  facing  wilf 
atone  for  excefs  j but  this,  intlead  of  mending  the 
matter,  generally  makes  it  worfe.  When  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines  are  over-diltended  with  food, 
they  lofe  fheir  proper  tone,  and,  by  long  falling, 
they  become  wealc,  and  inflated  with  wind. 
Thus,  either  gluttony,  or  falling  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digellion. 

F HE  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
necelTary  for  repairing  the  continual  wallc  of  our 
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bodies,,  byp  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found 
and,  Iweet.  Our  humours,,  even  in  the  moft 
healthy  Hate,  h^ve  a conftant  tendency  to  become 
putrid,  vyhich  canj  only  be  presented  by.  frequent 
I'upplies.o.f  nourifhment:  Whemdiut  is  want- 
ing too  long,  die  putrefadion  often  proceeds  lo. 
far,  as  to  occafion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From 
hencqvve  may  learn  the  necelTity  of  regular  meals. 

No  perfpn  can  enjoy  a good  date  of  health,  whofe 
veflels  are  either,  frequently  overcharged,  or  the 
humours  long  deprived  of  frelh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Eong  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young 
people-,  ip  vitiates  their  humours,  and  prevents 
their  growth  and  ftrength  : Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious 
to  the  aged.  Moft  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
are  afflided  with  wind  : This  complaint  is  not 
only,  increafcd,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal, ^ by  long  falling.  Old  people,  when 
their  ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized 
with  giddinefs,  headachs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe 
complaints  may  generally  be  removed  by  a bit  of 
broadband  a glafs.  of,  wine,  or.  taking  any  other  fo- 
lid  food  which  plainly  points  oup  the  method  of 
preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  thefudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  occafioned.by  falling  too  long,  as  it  ex- 
haufts  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind 
we  would  therefore  advlfe  people,  in  the  decline  of  , 
life,  never  to  allow  their  ftomachs,  to  be  too  long 
empty.  Many,  people  take  nothjng  but  a few 
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cups  of  tea  and  a bit  of  bread,  from  nine  o’clock 
at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such 
may  be  faid  almoft  to  fall  three-fourths  of  their 
time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite, 
vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind’; 

all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break- 
faft. 

It  is  a very  common  praftice  to  eat  a light 
breakfaft  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom 
ought  to  be  reverled.  When  people  fup  late, 
their  fupper  Ihould  be  very  light ; but  the  break- 
faft  ought  always  to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a 
light  fupper,  goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes 
in  the  morning,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appe- 
tite for  his  breakfaft,  and  he  may  freely  indulge 

The  flrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ; but 
they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  re- 
pletion. Many  difeafes,  elpecially  fevers,  are  the 
effeft  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
vefl'els.  Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  ge- 
nerally a great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  hu- 
mours, When  thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed,  by 
an  overcharge  of  rich  and  nourilhing  diet,  the 
veffcls  become  too  much  diftended,  and  obftruc- 
rions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many 
people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive 
fevers,  after  a feafl;  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuf- 
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tomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a ruore  falutary 
nature  which  it  has  not  been  ufed  to.  ^ When 
therefore  a change  becomes  necelTary,  it  ought 
always  to  be  made  gradually,  as  a fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious 
diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even 
to  occafion  death  itfelt. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  wc 
would  not  'be  underftood  as  condemning  every 
fmall  deviation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoffible 
for  people  at  all  times  to  avoid  fom.e  <iegree  of 
excels,  and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  make 
even  the  fmalleft  deviation  dangerous.  It  may 
therefore  be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  fometimes 
taking  more,  fometimes  lefs,  than  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  drink,  provided  always  that  re^ 
gard  be  had  to  moderation. 
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Unwholesome  air  is  a very;  common  caufe  of 
difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger  ari- 
sing from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard 
what  goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves 
often  more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air-,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bo. 
dies- with  which  it  comes  into  contad,  and  is  often 
lo  replenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as 
to  occafion.immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  ef- 
fsds  feldom.  happen,  as  people,  are  generally  on 
their  guard  againft  them..  The  lels  perceptible  in;, 
fiuencesiof  bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to 
mankind ; we  fiiall  therefore  endeavour  to  point 
out  fome  of  thefe,  and  to  fhew  from  whence  the 
danger  chiefly  arifes. 


Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  What- 
ever greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moi- 
fture,  &c.  renders  it  unwholefome  : For  example, 
that  which  is  too  hot  diflipates  the  watery  parts 
of  the  blood,  exalts  the  bile,  and  renders  the 
whole  humours  aduft  and  thick.  Hence  proceed 
bilious  and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera  morbus, 
&:c.  Very  cold  air  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  con- 
ftringes  thp  folids,  and  congeals  the  fluids.  It 
occafio.-.s  rheumatifms,  coughs  and  catarrhs,  with 
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other  difeafes  of  the  throat,  breaft,  &c.  Air  thdt 
is  too  moift  deftroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring  of  the 
folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fe- 
vers, dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crouded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  it 
foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  de- 
licate perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crouded  churches,  alTemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  exhaufted  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or 
the  like. 

» 

In  great  cities  fo  many_  things  tend  to  pollute 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only 
breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded 
with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  be- 
fides  the  vapours  continually  arifing  from  innu- 
merable putrid  fubftances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter- 
houfes,  &c.  All  poffible  care  Ihould  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that 
the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  No- 
thing tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the 
air  of  a city  than  dirty  ftreets. 

It  is,  very  common  in  this  country  to  have 
church-yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities. 
Whether  this  be  the  effefb  of  ancient  fuperftition, 
or  owing  to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter 
of  no  confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the 
CLiftom,  It  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which 
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reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  •,  by  means  of  which 
the  molt  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious  cuftoms,  often 
become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of’ 
putrid  carcafles,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in 
a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  tO' 
taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the 
lungs,  mull  occafion  difeafes  *. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  Hill  more: 
detellable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,, 
and  the  effiuvia  from  putrid  carcafles  mult  render- 
it  ftill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  build-- 
ings  with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  openi 
above  Once  a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires; 
nor  open  windows,  and  rarely  kept  clean.  This: 
occafions  that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmelil 
which  one  feels  upon  entering  a church,  'and  ren-- 
ders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetu- 
dinary. Thefe  inconveniences  might,  in  a great: 
meafure,  be  obviated  by  prohibiting  all  perfons; 
from  burying  within  churches,  by  keeping  them; 
clean,  and  permitting  a ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafsi 
frequently  through  them  by  opening  oppofite  doors, 
and  windows,  &c. 

Wherever  air  llagnates  long,  it  becomes  un-- 
wholefome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confinedl 
jn  jails  not  only  contract:  malignant  fevers  them- 

* In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the* 
dead  at  fome  dillance  from  any  town.  As  this  praflice  ob- 
tained among  rhe  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it; 
is  ftrange  that  the  weflern  parts  of  Europe  fhould  not  have  fol- 
lowed their  .example  in  a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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fclves,  but  often  communicate  them  to  others. 
Nor  are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call 
them  houfes,  poffelfed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns, 
much  better  than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habita- 
tions are  the  very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and 
contagious  difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom 
enjoy  good  health  j and  their  children  commonly 
die  young.  In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have 
it  in  their  power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greatefl 
attention  to  free  open  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can’ 
be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated  by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and 
admitting  a current  of  frelh  air  into  every  room. 
Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as  people 
rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  windows  through 
the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour, 
and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fhips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  flibuld  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and.  introducing 
frelh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moft  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  moll  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerlal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
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numei-ous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs. 

Ajr  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars, 
&c.  is  extremdy  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to 
be  avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often 
kills  almoft  as  quickly  as  lightening.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  people  fhould  be  very  tautious  in  opening  cel- 
lais  that  'have  been  long  ihut,  or  going  down  into 

deep  wells,  or  pits,  elpecially  if  they  have  been 
kept  clofe  covered. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houles,  chufe 
to  fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condu61;  is  very 
imprudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be 
well  aired ; as  it  is  generally  Occupied  in  the  night 
only,  when  ail  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a 
fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  becomes  (fill  greater. 
Many  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep  by  a fire  in  a 
fmall  apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 

, fo  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  lleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 
night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it  through  the  day.  This  pra6tice  would 
have  a greater  efted  in  preferving  the  health  of  ci- 
tizens than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Delicate  perlbns  ought,  as  much  as  poflible, 
to  avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  afthmatic  and  confum'ptive.  Such 
perfons  fliould  fly  cities  as  they  would  do  the 
plague.  The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much 
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hurt  by  it.  I have  often  feen  pcrfons  fo  much 
afflifted  with  this  malady  while  in  town,  that  it 
fcemed  impolTible  for  them  to  live,  wlio,  upon 
being  removed  to  the  country,  were  immediately 
relieved.  The  fame  obfcrvation  holds  with  regard 
to  nervous  and  hyftenc  women.  Many  people, 
indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change  their 
fituation  in  queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to 
fuch  perfons  is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fliould  ad- 
mit frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and 
take  care  to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  necelTary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  .colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thele,  by  obftrufting  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places 
damp  and  unwholefomc.  As  fuch  walls  are  now, 
in  mod  parts  of  this  country,  become  ufelefs, 
they  ought  to  be  pulled  dov/n,  and  every  method 
taken  to  admit  a free  pafTage  to  the  air.  Proper 
attention  to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend 
( more  to  preferve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all 
: the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

•J  Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  plantino-, 

, or  thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  ah 
unwholeforne.  Wood  not  only  obdrudls  the  free 
current  of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities 
f of  moift  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly 
i|  damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance 
II  from  a houfe,  but  fliould  never  be  planted  too  near 
cfpecially  in  aflat  country.  Many  of  the  gen- 
ii tlemen’s 
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tletnen  s fears  in  England  are  rendered  very  un 
wholcfome  from  the  great  quantity  of  wood  whic. 
lurrounds  them. 

Houses  fituated  in  low  marflTiy  countries,  m 
near  large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewilii 
unwholclome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  onli’ 
render  the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exha- 
lations, which  produce  the  moft  dangerous  am, 
fatal  difeafes.  Xhofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabii 
marfliy  countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  thn 
dryeft  lituations  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly 
and  to  pay  the  ftriaeft  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefli  air  be  neceffary  for  thofe  in  health,  it 
Fill  more  lo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  liveti 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muFi 
be  kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  car: 
hardly  enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies  witln- 
out  being  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of' the  hot  fuff- 
focating  fmell.  How  this  muft  affedl  the  fick., 
any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficlail 
to  the  fick  as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving  ol 
all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence,:. 
We  are  not  however  to  throw  open  doors  and  win-- 
dovvs  at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  i 
let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poffible;, 
by  opening  the  windows  of  fome  other  apart-* 
ment. 

T.  HE  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be^ 
greatly  frefliened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,^, 
by  fprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with;i 
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Vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  ve- 
getable acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crouded 
into  the  fame  hoiife,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
into  the  fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiffion  of 
frefh  air  becomes  abfolutely  necelTary,  Infirma- 
ries, holpitals,  &c.  often  become  fo  noxious,  for 
want  of  proper  ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  ' 
hazard  from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfen- 
teiies,  and  other  infecflious  difeafes  prevail, 
Physicjans,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend 
hofpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fake,  to  take  care 
that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as 
are  obliged  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  amongd: 
the  fick,  run  great  hazard  of  being  themleives 
infeded  when  .the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and 
places  for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fitug? 
don,  at  fome  diftance  from  any  great  town. 
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Many  people  look  upon  the  neceltity  man 
is  under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Itrudlure  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health : 
Thofe  whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily 
bread,  are  not  only  the  moft  healthy,  but  generally 
the  moft  happy  part  of  mankind.  Induftry  fcldom 
fails  to  place  fuch  above  want,  and  aflivlty  ferves 
them.inftead  of  phyfic.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  in- 
fant colonies,  and  the  common  longevity  of  fuch 
as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove 
it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as  the  moft  ufe-  [ 
fill  employment.  ' 

The  love  of  aflivlty  fticws  itfelf  very  early  in 
man.  So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy 
youth  cannot  be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by 
the  fear  of  puniftiment.  Our  love  of  motion  is 
furely  a ftrong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  im- 
plants no  difpofition  in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a ca- 
tholic law  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation, 
that  no  creature,  without  exercife,  ftiould  enjoy 
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health.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as 
much  of  it  as  is  neceffary.  He  alone,  and  fuch 
animals  as  are  under  his  dire6tion,  deviate  from 
this  original  law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal 
relaxation  of  the  folids,  which  occafions  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  word  con- 
fequences  muft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  deep  all  night  on  beds 
of  down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly 
mend  tlie  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a 
coach,  fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of 
luxury  are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns  feem  to  be  in  forne  danger  of  Ipfing 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  ’Tis  now^  below 
any  one  to  walk  who  can  afford  to  be  carried* 
How  ridiculous  would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unac- 
quainted with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the 
young  and  healthy  fwinging  along  on  the  fhoulders 
of  their  fellow-creatures ! or  to  fee  a fat  carcafe, 
over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned  by  ina<5tivity, 

dragged  along  the  flrects  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  *. 

Glandular  obftrudtions,  which  are  now  fo 
common,  generally  proceed  fi'om  inaftivity,  Thefe 

are 

It  is  by  no  means  neceflity,  bqt  fafhion,  which  makes  the 
ufe  of  machines  fo  common.  I kqow  many  people  who  have  not 
exercife  enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  llagnation,  who 
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aie  tlie  mofl  obftinate  of  all  maladies.  Soloflg  ai 
^he  liver,  kidnies,  and  other  glands^  duly  per- 
fo-rm  their  fundlions,  health  is  leldom  impaired  j 
but,  vyhen  they  fail,  nothing  can  preferve  it.  Ex- 
ercile  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandu- 
lar obftru^tions  ; indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed 
as  a remedy  5 but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  iE 
would  feldpm  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were 
it  ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,'* 
amongft  thofe  who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glan- 
dular difcafes  are  very  little  known  ; whereas  the 
indolent  and  inaflive  are  feldom  free  from  them. 

WEi\K  nerves  are  the  conilant  companions  of 
inadlivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can 
brace  and  flrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  .the 
endlefs  train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a re- 
laxed ftate  of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the 
a(5live  or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  difeafes  j 
thefe  are  referved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence. 
Many  have  been  completely  cured  of  thefe  difor- 
der-s  by  being  reduced,  from  a llate  of  opulence,  to 
‘ labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points 

out  the  fources  from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

yet  dare  not  venture  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours, 
but  in  a coach  or  fed?in,  for  fear  of  being  looked  down  upon, 
Strange  that  men  fliould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  or  to  throvv  away  their  health,  in  order 
to  gratify  a piece  of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous 
falhion. 
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It  is  abfoliitely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on ; but  that 
can  never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglefted. 
When  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by 
perfpiration  is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheu- 
matifm,  &c.  Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many 
of  thofe  difeafes  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would 
remove  others  where  medicine  proves  ineffedtual,  . 

A late  author  % in  his  excellent  treatife  on 
health,  fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary 
ought  to  make  exercife  a part  of  their  religion. 
We  would  recommend  this,  not  only  to  the  weak 
and  valetudinary,  but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  docs' 
not  oblige  them  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  as  fe- 
dentary  artificers  f,  fliop-keepers,  ftudious  per- 
fons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as  regularly 
as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be  done 


* Cheyne.  ’ - ' 

t Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  ' 
women.  They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and 
are  fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require 
much  ftrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow 
making  pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  whilemany  of  the  labo- . 
nous  parts  of  hulbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The 
fad  is  we  want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one 
halt  of  the  other  fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupa- 
tions fu.ted  to  their  ftrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mecha- 
mcal  employments,  we  Ihould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them 
proftitute  themfclves  for  bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men 

for  the  important  purpofes  of  navigation,  agriculture,  &c. 
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without  any  interruption  to  bufmefs  or  real  lofs  of 
time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  mqre- 
than  the  modern  cuftom  of  lolling  a-bed  too  long, 
in  3,  morning.  This  is  the  general  pradlice  in 
great  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife 
before  eight  or  nine  o’clock ; but  the  mornino-  is 
undoubtedly  the  beft  time  for  exercife,  while  the 
flomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  refrelhed  with 
fleep.  Befides,  the  morning- air  braces  and 
ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or 
• nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a coUple 
of  hours  in  walidng,  riding,  or  any  a6live  diver- 
fion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  ferepe  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengthened. 
Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  inadtive,  are  continually  complaining  of 
pains  of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions, 
&c.  Thefe  complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to 
many  others,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  medicines. 
They  can  only  be  cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of 
exercife,  to  which  indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercise,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  va- 
rious methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the 
body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing, 
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fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  necefifary  to  adhere  ftridly 
to  any  particular  kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way 
is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft 
which  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  confti- 
tution.  Thefe  kinds  of  exercife  v/hich  give  aftion 
to  moft  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging, 
fwimming,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adive  and  manly 
diverftons  are  now  fo  little  pracftifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  tq 
fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  labouring  for 
their  bread.  As  active  diverfions  lofe  ground, 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail,  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confurne 
time.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  more  thought  than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  ftill,  unlefs 
it  be  fome  neceffary  employment,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  , 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  (hooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
golff ' , &c.  Thefe  exercile  the  limbs,  promote  * 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  like-  ' 

* Golff  IS  a cUverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well  calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be 
taken  in  fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fa- 
tigue. It  has  greatly  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or 

I any  of  thofe  games  which  cannot  be  pjayed  without  vio- 
lenca. 
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wife  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and 
agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three 
hours  a-day  on  horfeback ; thofe  who  cannot 
ride  fhould  employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Ex- 
ercife  flaould  never  be  continued  too  long.  Over- 
fatigue prevents  the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens 
inllead  of  ftrengthening  the  body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort 
of  neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  all 
other  vices,  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at 
length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who 
were  fond  of  exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
become  quite  averfe  to  it  afterwards.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  mofl  hypochondriac  and  gouty  people, 
which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a great  meafure  in- 
curable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obli- 
ging every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn 
fome  mechanical  employment.  Whether  fuch 
laws  were  defigned  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
or  the  encouragement  of  manufafture,  is  a queftion 
of  no  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen 
w'ere  frequently  to  amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  ■ 
in  this  way,  it  might  have  many  good  effedts. 
They  would  at  lead:  derive  as  much  honour  from  . 
a few  mafterly  fpccimens  of  their  own  workman- 
fliip,  as  from  the  character  of  having  ruined  moft ' 
of  their  companions  by  gaming,  or  drinking. 
Befides,  men  of  ieifure,  by  applying  themfelves 

to 
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‘ to  the  mechanical  arts^  might  improve  them,  to 
. the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and 
t fenders  men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all 
1 manner  of  vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little 
I better  than  calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if 
not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly 
in  quefi:  of  ideal  pleafures,  or  imprefled  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  From  thefe 
fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferies  of  mankind. 
Certainly  man  never  was  intended  to  be  idle.  Inac- 
tivity fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation  ; 
whereas  an  adtive  life  is  the  beft  guardian  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  greateft  prefervative  of  health. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  rer- 
gulated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves,, 
cxhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too) 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  did- 
pofes  it  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  fuch  like.  Ai 
medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved  ; but  this  is5 
not  eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  Deep  thani 
grown  perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  andl 
fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live: 
abftemioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  fleep> 
cannot  be  meafured  by  time ; as  one  perfon  will  be: 
more  refrellied  by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep  thaf}  an~* 
other  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as» 
much  fleep  as  they  pleafe  •,  but,  for  adults,  fix  or 
feven  hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one: 
ought  to  exceed  eight.  ' Thofe  who  lie  more  thani 
eight  hours  a-bed  may  flumber,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  fleep  •,  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dreaip  i 
away  the  fore-part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  to- 
wards morning,  and  dofe  till  noon.  The  bef| 
way  to  make  fleep  found  and  refrdhing  is  to  rife- 
betimes.  The  'indolent  cuftom  of  lolling  a-bed  for 

Bine  or  ten  hours,  not  only,  makes  the  fleep  lefs  re- 
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frefliing^  but  relaxes,  the  nerves,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  eonftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafori 
for  fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the 
eonftitution  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity 
that  a pradice  fo  deftrudive  to  health  Ihould  be  fo 
much  in  faftiion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft: 
in  due  fealbn  will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  com- 
plexion^ or  ruin  the  belt  eonftitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day. 

To  make  fleep  refrelhing,  the  following  things 
are  neceflTary.  Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  through  the  day  ; next  to  eat  a light 
fupper ; and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as 
cheerful  and  ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  a§  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  however  hear 
the  adive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights. 

It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have 
thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of 
down  Ihould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a perfon  whp  lolls 
all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ? A great  part  of  the  plea- 
fure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion  ; 
but  they  who  negled  the  latter  can  never  relilh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  lux- 
ury in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is  to  be 
I found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 
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■ That  light  fuppers  'caiife  found  deep,  is  truer 
even  to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed: 
the  lead  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy/ 
nights ; and,  if  they  fall  alleep,  the  load  andi 
oppreuion  on  their  ftomach  and  fpirits  occafioni 
irightlul  dreams,  broken  and  diftiirbed  repole,, 
night-maies,  C5?r.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  goj 
to  bed  with  a light  flipper,  or  fit  up  till  what  they/ 
eat  w'ere  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would  enjoy 
found  deep,  and  rife  refrelhed  and  cheerful.  There 
aie  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  deep  unlels  they/ 
have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  nofi! 
imply  the  necediiy  of  a heavy  fupper ; befides,  thefe/ 
are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  them-:- 
lelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufv 
ficient  quantity  of  folid  food  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repokc 
than  anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eale,  one 
feldom  enjoys  found  deep.  That  greated:  of  hiK- 
man  blelfings  often  flies  the  wretch  who  needs  it: 
mofl:,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the: 
iS^y*  This  is  a lu/Hcjent  reafon  why  every  man: 
Ihould  endeavour  to  be  aseafy  in  his  mind  as  pof; 
Able  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging, 
grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  baniflied  found 

deep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards' 
enjoy  it. 

S.LEEP,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  mofl:  refrediing.  Whe*  ' 
ther  this  may  be  the  efika:  of  habit  or  nor,  is  hard  « 
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to  fay  ; but,  as  mod  people  are  accuftomed  to  go 
foon  to  bed  in  the  early  part  of  life,  it  may  be 
prefiimed  that  deep  at  this  feafon  will  prove  mod 
refrefhing  to  them  ever  after.  But  whether  the 
fore-part  of  the  night  be  bed  for  deep  or  not,  . 
furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitter  both  for 
bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  date  of 
health. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  of  doth- 
Cudom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  infiuence  in  this*"®' 
article  •,  but  no  cudom  can  ever  change  the  nature 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  ^embla  and  the  idand 
of  Jamaica.  It  is  not  indeed  necedary  to  obferve 
an  exaft  proportion  betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes 
we  wear  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we 
inhabit ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  open-  . 
nefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
dorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  free,  it  is  lefs  necedary  to  cover  the  body 
with  a great  quantity  of  clothes  ; but,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  when  the  ddn  becomes  rigid  and  the 
humours  more  cool,  the  clothing  diould  be  in- 
creaied.  Many  difeafes  in  the  latter -period  of  life 
proceed  from  a deled:  of  perfpiration  ; thefe  may, 
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in  fdme  meafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addi^ 
tion  to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fnch  as  are* 
better  calculated  for  promoting  the  difcharge- 
from  the  llcin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flan-^- 
nel,  &c. 

Flannel  indeed  is  how  worn  by  alnloft  every 
young  felldw.  This  cuftom  is  extremely  prepofte- 
rous.  It  not  only  makes  them  weak  and  effeminate,, 
but  renders  flannel  lefs  ufeful  at  a time  of  life  wheni 
it  becomes  more  neceffary.  No  young  perfon  ought: 
to  wear  flannel,  unlefs  the  rhcumatifm  or  fome: 
other  difeafe  renders  it  neceffary. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the: 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enoughi 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufflcient  for: 
winter.  The  greatefl:  caution,  however,  is  neceffary- 
in  making' thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to) 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  loon,  nor  to  wear  ourr 
fummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  win- 
ter often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigor,  and; 
we  have  frequently  very  cold  weather  even  after; 
the  commencement  of  the  fummer  months.  It 
would  likewife  be  prudent  not'to  make  the  change: 
all  at  once,  but  to  do  it  gradually  ; and  indeed  the: 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate  ought  to  be 
very  inconfiderable,  efpecially  ?fhong  thofe  who) 
have  paffed  the  meridian  of  life. 

Clothes  often  becomes  hurtful  by  their  being: 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity. 

Mankind 
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Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view ; accordingly  their  fafliion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  con- 
veniency. 

Even  the  human  lhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  dfefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better, 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without 
its  afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are 
highly  pernicious.  The  moft  deftruftive  of  them 
in  this  country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  into  ^s  narrow  a compafs  as  poflible, 
to  procure,  what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  lhape! 
By  this  practice  the  a6lion  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
almoft  all  the  vital  functions,-  are  obftrudted* 
Hence  proceed  indigeftions,  fyncopes,  or  fainting 
fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  ^c. 

The  feet  likewife  .often  fuffer  by  preftlire. 
How  a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  we 
lhall  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  certain  it  is,  thauhis 
notion  has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns:  a dif- 
^fe  that  is  feldom  or  never.occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
oes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but, 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
jkewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 


In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  cate  fliotild  be  taken 
avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles, 
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when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  fret 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parrs  about  which  they  ar(f 
bound,  but  likewife  obftrudt  the  circulation  o. 
the  blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nouriflimen- 
and  growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  varioiui 
difeafes.  Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  a;* 
ftocks,  cravats,  necklaces,  Lfr.  are  extremely 
dangerous.  They  obftrufb  the  blood  in  its  courft; 
from  the  brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  ver 
tigos,  apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  ofter." 
occafioned. 

The  perfeflion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  onct 
to  make  himfclf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  :: 
one,  and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remair 
as  fixt  as  a ftatue  from  morning  to  night,  than  difi 
compofe  a fmgle  hair,  or  alter  the  pofidon  of  a pin- 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  fo: 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  peo: 
pie  called  Qiiakers.  They  are  always  neat,  cleam 
and  often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluouS' 
What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles 
and  ribands,  they  bellow  upon  fuperiour  cleanli 
nefs.  Finery  is  only  the  affedation  of  drefs,  anc 
very  often  covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  lhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing 
that  it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life  ; bu 
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likewife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Ro- 
bull  perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  oi 
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heat  better  than  the  delicate  ; confequently  may 
be  lefs  attentive  to  their  clothing.  But  the 
precife  quantity  of  clothes  necelTary  for  any  perfon 
cannot  be  determined  by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely 
a matter  of  exppiehce,  and  every  man  is  the  beft 
judge  for  himfelf  what  quantity  of  clothing  is 
neceflary  to  keep  him  warm. 
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OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author  * obferves,  that  tempe- 
rance and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phyfi- 
cians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  ’ 
thefe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be  called  the  parent  of  health;  but  numbers  of 
mankind  a6l  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  now  in  their  progrefs,  and,  by  intemperance 
and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  follicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the 
very  conftruftion  of  the  human  body.  Health 
depends  on  that  Hate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which 
fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital 
fundlions ; and,  fo  long  as  thefe  go  regularly  on, 
we  are  found  and  well;  but  whatever  difturbs 
them  neceflfarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance, 
however,  never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal 
ceconomy;  it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the 
nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irresular, 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  numberlefs 
difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ftrong  proof  of  the  danger 
of  intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly 
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promote  vegetation  ; ..  yet  an  over  quantity  of  ei- 
ther will  entirely  prevent  it.  The  belt  things  be- 
come hurtful,  nay  deftruclive,  when  carried  to 
excefs.  From  hence  we  learn,  that  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  human  wifdom  confifts  in  regulating  our 
appetites  and  paffions  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes. 

Tis  that  alone  whidi  entitles  us  to  the  charadler 
of  rational  beings.  The  flave  of  appetite  will  ever 
be  the  difgrace  of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  nature  hath  endued  us  with  va- 
rious paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies, 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intempe- 
rance is  the  abufe  of  thefe  paffions ; and  mode-  v 
ration  confifts  in  the  proper  regulation  of  them. 
IVIen,  not  contented  with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls 
of  nature,  create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpe- 
tually in  fearch  of  fomething  that  may  gratify 
them  ; but  imaginary  wants  never  can  be  grati- 
fied. Nature  is  content  with  little  ; but  luxury 
knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the  epicure,  the  drun- 
kard, and  the  debauchee  feldom  flop  in  their  ca- 
reer till  their  money,  or  their  conftitution  fails : 

Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their  error  when 
too  late. 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  The  mofl  ignorant  perfon 
however  certainly  knov/s  what  is  meant  by  excefs  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  chufes, 
to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  0/  diet  is  to  ftudy ‘fimpl’icity. 
Nature  delights  in  th^  moft  plain  and  fimple 
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food,  and  every  animal,  except  man,  follnwj 
her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  andl 
ranfacks  the  whole  creation  in  queftof  luxuries,  toi 
his  own  deftruftion.  An  elegant  writer  ^ of  thei 
laft  age  Ipeaks  thus  of  intemperance  in  diet ; , 
For  my  part,  when  I behold  a fafhionable  table! 
fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee 
‘‘  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with 
“ other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying  in  ambiif- 
cade  among  the  difhes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  de- 
ftruftive  than  in  diet,  How  quickly  does  tire  im- 
moderate purfuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  belt  conftitution  F 
Indeed  thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived 
at  the  prime  of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and 
hafting  with  fwift  pace  to  an  untimely'  grave.  Did 
men  reflect  on  the  painful  difeafes,  and  premature 
deaths,  which  are  daily  oceafioned  by  intempe- 
rance, it  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  Ihrink  , 
back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence  even  of  their  I 
darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direfureffeds  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  em- 
bracing dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of 
the  future,  fpent  in  riot  and  de?bauch  what  might  ■ 
have  ferve.d  to  bring  up  theix  offspring  in  a de-  * 
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cent  manner  ? How  often  do  we  behold  the  mi- 
ferable  mother,  with  her  helplefs  infants,  pining  in 
want,  while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his  in- 
■ fatiate  appetites 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but 
even  extirpated  by  means  of  intemperance.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  , 
to  fhorten  the  lives  of  children,  as  the  intempe- 
rance of  parents.  The  poor  man  who  labours  all 
day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with  his 
humble  fare,  can  boaft  a nurherous  offspring, 
while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury, 
often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  arnple  for- 
tunes. Even  ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of 
intemperance,  and  pointing  out  their  influence 
upon  health,  we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example, 
make  a few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies 
of  that  vice,  wz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the 
expence  of  a fever  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poi- 
fonous  draught.  When  this  is  repeated  ^Imofl: 
every  day,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequentes. 
That  conftitution  muff  be  ftrong  indeed  which  is 
able  long  to  hold  out  under  a daily  fever ! But 
fevers  occafioned  by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off 
in  a day  ^ they  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  breaft,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal 
effedls. 

Though  the  drunkard  fliould  not  fall  by  an 
acute  difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic 

I 4 kind. 
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kind.  Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs, 
weaken  the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  j they 
deftroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  pa- 
ralytic and  convulfive  diforders-,  they  likewife 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic 
quality,  render  it  unfit  for  circulation,  and  the 
nourifliment  of  the  body.  Hence  obftruftions, 
atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  of  the 
lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit 
of  a cure, 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking, 
who  feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of 
foaking,  as  it  is  called,  though  its  effedls  be  not 
fo  violent,  is  not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels 
are  kept  conftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the 
different  digeftions  can  neither  be  duly  performed, 
nor  the  humours  properly  prepared.  Hence  moft 
people  of  this  charadter  are  afflifted  with  the  gout, 
the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  c5*r. ; if  thefe 
diforders  do  not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now^fo  copimon,  that  it  is 
thought  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  in- 
creafe  of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of 
vifcid  malt-liquor  drank  by  the  common  people 
qf  England,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy 
and  unfit  for  circulation  j from  whence  proceed 
obftrudlion^ 
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obftruftions  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There 
are  few  great  ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : 
nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the 
glutinous  and  almoft  indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong 
ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  velTels  of  the  lungsan 
pieces  •,  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently 
from  misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it 
for  relief.  It  aSbrds  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe. 
But,  alas,  this  folace  is  fhort-lived,  and  when  it  is 
over,  the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  natural 
pitch  as  they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it. 
Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary, 
and  every  frelh  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till 
the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a flave  to  the  bottle, 
and  at  length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  per- 
haps was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is 

fo 

* We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
ardent  fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides 
the  great  quantity  of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill 
greater  quantity  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  com- 
puted that  above  two  thoufand  private  ftills  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a poifonous  liquor  called  Molajfes.  The 
common  people  have  got  fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing this  bafe  fpirit,  that,  when  a porter  or  labourer  is  fecn 
reeling  along  the  fireets,  they  fay,  he  has  got  molajfed.—  ■— 
Surely  this  merits  public  attention. 
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lb  dejedled  as  the  drunkard  when  his  debauch  is 
gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
greatefl  flow  of  fpirits  while  the  glafs  circulates 
freely,  are  of  all  others  the  moft  melancholy 
when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their  own 
miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deftruftive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who  Value  themfelves 
on  account  of  a fnperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that 
of  brutes,  fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far 
below  them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  j 
themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever 
after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem.  but  a juft 
punifliment.  Though  this  be  not  the  confequence 
of  one  a£t  of  intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  lucceed 
a courfe  of  it.  By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft 
genius  is  often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,, 
and  politenei's  have  npt  put  the  barbarous  cuftoin  of  drinking 
to  excefs  out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South. 
Britain  than  it  was  formerly  ; but  it  flill  prevails  very  muchi 
in  the  North,  where  this  relick  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  forr 
hofpitality.  There  no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  gueftsi 
well,  who  does  not  make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to) 
drink,  is  certainly  the  greateft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  mam 
can  be  guilty  of.  Manlinefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good 
nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  itt 
at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The  cuftom  ofi 
drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fafltion  in  France;, 
and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part  of  the. 
Englilli,  wc  hope  it  will  foon  be  banillred  from  every  part  of 
this  illand. 
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Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young 
perfons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their 
llrength,  and  obftrufts  their  growth  ; befides,  the 
frequent  ufe  of  llrong  liquors  in  xhe  early  part  of 
life  deftroys  the  good  efieds  of  them  afterwards. 
Thofewho  make  a pradice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young  cannot  exped  to  reap  any  be- 
nefit from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  a moft  abominable  vice 
itfelf,  but  is  an  inducement  to  almoft  every  other 
vice.  There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that 
the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of 
liquor.  We  have  known  mothers  fell  their 
childrens  clothes,  the  food  that  they  fnould  have 
eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  children  themfelves,  in 
order  to  purchafe  the  accuried  draught 


* Twq  women,  botii  notorious  drunkards,  were  executed  at 
Edinburgh  fome  years  ago,  for  murdering  drildren,  and 
afterwards  felling  them  to  the  furgeons  for  mone)'  to  buy  H' 
tjttor. 
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C H A P.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

f I AHE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  ad- 
X mits  of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be 
had  for  nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every 
perfon  to  be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from 
our  bodies  by  perfpiration  renders  frequent  change 
of  apparel  neceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly 
promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  flcin,  fo  neceffary 
for  health.  When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be 
carried  off  by  perfpiration,  is  either  retained  in  the 
body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  often 
occafions  cutaneous  difeafes,  fevers, 

The  itch,  and  feveral  other  difeafes  of  the  Ikin, 
are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs.  They  may 
indeed  be  caught  by  infedtion,  or  brought  on  by 
poor  living,  unwholefome  food,  ; but  they 
willfeldom  continue  long  where  cleanlinefs  prevails. 
To  the  fame  caufe  muff  we  impute  the  various 

X 

kinds  of  vermin  which  infcft  the  human  body, 
houfes,  Thefe  may  always  be  banilhed  by 

cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they  abound,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  negledted. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant 
fevers  is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers 
commonly  begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe 
dirty  houfes,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take 

little 
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little  exerdfe,  and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the 
infedtion  is  generally  hatched,  which  often  fpreads 
far  and  wide,  to  the  deftrudtion  of  many.  Hence 
cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an  objedt  of  pu- 
blic attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  I be  clean 
myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour 
alfedts  my  health  as  well  as  his  own.  If  dirty 
people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nuifance, 
they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as  infedlious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  Ihould  keep  at  a dif- 
tance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are 
colledted,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. It  is  well  known,  that  infedlious  dif- 
eafes  are  communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every- 
thing therefore  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or 
fpread  the  infedlion,  ought,  with  the  utmoft  care, 
to  be  guarded  againft.  For  this  reafon,  in  great 
towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted 
to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to 
convey  infedlion  than  the  excrements  of  the  dif- 
eafed.  Thefe,  in  .many  cafes,  are  known  to  be 
highly  infedlious. 

In  many  great  towns^jjje ‘ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  . being  “frequently  covered  with 
afhes,  dung,  and  naftlnefs/.tif  every  kind.  Even 
flaughter-houfes,  or  killing  ftiambles,  are  often  to 
be  feen  in  the  jv-ery  center  of  great  towns.  The 
putrid  bloqch  ^xcr^jiients,  Cfr.  with  which  thefe 
places  are  geficrally;pbvered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the 
air  and  repder  it  utnwholefome.  Floweafily  might 
this  be::^revenlM  by  aftive  magiftrates,  who 

have 
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have  it  always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws 
relative  to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the 
obfervance  of  them  ? 

Wb  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of 
general  cleanlinefs  does  by  no  means  feem  to  be 
lufficiently  underftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft 
gi eat  towns  in  Britain  i though  health,  pleafure, 
and  honour,  all  confpire  to  recommend  an  atten* 
tion  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
lenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
more  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a clean  townj 
nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more 
difrefpedlful  idea  of  any  people  than  its  Oppofite. 
Whatever  pretenfions  people  may  make  to  learn^^ 
ing,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that,  fo  long  as  they  neglect  cleanlinefs, 
they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold 
cleanlinefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not 
for  the  open  fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would 
often  feel  the  bad  effects  of  this  difpofition.  One 
feldom  fees  a farm-houfe  without  a‘ dunghill  be- 
fore the  door,  and  frequently  the  cattle  and  their 
maftcrs  lodge  under  the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are 
likewife  extremely  carelefs  with  refpedb  to  change 

of 

* In  ancient  Rome  the  greate^fl;  men  did  not  think  cleanli- 
nefs an  objefl  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the 
Cloacae,  or  CGnIftlOtt  glitters  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and 
naflinCfs  fiofii  the  city,  wtrfe  the  greateft  of  all  the  publie 
works ; and  befloWs  higher  encomiums  upon  Tar(^uifiius* 
Agrippa,  and  others  who  made  and  improved  them,  than 
thofe  who  atchievcd  the  greatell  conquelh. 
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of  apparel,  keeping  their  houfes,  ^c.  clean.  This 
is  merely  the  effeft  of  indolence  and  a dirty  dif- 
pofition.^  Habit  may  indeed  render  it  lefs  difagree- 
able  to  them,  but  no  habit  can  ever  make  it 
falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwhole- 
fome  air  *. 

In  camps  the  ftrifleft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army  j 
and  frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword. 
The  Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  received  particular  inltruClions  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  cleanlinefs  f.  The  rules  enjoined  them 
ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation. 
Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that 
people  has  a manifeft  tendency  to  promote  clean- 
linefs. Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their  cli- 
mate, 

* As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands  of  pea- 
fants,  ev'ery  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encourage  and  promote 
habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them.  This,  for  example,  might 
be  done  by  giving  a fmall  premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings 
the  cleaned  and  bed  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter, 
cheefe,  tffr.  and  by  punifhing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 
dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with  butchers, 
bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
neceflaries  of  life. 

t Thou  flialt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither 
thou  fhaltgo  forth  abroad  ; and  thon  fhalt  have  a paddle  upon 
thy  weapon  : and  it  fhall  be  when  thou  fhalt  eafe  thyfelf 
abroad,  thou  fhalt  dig  therewith,  and  fhalt  turn  back,  and 
cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee,  is'e. 

Deuter.  chap,  xxlii.  ver.  iz,  ij. 
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mate,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable, 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion. 
The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion, 
enjoins  various  bathings,  walhing^s,  and  purifica- 
tions. No  doubt  thefe  were  defigned  to  reprefent 
inward  purity  *,  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  cal- 
culated for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However 
whimfical  thefe  walkings  may  appear  to  fome,  few 
things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a 
proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perfon,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  fick,  hand- 
ling a dead  body,  or  the  like,  to  wafh  before  he  went 
into  company,  or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run 
lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the  infe6Uon  himfelf, 
or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth 
and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkirr,  but  likewife 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and 
enlivens  the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved, 
wafhed,  and  fliifced  efpecially  when  thefe  offices 
have  been  neglefted  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet  is  not 
only  a very  agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  but 
contributes  greatly  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 
The  fweat  and  dirt  with  which  thefe  parts  are  fre- 
quently covered,  cannot  fail  to  obftrud  the  per- 
fpiration. This  piece  of  cleanlinefs  would  often 
prevent  colds  and  fevers.  W ere  people  careful  to 
bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke-warm  water  at 
6 night. 
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hight,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or  wet  through 
the  day,  they  would  leldom  experience  the  ill  effefts 
which  often  proceed  from  thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where 
more necelfary  than  on  Ihipboard.  If  epidemical  dif- 
tempers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The 
bell  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  take  care  that 
the  whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes, 
bedding,  When  infectious  difeafes  do  break 
out,  clearilinefs  is  the  moft  likely  means  to  pre- 
vent their  Ip  reading  : It  is  like  wife  neceflary 

to  prevent  their  returning  afterwards,  of  being 
conveyed  td  other  places.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
clothes,  bedding,  of  the  fick  ought  to  be 
carefully  walked,  and  fumigated  with  brimftone. 
Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty  clothes, 

and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moft  terrible 
manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people 
are  kept,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  religiotiny 
obferved  • The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places  is  often 

fufficient 


* As  It  IS  impoffible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fuf- 
hcient  quantity  of  water,  we  would  earnellly  recommend  it  to 
he  magiftrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
this  amcle.  Mod  great  towns  in  Britain  are  Co  fituaeed  as  to 
beealily  , applied  with  water ; and  ihofeperfons  who  will  not 

certmnly  deferye  to  be  feverely  punilhed.  The  lireels  of 

«■  ^ 1,  “"'l  clFcanal  method  for  teepiiig 

tiem  thorong  ly  clean;  and,  upon  trial,  we  are  perfuaded,  it 
Will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 
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fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine 
what  effeft  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  difeafed. 
In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  cleanlinefs  is 
negledted,  a perfon  in  perfeft  health  has  a greater 
chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon  has  to 
get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
hegleft,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they 
think  it  almolt  criminal  to  fufFer  any  thing  that 
is  clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  ex-- 
ample,  and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all! 
manner  of  filth  than  change  the  leaft  bit  of  his> 
linen,  ^c.  If  cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for  perfons  ini 
health,  it  is  certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many' 
difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ; moft  of 
them  might  be  mitigated  by  it  j and,  where  it  isi 
negledted,  the  flighteft  diforders  are  often  changed! 
into  the  moft  malignant.  The  fame  miftakeni 
care  which  prompted  people  to  prevent  the  leaftt 
admiffion  of  frefh  air  to  the  Tick,  feems  likewife  to) 
have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty.  Both  thefe* 
deftruftive  prejudices,  will,  we  hope,  be  foon  en- 
tirely exploded. 

Cleanliness  Is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  na- 
ture. We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,, 
even  though  we  fhould  not  pradice  it  ourfelves.  Itt 
fooner  attrads  our  regard  than  even  finery  itfclf,, 
and  often  gains  efteem  where  that  fails.  It  iss 
an  ornament  to  the  highcft  as  well  as  the  lowcfl. 

ftation,  and  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  in  either. 

^ Few 
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OF  cleanliness* 

Few  virtues  are  of  more  importance  to  fociety  than 
real  cleanlinefs.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  culti- 
vated every  where ; but,  in  popular  cities,  it  Ihould 
be  almoft  revered. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  re* 
commending  the  praftice  of  cleanlinefs,  in  the 
warmeft  manner,  to  perfqns  in  every  fituation 
of  life.  We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  rank 
it  among  the  cardinal  virtues  \ but  we  would 
recommend  it  as  necelTary  for  fupportjng  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  agreeable 
and  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  as  highly  conducive  to 
the  prefervation  of  healths 


[ ] 


CHAP.,  IX. 
of'infection. 

Most  dlfeafes  £^re  infeftious.  Every  perfoni 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid i 
all  communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  com- 
mon pradtice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  welll 
meant,  has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from: 
us  to  difcourage  any  a<51:  of  charity  or  benevolence,, 
efpecially  towards  thofe  in  diftrefs  •,  but  we  can- 
not help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  orr 
their  neighbours  lives  by  a miftaken  friendfhip,  orr 
an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  coun- 
try, are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night: 
with  idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places.^, 
for  fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  thte 
fick  by  turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  afl 

nio-ht.  It  would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch 
o 

always  efcape.  Experience  teaches  us  the  dangeri 
of  this  conduft.  People  often  catch  fevers  in  thi;: 
way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till  at  length 
they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one  whc 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patien 
in  that  difeafe  •,  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almof  ' 
as  infe<5tious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatall 
Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  vill 

lage 
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lages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  me- 
dical affiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  *, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  it  oftener  proceeds 
from  the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicat- 
ing infeflion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedlually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 
Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and 
their  connexions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By 
crowding  the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwhole- 
fome,  and  by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal. 
countenances,  difturb  the  imagination  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill, 
efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
polTible.  The  fight  of  ftrange  faces,  and  every 
thing  that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  praXice  in  country -places  of  in- 
viting 'great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corps  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infeXion. 
The  infeXion  does  not  always  die  with  the  patient. 
In  many  cafes  it  rather  grows  ftronger  as  the  body 
becomes  putrid.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  die  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  putrid 
difeafes.  Such  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied ; 
and  people  fhould  keep,  as  much'as  poflible,  at  a 
diftance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infeXious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept 
at  a proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh 
Legiflator,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutjons 
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for  preferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive.! 
to  the  means  of  preventing  infeftion)  or  defilememi 
as  it  is  called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  u 
dead  body,  /in  many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  bov 
feparated  from  thofe  in  health  i and  it  was  deemec. 
a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  :: 
perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  h'! 
was  appointed  to  wafli  himfelf  in  water,  and  t^. 
keep  for  fome  time  at  a diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  b] 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  api 
parel  which  h^s  been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  unleh 
it  has  beeh  well  wafoed  and  fumigated,  i£c.  as  irn 
ifcftion  may  lodge  a fong  time  in  it,  and  afterwaroi 
produce  very  tragical  effedts.  This  fhews  thi 
danger  of  buying  at  random  the  clothes  whic 

have  been  i]fed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  importec. 

Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreig: 

climes,  brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  ci 

often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advantagt. 

of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they  am  intrr. 

duced.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  little  care 

commonly  taken,  either  to  prevent  the  introdudic, 

or  fpreading  of  infedious  difeafes.  Some  atter 

tion  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague  j bi)i 

other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded 
■ •••■  ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ Infectic 


» Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  ii 
station  of  difeafes  t^.t  there  is  to  prevent  : 

- be  attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  T 
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Infection  is  often  fpread  in  cities  by ‘jails,  hof- 
pitals,  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 

very  middle  of  populous  towns  ; and  when  infec- 
tious difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  i§  impolTible 
for  the  inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay 
any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil 
might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  thecaufes  which  tend  to  dilffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abound- 
ing with  every  kind  of  infedion,  and  muft  be  per- 
nicious to  health.  The  befl:  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is, 
to  chufe  an  open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty, 
crowded  ftreets  •,  to  keep  their  own  houfes  and 
offices  clean  •,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  their  time  will  permit,  ' 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fp reading 
of  infedious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every 
where  employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This 

might  eafily  be  done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  con- 
fiderable  fea  port,  to  infpedl  the  fliip’s  company,  palTengers, 
i3c.  before  they  came  afhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  in- 
fectious diforder  prevailed,  to  order  the  fhip  to  perform  a 
Ihort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the  fick  to  fome  hofpital  or 
proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might  likewife  order  all  the 
clothes,  bedding,  isc.  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  fick  dur- 
ing the  voyage  to  be  either  deftroyed  or  thoroughly  cleanfed  by 
fumigation,  Iffc.  before  any  of  it  were  fent  afhore.  A fchcme  of 
this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would  prevent  many  fevers, 
and  other  infcfUous  difeafes,  from  being  brought  by  failors 

into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  difl'ufcd  all  over  the 
country. 
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might  often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,, 
from  being  infedled  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not: 
mean  that  people  fliould  abandon  their  friends  or* 
relations  in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company  withi 
thofe  who  are  afflided  with  difeafes  of  an  infedious, 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infedious  dif- 
eafes, run  very  great  hazard.  They  ought  to  ftufff 
their  nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong; 
fmelling  herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They? 
‘ ought  likewife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  .andi 
frequently  to  fprinkle  the  room  where  he  lies  with) 
vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids ; and  to  avoid  the; 
fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can.  Suchi 
perfons  as  attend  the  fick  ought  never  to  go  into) 
company  without  having  changed  their  clothes,, 
waflied  their  hands  and  face,  otherwife,  if  the: 
difeafe  be  infedious,  they  will,  in  all  probability,, 
carry  the  contagion  along  with  them  *, 

However,: 

* There  is  realbn  to  believe  that  infedllon  is  often  con— 

, yeyed  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleflhefs  of- 

the  faculty  themfelves.  Many  phyficians  affeft  a familiar: 
way  of  fitting  upon  the  patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding; 
his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If  the  patient  has  thei’ 
fmall-po;[c,  or  any  other  infeftious  difeafe,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  the  doftor’s  hands,  clothes,  U’c.  will  carry  away  fomee 
pf  the  infedlion  ; and,  if  he  'goes  diredly  to  yifit  another r 
patient  without  walliing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or 
jjeing  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  hot  feldom  the  cafe,, 
^3  it  any  'wonder  that  he  Ihould  carry  the  difeafe  along  wit^ 
|iim  f I’hyficians  not  only  endanger,  others,  but  alfo  themfelves, 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  at- 
tention to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  difFufe  in- 
feftion  would  be  of  fome  importance  in  preventing 
difeafes.  There  are  many  difeafes  which  are  in 
fome  degree  infedtious:  For  this  reafon,  no  one 
Ihould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the 
neceflTary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by 
this  caution,  to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office 
leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a 
; laudable  and  neceflary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  po\yer  of  the  magiflrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fedlion  •,  as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; 
; removing  jails,  hofpitals,  church-yards,  and  other 
i places  where  infedtion  may  be  generated,  at  a 
) proper  diftance  from  great  towns  ; widening  the 
, llreets  ; pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
; methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  thro* 
, every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fituation,  would  likcwife  tend  to  pre- 
' vent  the  fpreading  of  infedtion.  Such  places  of 

i reception  would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
«||They  would  likewife  render  it  unnecelfary  for 
I Tick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mailers  houfes. 
J Mailers  had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants 

' hy  this  prafticc.  And,  indeed,  fometlmcs  they  fufFer  for  their 
i!  Want  of  care, 
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taken  care  of  in  an  holpital,  than  run  the^haza  : 
of  having  an  infedious  difeafe  diffufed  among  - 
numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  peop 
when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  i 
diffufe  infedion  among  their  neighbours,  but  ha  ■ 
Iikewife  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpita  , 
inftead  of  preventing  infedion,  may  become  t ; 
means  of  diffufing  it.  W^hen  they  are  placed  i 
the  middle  of  great  towns ; when  numbers  : 
patients  are  crowded  together  into  fmall  apai  ■ 
ments ; and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  a i 
negleded,  they  become  nefts  for  hatching  difeaf  , 
and  every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  , 
rifle  of  receiving  infedion  himfelf,  but  Iikewife 
commlmicating  it  to  others.  This,  however, 
not  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  \vl 
have  the  management  of  them.  It  were  to  1 
wifhcd,'that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  ar 
upon  a more  refpedable  footing,  as  that  would  ii 
duce  people  to  go  into  them  with  lefs  reludanc 
This  is  the  more  to  be  defired,  becaufe  moft  of  tf 
putrid  fevers  and  other  infedious  diforders  brea 
out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them  commun 
cated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  proper  attentio 
paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  diforders,  an 
the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  holpital,  w 
fhould  leldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almo: 
as  infedious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 
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OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

H E paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  mind 


afts  upon  matter,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  re- 
main a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that 
there  is  eftablilhed  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt 
the  mental  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever 
jdiforders  the  one,  likewife  effects  the  other. 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  of  anger, 
the  countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal 
funcflions.  It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other 
acute  difeafes  -,  and  fometimes  even  fudden  death. 

This  paflion  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  . 
and  thofe  of  weak  nerves,  I have  known  a hyfte- 
ric  woman  lofe  her  life  by  a violent  fit  of  anger ; 
all  fuch  ought  to  guard  againft  the  excefs  of  this 
paflion  with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring 
refentment  in  our  breaft,  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  moll  obftinate  chro- 
nical diforders,  which  gradually  wafte  the  confti- 
tution.  Nothing  fliews  true  greatnefs  of  mind 
more  than  to  forgive  injuries:  It  promotes  the 
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peace  of  fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  owij 
cafe,  health,  and  felicity, 

SacH  as  value  health  Ihould  avoid  violent  gulls 
o anger,  as  they  would  the  moll  deadly  poifon. 
Neither  ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to 
endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm 
and  ferene.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health 
of  the,  body  as  a conllant  tranquillity  of  mind. 


The  influence  oi fear,  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  j but 
too  great  a defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of 
loling  It.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the 
fpirits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often 
render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind 
would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effeds.  Epi- 
ledlic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frighten- 
ing one  another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  ufelefs  ever  after,  by 
frolics  of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  the  human  paflions.  They  may  eafily  be 
thrown  into  fueh  diforder  as  never  again  to  acl 
with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  eftedls  of  fear  prove  more  ge- 
nerally hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome 
future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  oc- 
cafions  the  yery  evil  itfelf.  Flence  it  comes  to 
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pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thefe  very  difeafes  of 
which  they  long  had  a dread,  or,  which  had  been 
imprelTed  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
' foolilh  predidlion.  This,  for  example,  is  often 
the  cafe  with  women  in  childbed.  Many  of  thofe 
who  die  in  that  fituation  are  imprefled  with  the 
notion  of  their  death  a long  time  before  it  hap- 
pens ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  im- 
preffion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  -pain  and 
of  child-birth  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
die  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it ; 
which  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman 
after  delivery,  finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted, 
immediately  apprehends  fli£  is  in  danger ; but  this 
fear  feldom  fails  to  obftrua;  the  neceffary  evacua- 
■ tions  upon  which  her  recovery  depends.  Thus  the 
fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imaginations, 
when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they  appre- 
hend none. ' 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in 
a great  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is 
followed  by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their 
acquaintance,  who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame 
ate,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the 
mere  forqe  of  imagination.  This  lliould  induce 
pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means 
to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goflips  who  are  continually 
uzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
very  t ling  that  may  in  the  lead:  alarm  a pregnant, 
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or  child-bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateft  care 
to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed 
by  the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifti  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves 
in  danger  are  very  inquifttive ; and  if  they  come 
to  know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in 
the  fame  fituation  with  themfelves,  what  muft  be 
the  confequence  ? At  any  rate,  they  are  apt  to 
fuppofc  that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be 
found  a very  difficult  talk  to  perfuade  them  of  the 
contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  childbed- 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be 
the  effe(51:  of  a funeral-peal  founding  five  or  fix 
times  a day  in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  ' 
will  fuggeft,  that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeale 
under  which  he  labours.  This  apprehenfion  will 
have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  thari 
all  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can  boaft  will 
have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ulelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
lifhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from 
hearing  it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  thing  elfe 
that  may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is 
this  from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  pur- 

Dofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories  m their  ears. 

Such 
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Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends,  but  they 
ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies.  All 
who  wilh  well  to  the  Tick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  per- 
fons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity 
no  doubt  introduced  this  pra6lice,  and  ftill  fup- 
ports  it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety 
of  the  fick.  I have  known  a phyfician  barbarous 
enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentences 
than  all  his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that 
fuch  fentences  were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It 
may  indeed  be  alledged,  that  the  doflor  does  not 
declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
the  worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what 
the  dodor  fays  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate 
looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers 
of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens,  when 
the  dodor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it 
can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very  em- 
baralTment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  fhew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fuffi- 
cient  to  difcover  the  truth. 

I 

We  do  not  fee  what  right  any  man  has  to  an-  ' ' 

nounce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if  fuch  a 
declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  feldom  fail  to  importune  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one 

that 
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that  may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  o^ 
the  fick,  is  furely  the  moft  fafe.  This  condu6t 
could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic 
than  thole  bold  prognofticators,  who,  by  the  bye, 
are  generally  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  faculty. 
The  miftakes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are 
fo  many  Handing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  fciehce 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  JFaculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  fick,  and  not  to  add  to  dieir  affliftion 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a phy^ 
lician,  may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and. 
fympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and 
Ihould  never  neglefl  to  adminifter  that  greateft 
of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

* Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  not  to  fay  abfurd,  than 
this  piece  of  medical  prafUce.  It  may  often  do  mifehief,  but 
can  feldom  have  any  good  effedts ; befides,  it  can  never  be 
reduced  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  unlefs  in  a few  cafes," 
which  are  obvious  to  moll  people.  Notwithllanding  this, 
many  phyficians,  and  fome  of  eminence  too,  value  themfelves 
fo  much  upon  their  Ikill  in  prognoflication,  that  they  feem 
very  much  difappointed,  nay  chagrined,  when  any  one  of 
their  patients  is  fo  happy  as  to  furvive  their  fentence.  Such 
gentlemen  mull  excufe  me  for  telling  them  that  they  ’very 
often,  and  indeed  too  jullly,  render  themfelves  the  objedls  of 
laughter,  to  thofe  very  perfons  whofe  day  and  hour  they  had 
fixed  many  years  ago. 


Grie? 
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f Grief  is'tlje  moft  deftrudive  of  all  the  pailions.  of  Cnef. 
Its  effeds  ahe  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep 
■into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear  being  of  a more  violent  nature,,  feldom 
laft  long;  but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed 
melancholy,  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and 
waftes  the  conftitution.  This  paflion  ought 
not  to  be  indulged.  It  may  generally  be  con- 
quered at  the  beginning ; but,  when  it  has  gained 
ftrength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; but 
it  fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinate- 
ly  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  Ipad.  Such 
condud  is  not  only  deftrudive  to  health,  buti 

inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  comnipn 
fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necefiary  for  health  as  ' , 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long 
wpon  one  fubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  na- 
ture, it  hurts  the  whole  fundions  of  the  body. 

Hence  grief  indulged  deftroys  the  appetite  and 
polls  the  digeftion  ; by  which  means  the  fpirits 
are  deprefled,^  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  in- 
.ated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of 
relh  fupphes  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an 
excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family- 
tnisfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafione'd  excenive 
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It  is  utterly  impoflible,  that  any  perfon  of 
dejefted  mind  Ihould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  in- 
deed be  dragged  out  for  a few  years ; But,  whoever 
would  live  to  a good  old  age,  muft  be  good-hu-- 
moured  and  cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altoge- 
ther in  our  own  power  •,  yet  our  temper  of  mindi, 
as  well  as  adions,  depends  greatly  upon  ourfelves^, 
We  can  either  affociate  with  cheerful  or  melam 
choly  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements  anc^ 
offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  calai 
mities,  as  we  chufe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things^ 
are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  th  i 
mind  generally  takes  its  caft. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelve 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  preven 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  an: 
one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  tHi 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  cor' 
templating  new  objefts.  This  at  once  points  or 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Tuir 
the  attention  frequently  to  new  objefts.  Ex. 
mine  them  for.  fome  time.  When  the  mind  b . 
oins  to  recoil,  fhift  the  fcene.  By  this  means 
conftant  fucceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  ke’r 
up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  entirely  difapper.. 
Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcienc 
reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjefts  as  deeply  e 
gage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief  than  f. 
moft  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  bo 
cannot  be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed ; neitl 
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can  the  mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  gHef.  When 
the  mind  has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamb 
ties,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people 
who  purfue  bufmefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by 
grief.  Inftead  therefore  of  abftradting  ourfelves 
from  the  world  or  bufmefs,  when  misfortunes  hap- 
pen, we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than 
ufual  attention,  to  difcharge  with  double  diligence 
the  fundlions  of  our  llation,  and  to  mix  with 
friends  of  a cheerful  and  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfi- 
bly  to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objefts,  help 
to  difpel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call  over  it. 
They  make  timefeem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many 
other  happy  effeds. 

Many,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  charader,  and  conftitution. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongefl:  of  all  the  paf- 
fions ; at  leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs 
fubjed  to  the  controul  either  of  .the  underftand- 
ing  or  will,  than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger, 
and  feveral  other  paflions  are  necelTary  for  the  pre- 
ervation  of  the  individual,  but  love  is  neceftary 
for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  itfelf : It  was 
therefore  proper  that  this  paffion  (hpuld  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  breaft/ 

^ 2 Though 
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Though  love  be  a ftrong  pafllon,  it  is  feldom 
fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others* 
Few  perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once. 
We  would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he 
tampers  with  this  paffion,  to  confider  well  the 
probability  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objedt 
of  his  love.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he  Ihould 
avoid  every  occafibn  of  increafing  it.  He  ought 
immediately  to  fly  the  company  of  the  beloved 
objedt ; to  apply  his  mind  attentively  to  bufinefs 
or  ftudy  •,  to  take  every  kind  of  amufement ; and, 
above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  find  another 
objefl  which  may  engage  his  affedions,  and  which 
it  may  be  in  his  power  to  obtain. 

When  love  becomes  a difeafe,  it  is  not  eafily 
cured.  Its  confequences,  in  this  cafe,  are  often  fo 
violent,  that  even  the  polTefllon  of  the  beloved  ob- 
jed  will  not  always  remove  them.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatefl:  importance  early  to  guard  againfl: 
its  influence : but  when  the  paffion  has  already 
taken  too  deep  hold  of  the  mind  to  admit  of  being 
eradicated,  the  beloved  objed  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  be  obtained  j nor  fliould  this  be  deferred  for 
every  trifling  caufe.  Thofe  who  have  the  difpofal 
of  young  perfons  in  marriage  are  too  ready  to 
trifle  with  the  paffion  of  love ; fuch,  for  the  moft 
fordid  confiderations,  frequently  facrifice  the  fu- 
ture health,  peace  or  happinefs  of  thofe  committed 
to  their  care  *■, 

Manv 

• Even  the  conduft  of  parents. themfelves  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  ad- 
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IVIany  pcifons  of  3,  religious  turn  of  nnind,  be- religious 
have  as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  ,to  be  cheerful. 

They  imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confills  in  cer- 
tain mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the 
fmalleft  indulgence,  even  of  the  moft  innocent 
amufements.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their 
countenances,  while  the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  ' 
upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  faired  profpefts 
vanifli,efvery  thing  puts  on  adifmal  appearance,  and 
thofe  very  objefts  which  ought  to  give  delight  afford 
nothing  but  difguft.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a burden, 
and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that  no  evil 


can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  miferable  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  Iliould  be'  fo  far 
-perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure..  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  the  Chrifian  Religion,  to 
raife  and  fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under 
every  affliflion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches 
them  that  the  fulferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory 
to  ye  happinefs  of  the  next ; and  that  all  who 
perhlt  in  a couife  of  virtue,  lhall  at  length  arrive 
at  complete  felicity. 


clination,  n martyrdom  betwixt  their  own  in- 

;t:::."vreVX tLr  o„e  .o",;* 

pofinr  ofiheirchilf*  indil- 
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Those  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recomitiend  reli- 
gion to  others,  iliould  beware  of  dwelling  too 
much  upon  gloomy  fubjedts.  That  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  which  true  religion  is  calcu- 
lated to  inlpire,  is  a more  powerful  argument  in 
its  favour,  than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered. 
Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward  adts 
of  wickednefs  •,  but  it  will  never  infpire  them  with 
that  love  of  God  and  real  goodnefs,  in  which  alone 

true  religion  confifts.  - , 

To  conclude,  the  beft  way  to  counteradt  the 
violence  of  any  paffion,  is  to  encourage  thofe  of  an 
oppofite  nature,  and  to  keep  the  mind  fo  clofely 
engaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit,  as  to  allow  it  no 
time  to  refledt  upon  misfortunes, 
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OF  THE  CUSTOMARY  EVACUATIONS. 
HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human 


body  are  thofe  of  Jlool^  urine^  and  infenftble 
perfpiration.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftrufled 
without  impairing  the  health.  When  that  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long 
retained,  it  not  only  occafions  a plethora^  or  too 
great  fulnei's  of  the  veflels,  but  acquires  qualities 
which  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony, 
putrefcence, 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- Of  the  eva- 

■ . cuation  by 

ing  the  belly  regular.  When  xht  faces  lie  too  long  ftooi. 
in  the  body  they  vitiate  the  humours,  and  when 
they  are  too  foon  difcharged  it  is  not  fufficiently 
nourifhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired ; 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet, 
fleep  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  belly  is  not  re- 
gular, there  is  reafon  to  fufped  a fault  in  one  or 
other  of  thefe. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours, 
and  who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of 
feveral  different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no 
realbn  to  expeft  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be 
good,  or  their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in 
eating  and  drinking  difturbs  every  part  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  and  never  fails  to  occafion  dif- 
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eafes.  Either  too  much  or  too  little- food  will 
have  this  effedt.  The  former  indeed  generally 
occah^ns  loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftiveneis ; 
but  both-  have  a tendency  to  hurt  the  health.  < 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exadt  num- 
ber of  (tools  which  may  be  confiltent  with  health, 
as  t;hefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in 
different  conflitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  con- 
flitution  under  a different  regimen  of  diet,  exer- 
cife,  Cfc.  It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that 
6ne  (tool  a day  is  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  that 
lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  mod  general  rules, 
admits  of  many  exceptions.  1 have  known  per- 
fons  in  perfedt  health  who  did  not  go  to  flool 
above  once  a week.  Such  a degree  of  coftivenefs 
however  is  not  fafe ; though  the  perfon  who  la- 
bours under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  will  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  for  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is 
to  rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air. 
Not  only  .the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to 
regular  fhools,  but  alfo  the  wartnth.  This  by  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration  leffens  all  the  other  dif- 
“ charges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  by 
Mr.  Lock  is  likewifc  very  proper,  'viz,  to  folicit 
nature  by  going  regularly  to  Jiool  every  morning  •whe- 
ther one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may 
be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medi- 
cines for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin 
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their  conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently- 
repeated  weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
and  every  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length 
they  become  as  neceflary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe 
who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if 
pofTible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They 
ought  likewife  to  go  thinly  clothed,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  of  an  aftringent,  or  of  a heating  na- 
ture. The  diet  and  other  regimen  neceffary  in 
this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the  article  cojiivenefs^ 
where  this  Hate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual 
loofenefs,  ought  likewife  to  luit  their  diet,  Cfr. 
to  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  They  fhould 
ufe  food  which  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels, 
and  which  is  rather  of  an  aftringent  quality,  as 
wheat-bread  made  of  the  fineft  flower,  cheefe,  ecyo-s 
rice  boiled  in  milk,  ^c.  Their  drink  fhould  be 
red  port -wine,  claret,  brandy  and  water,  water  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  a habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftrufted  perfpiration,  perfons  affedted  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to  promote 
the  perfpiration.  Further  diredions  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  fo'^und 
under  the  article  Loofenefs. 

_ So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quan-  Of 
^PPt^^tances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very 
iCLilt  to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for 
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judging  of  either  *,  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine 
ought  to  be  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid 
part  of  our  aliment.  But  fuppofe  any  one  were 
to  take  the  trouble  of  meafuring  both,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  which  altered  the  degree  of 
perfpiration  would  alter  this  proportion,  and  like- 
wife  that  different  kinds  of  aliment  would  affoiA 
very  different  quantities  of  urine.  Though  for 
thefe,'and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  he  given  for 
judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine  which 
ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of  common 
lenfe  will  leldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when  it  is  in 
either  extreme. 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents 
but  aflually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may 
obftrud  it  ffould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the 
fecretion  and  difeharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a 


* It  has  long  been  an  obfervatlon  among  phyficians,  that 
the  appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain  and  very  little 
to  be  depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprlfed  at  this  who 
confiders  how  many  ways  it  may  be  affeded  and  confequently 
have  its  appearance  altered.  The  paflions,  the  ftate  of  the 
atmofphcre,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife, 
the  clothing,  the  Hate  of  the  other  evacuations,  and  number- 
lefs  other  caufes,  are  fufficient  to  induce  a change  either  in  the 
.quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any  one  who  attends 
to  this,  will  be  aftoniHied  at  the  impudence  of  thofe  daring 
quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes  and  preferibe  to 
patients  from  the  bare  infpeflion  of  their  urine.  Thefe  im- 
poltures-  however  arp  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and  by 
the  amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs 
confiderable  fortunes. 


fedentary 
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fedentary  life,  fleeplng  on  beds  that  are  too  foft 
and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  li- 
quors which  are  aftringent  and  heating,  as  red 
port-wine,  claret  and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have 
reafon  to  fufpcft  that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  , 
quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel, 
ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever 
elfe  they  find  has  a tendency  to  Idien  the  quantity 
of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not 
only  re-abforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs 
of  fluids,  but  by  fta'ghating  in  the  bladder  it  be- 
comes thicker,  the  more  watery  parts  flying  off 
firft,  and  the  more  grofs  and  earthy  remaining  be- 
hind. By  the  conftant  tendency  which  thefe  have 
to  concrete,  the  formation  of  ftones  and  gravel  in 
the  bladder  is  promoted.  ^ Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary  people  are  much 
more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than  perfons  of  a more 
aftive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  difagreeable,  and  even  in- 
curable diforders,  by  retaining  jheir  urine  too 
long,  from  a falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder 
has  been  over-diftcnded  it  often  lofes  its  power  of 
adlion  altogether,  or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which 
means  it  is  rendered  unable  either  to  retain  the 
urine  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature 
ought  never  to  be  poftponed.  Delicacy  is  doubt- 
kfs  a virtue  j but  that  can  never  be  reckoned  true 

delicacy 
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^ I 

delicacy  which  induces  any  one  to  rifle  his  health 
' or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,' 
by  the  exceflive  ufe  of  alkalii>e  falts^  or  any  thing 
that  flimulates  the  kidnies,  or  diflblves  the  blood, 
Ci’ir.  This  diforder  very  foon  weakens  the  body, 
and  induces  a confumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure, 
but  may  be  mitigated  by  ftrengthening  diet  and 
aftringent  medicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended 
under  the  article  Diabetes,  or  exceflive  difeharge 
of  urine. 

I 

Insensible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned 
the  greatefl;  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human 
body.  It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that 
few  difeafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  j 
but  when  it  is  obftrudfed  the  whole  frame  is  gene- 
rally difordered.  This  difeharge  however  being 
lefs  perceptible  than  any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently 
lefs  attended  to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers, 
rheumatifms,  agues,  Cfr.  often  proceed  from  this 
caufe  before  we  are  aware  of  its  exiftence. 

It  is  a true  ‘faying,  that  colds  kill  more  than 
plagues.  On  examining  patients  we  find  moft  of 
them  impute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds, 
which  they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which 
had  been  negledted.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration, 
its  difference  in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitu- 

tions. 
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tions,  &'c.  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
caufes  which  moft  commonly  obflru£t  it,  and  to 
Hiew  how  far  they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have 
their  influence  counteradled  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  a proper  attention  to  thefe  cofts  Britain 
annually  fome  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 

One  of  the  moil  common  caufes  of  obftrudled  '»» 

, the  atniof* 

perfpiration,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes 
happen  more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  ' ' 

With  us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only 
very  different  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
but  often  change  almofl  from  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  tli'6 
courfe  of  one  day.  That  fuch  changes  mull  affeft 
the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration  is  obvious  to  every  one, 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  TL  hole  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moft 
liable  to  catcli  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
der themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flight- 
'eft  changes  in  the  atmolphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  oppreflions  of  the  breaft,  they  ' 
become  a kind  of  living  barometers. 

vVet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  ob-  Wcuiothcs. 
ftrudt  the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifturc,  by 
being  abforbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly 
increafes  the  danger.  The  moft  robuft  co^^iftitu- 
tion  is  not  proof  againft  the  danger  arifing  froni 

wet 
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wet  clothes ; they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rheuma- 
tifmSj  and  other  fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  young 
and  healthy* 

, It  is  ifnpoiTible  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  lelTened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon  ; when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  Ihould  keep  in  motion 
till  they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  people  from 
taking  this  precaution,  that  they  often  fit  or  lie 
down  in  the  fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  fre- 
quently even  fieep  whole  nights  in  this  condition, , 
The  frequent  inftances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal . 
effeds  of  this  conduft  ought  certainly  to  deter 
others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  feet.  Even  wet  fcct  oftcn  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 

cholic,  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  the  iliac  paf-- 
fion,  and  cholcfd  moYhus^  &c.  are  often  occafioned 
by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render  this- 
lefs  dangerous  •,  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not. 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fiiould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refped. 

Night  air.  The  perfpiration  is  often  obftruded  by  night- 
air;  even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  dews,  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft 
day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the 
weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the 
evening  dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the 
climate  is  more  temperate. 
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It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day,  to  be 
abroad  in  the  cool  evening  j but  this  is  a pleafure 
to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The 
effefts  of  evening-dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and 
almoft  imperceptible  •,  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be 
dreaded  : We  would  therefore  advife  travellers, 
labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated  by  day, 
carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  perfpiration 
has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion. By  ' not  attending  to  this,  in  flat  marfliy 
countries,  where  the  exhalations  and  dews  are  co  • 
pious,  labourers  are  often  feized  with  intermitting 
fevers,  quinfies,  and  the  like. 

t 

Sleeping  in  damp  beds  feldom  fails  to  obftrudl  Damp  bed*, 
the  perfpiration.  Beds  become  damp,  either  from 
their  not  being  ufed.  Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or 
in  rooms  without  fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp  beds,  which  are 
very  common  in  all  places  where  fuel  is  fcarce. 

When  a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn, 
he  may  by  means  of  a good  fire,  warm  diluting 
liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpiration  re- 
ftored ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room,  and  laid 
on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  obfi;ru6led,  and 
the  worft;  confequences  will  enfue.  Travellers 
Ihould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for  damp  beds, 
as  they  would  a houfe  infecHed  with  the  plague 
as  no  man,  however  robufi:,  is  proof  againfi;  the 
danger  arifing  from  them. 


But 
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But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp 
beds  are  to  be  met  with.'  Beds  kept  in  private 
families  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers,  are  often 
equally  dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bed- 
ding, when  not  frequently  ufed,  become  damp. 
How  then  is  it  poflible,  that  beds,  which  are  not 
dept  in  above  two  or  three  times  a-year,  fhould  be 
otherwife  ? Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  complain  of  having  caught  cold  by  chang- 
ing their  bed.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ; Were  they 
careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed  but  what  was  fre- 
quently ufed^  they  would  feldom  find  any  ill  con- 
fequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate 
perfon  when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed 
which  is  kept  on  purpole  for  ftrangers.  That  ill- 
iudged  piece  of  complaifance  becomes  a real  in- 
jury. All  the  bad  confequences  from  this  quarter 
might  be  eafily  prevented  in  private  families,  by 
caufing  their  fervants  deep  in  the  Ipare  beds,  and 
redgn  them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come.  This 
is-thecuftom  of  many  families  in  London,  and 
we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  who  value 
the  health  of  their  friends.  In  inns  where  the  beds 
are  ufed  almoft  every  night,  , nothing  elfe  is  necef- 
fary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  fre- 
quent fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill^ 
confequences  i for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build 
diould  be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A 
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houie  which  ftands  on  a damp  marfliy  foil  muft 
be  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is  exceeding  dry, 
fhould  have  the  firft  floor  a little  raifed.  Servants 
and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and 
funk  ftories,  feldom  continue  long  in  health  : But* 
mailers  ought  furely  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard 
their  lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almofl:  as  foon  as 
the  mafons,  plallerers,  &c.  have  done  with  it  : 
Such  houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their 
ampnefs,  but  likewife  from  tho  fmell  of  Time 
paints,  &c  The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  foj'ncident  to  people  who 
worK  in  thefe  articles,  are  fufncient  proofs  of  their 
being  unwholefome. 

Houses  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfea- 
fon,bIe  piece  of  cleanlinefs;  I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  walhing  rooms  immediately  before  com 
pany  IS  put  into  them.  Many  people  are  lure  to 
catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a very  fiiort  time  in  a 

m“htc  “AT 

robuft  would  run  lefs  hazard  by  fitting  with- 
out doors.  People  who  are  accuftomed  Jli"  in 

onL  atd’r'®!^’  “ 'o  nn,n  damp 

rooms  that  have  been  lately  waflied. 
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But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftrufts  the  per- 
fpiration  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold.  Colds  are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  peo- 
ple have  been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifies 
the  blood,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes 
the  perfpiration  •,  but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly 
checked,  the  confequences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  in- 
deed impoITible  for  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot. 
upon  fome  occafions ; but  it  is  generally  in  their- 
power  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  offi 
work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  them— 
felves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields., 
Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  fave  many 
ufeful  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people; 
when  hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  fmall  liquors.. 
This  condua  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  in- 
deed is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify, 
that  appetite  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,, 
and  makes  us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.. 
Every  peafant  knows  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  tO' 
drink  his  belly-full  of  cold  water  after  violent  ex- 
ercife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  ftable,^  or 
fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.. 
This  they  take  the  .utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It 
were  well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their 

own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  V/^a 
ter  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  | 

6 i 
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again,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame 
effeft.  If  a bit  of  bread'be  eat  along  with  a few 
mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft 
more  effedlually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 
a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy, 
or  other  fpirits,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing 
elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  But  if  any  one  has 
been  fo  foolilh,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of 
cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  cortinue  his  exercife  at 
leaft,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly  warmed 
upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
effeds  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  thin  liquors 
when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occa- 
fioned  immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys, 
and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  con- 
fequences.  Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat 
freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe 
indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effed  on  the  body  as 
cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwithftanding  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot 
liquors  till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  imme- 
diately going  into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the 
breaft,  are  the  ufual  effedts  of  this  condudt : Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  ! Many  people,  after  hav- 
ing drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  walk  or 
ride  a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft  night  j while 

others  fit  up  all  night,  or  ramble  about* in  the 
ftreets. 

M 2 
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People  are  very  apt  when  a room  is  hot,  to 
throw  open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is 
a moft  dangerous  praftice.  Any  perfon  had 
better  fit  without  doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation, 
as  the  current  of  air  is  diredted  againft  one  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body.  Inflammatory  fevers  and 
confumptions  have  often  been  occafioned  by  fit- 
ting or  (landing  thinly  clothed  near  an  open  win- 
dow., Nor  is  fleqping  with  open  windows  lefs  to 
be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done  even 
in  the  hotted  feafon.  I have  known  mechanics 
frequently  contradl  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  dript 
at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them 
to  beware  of  fuch  a pradlice. 

, Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold 

than  keeping  their  own  houfcs  too  warm ; fuch 
perfons  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hdt- 
houfes ; they  can  hardly  dir  abroad  to  vifit  a 
neighbour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Were 
there  no  other  reafon  for  keeping  houfcs  in  a mo- 
derate degree  of  warmth,  that  alone  is  fuflicient : 
But  no  hoilfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome  j 
heat  dedroys  the  fpring  and  eladicity  of  the  air, 
and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs,  and 
the  other  purpofes  of  rcfpiration.  Hence  it  is,  that 
confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs  prove 
fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs-houfes, 
and  the ‘like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers, 

but  madnefs  itfelf  has  frequently  been  the  effecd  of 

this 
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this  condu6t.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  aftion 
of  a madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

We  Ihall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
common  caufes  of  catching  cold,  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  every  one  to  avoid,  with  the  iitmoft  at- 
tention, all  fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature 
as  polTible ; or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take 
care  to  let  it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  be  apt  to  imagine  that  too  ftrift 
an  attention  to  thefe  things  would  tend  to  render 
them  delicate.  So  far  however  is  this  from  beins 
our  defign,  that  the  very  firft  rule  propofed  for 
preventing  colds,  is  to  harden  the  body  by  enur- 
ing it  daily  to  the  open  air. 


( i66  ) 
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CHAP.  XII. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 


IT  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  obtain  fuch  a know- 
ledge of  difeafes  fo  as  to  be  able  to  diftinguiffi 
them  from  one  another.  This  however  does  not 
depend  fo  much  upon  fcicntific  principles  as  many 
imagine.  It  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and 
obfervation.  By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully 
obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both 
in  diftinguifliing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes 
and  other  perfons  who  'wait  upon  the  fick  often 
know  difeafes  better  than  thofe  who  have  been 
bred  to  phyfic.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  in- 
finuate  that  a medical  education  i^  of  no  Life  : It 
'is  doubtlef^  of'the  greateft  importance,  but  it 

never 
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never  can  fupply  the  place  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation. 

In  a former  edition  we  endeavoured,  in  this 
place,  to  lay  down 'rules  for  diftinguifhing  dif-  x 
cafes ; but  as  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  retain 
thefe  in  his  memory,  we  have  omitted  them,  and, 
in  order  to  fupply  their  place,  have  given  as  full 
and  accurate  a*defcription  of  each  particular  dif- 
eafe,  in  its  order,  as  the  nature  of  our  plan  would 
admit. 

Diseases  often  refemble  one  another  fo  nearly 
in  many  of  their  fymptoms  that  it  is  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  diftinguilh  them.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  we 
have  always  taken  care  to  point  out  thofe  peculiar, 
or  characteriftic  fymptoms,  by  which  the  difeafe 
is  diftinguilhed,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  mention 
thofe  which  are  common  to  it  with  other  difeafes. 

By  a proper  attention  to  thefe,  we  hope,  the  in- 
veftigation  of  difeafes  will  be  found  to  be  a lefs 
difficult  matter  than  moil  perfons  would,  at  firll 
fight,  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A PROPER  attention  to  the  age,  fex,  temper  of 
mind,  conftitution,  ^c.  of  the  patient  will  great- 
ly affift  both  in  the  inveftigation  and  cure  of  dif- 
eafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the 
nerves  extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; 
whereas  in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the 
nerves  become  almofl;  infenfible,  and  many  of 
the  veflels  imperviable.  Thefe  and  other  pecu- 
liarities render  the  difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged 

M 4 very 
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very  different,  and  of  courfe  they  muft  require  ai 
different  method  of  treatment, 

I 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do> 
not  afflidt  the  other  fex ; befides,  the  nervous 
fyftem  being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,, 
their  difeafes  require  to  be  treated  with  greater 
caution.  They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacua-- 
tions  ; and,all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to  be* 
adminiflered  to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofeperfons; 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  necef-  • I 
fary  to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner.. 
A delicate  perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, , 
who  lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treat- 
ed, under  any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner 
*as  one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much, 
expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
attended  to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fret- 
ful temper  both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes. 
In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to 
remove  maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  it  is  affefled  the  beft  medicine  is  to  footh 
the  paffions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffjble; 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  diet, 
occupation,  i^c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy  fi- 
tuations  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes  which  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe 
who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities  have  many 
7 ....  maladies 
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maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  nifties  are  en- 
tire ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  in- 
dulge in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which 
do  not  affed  the  temperate  and  abftemious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  necelfary  to  in-  ' 
quire  into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of 
life,  Cfr.  This  will  not  only  affill  us  in  finding 
out  the  difeafe,  but  will  likewife  dired  us  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to 
treat  the  laborious  and  the  fedentary  exadly  in  the 
fame  manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  un- 
der the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire  whether 
the  difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental;  whether 
it  has  been  of  long  or  fhort  Handing ; whether  it 
proceeds  from  any  great  and  Hidden  alteration  in 
the  diet,  manner  of  life,  The  Hate  of  the 

patient  s belly,  and  of  the  other  evacuations, 
ought  alfo  to  be  inquired  into  ; and  likewife  whe- 
ther he  can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  vital  and 
animal  fundions,  as  refpiration,  digeftion,  ^c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  dif-  ■ ' - 

eafes  the  patient  has  formerly  been  mofb' liable  to, 
and  what  medicines  were  moft  beneficial  to  him.  It 
will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  inquire  what  kind  of 
medicines  are  mofl  agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  if 
he  has  a ftrong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug. 


It 
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It  has  already  been  obferved  that  many  of  the 
indications  of'cure  indifeafes  may  be  anfwered  by 
diet  alone.  The  diet  is  therefore  the  firft  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes. 
Thofe  who  know  no  better  imagine  that  every  thing 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  pofleffes  fome 
wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if 
the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he 
muft  do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill  confe- 
quences,  It  makes  people  truft  to  drugs  and  neg- 
led  their  own  endeavours  ; befides  it  difcourages 
all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicines 
cannot  be  had.  ~ ' 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  own 
^place,  and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they 
jnay  do  much  good  *,  but  when  they  are  put  in 
place  of  every  thing  elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  ran- 
dom, which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  do 
. mifchief.  We  would  therefore  wifli  to  call  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fecret  me- 
dicines to  fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with. 
The  proper  regulation  of  thefe  may  often  do 
much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever 
doing  hurt.  • ' 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers. 
The  diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be 
light  apd  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  pru- 
dent for  a perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to 
walk,  as  for  one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind 
of  food,  and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he 

was  in  perfed  health.  Even  abftinence  alone  will 

often 
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often  cure  a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been 
occafioned  by  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as, 
pleurifies,  pcripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys, 
watery  infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  ' 
&c.  are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food, 
but  they  are  likewifc  the  bell  medicines  which 
can  be  adminiftered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effedlvially  an- 
fwered  by  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines, 
than  by  any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perfons 
affli6ted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves, 
and  other  hypochondriacal  affedlions,  generally 
find  more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and 
generous  liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and 
carminative  medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered 
to  them. 

The  feurvy,  that  moft  obftinate  malady,  will 
fooner  yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet  than  to  all 
the  boafted  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiat- 
ed, and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be 
unable  to  digeft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or 
even  to  affimulate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the 
patient,  but  will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every 
other  medicine  has  failed. 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  im- 
portance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation 
which  has  long  induced  people  to  (hut  up  the  fick 
' from  all  communication  with  the  external  air  has 
done  great  mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in 
many  other  difeafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more 
benefit  from  having  the  frefh  air  prudently  ad- 
mitted into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medi- 
cines which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  confi- 
dered  as  a medicine.  Riding  on  horfeback,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the  cure  of  con- 
fumptions,  glandular  obftrudtions,  than  any 
medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which  proceed 
from  a relaxed  flate  of  the  folids,  the  cold  bath 
and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will  be 
found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  even  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a 
patient  is  fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever 
perfpires  from  his'  body  is  again  reforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  it,  which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  increafe  the  danger.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  *,  moft  of  them  may 
be  mitigated  by  it,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly 
agreeable  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  who  at- 
tend him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceffary, , 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a 
proper  regimen  in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often 
cure  difeafes  without  medicine,  but  medicine  will 

feldom  • 
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feldom  fucceed  where  a proper  regimen  is  ne- 
glefted.  For  this  reafon  in  the  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes,  we  have  always  given  the  firfl:  place  to  re- 
gimen. Thofe  who  are  afraid  to  ufe  medicines 
may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only.  For  others, 
who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  recommend- 
ed fome  of  the  moft  fimple,  but  approved,  forms 
of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe  however  are 
never  to  be  adminiftcred  but  by  people  of  better 
fenfe,  nor  even  by  them  without  the  precautions 
which  are  recommended  along  with  them. 


CHAP. 
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/ CHAP.  XIII. 

f 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

V 

i 

A Fever  is  the  moft  general  difeafe  incident  to 
mankind.  It  attacks  every  age,  fex,  and 
' conftitution,  and  affeds  every  part  of  the  body  *,  ' 
nor  is  the  mind  itfelf  free  from  its  influence.  A 
fever  is  khown  by  a quick  pulfe,  an  increafed 
heat,  a general  debility,  and  a difficulty  in  perform- 
ing fome  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions,  as 
breathing,  walking,  ^c. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting, 
and  intermitting.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 
that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  Ihews  no 
remarkable  increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms. 
This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute, 
flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called'  acute 
when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms 
violent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  ge- 
nerally denominated  Jlow.  When  livid  or  petechial 
fpots  fliew  a putrid  ftate  of  the  humours,  the  fe- 
ver is  called  malignant^  putrid  or  petechial. 

A REMITTING  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decrcafes,, 
or  exacerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never  wholly 

leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

Inter- 
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Intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to 
be  ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiflions  of  the 
fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the 
fick,  to  obferve  with  .'diligence  which  way  nature 
points,  and  to  endeavour  to  affift  her  operations. 
Our  bodies  are  fo  framed  as  to  have  a conftant 
tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  inju- 
rious to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine, 
fweat,  ftool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other 
evacuation. 

There,  is  reafon  to  'believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly 
attended  to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  conti- 
nue longer  than  twenty- four  hours ; but  when  her 
attempts  are  either  negleCled,  or  counteracted,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  be  prolonged.  There 
are  daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching 
cold,  have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning"  fe- 
ver ; but  by  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting 
liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the 
fymptoms  in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  prevented.  In'  a word,  almoft  every  fever 
proceeding  from  an  obftruCted  perfpiration,  might 
be  carried  off,  or  its  danger  prevented,  by  timely 
care. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature,  cau-fes,  &c.  of  fevers,  but 
to  mark  their  mod  obvious  fymptoms,  and,  to 

point 
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point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
relpeft  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  warmth,  ^c.  in 
, the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  ar- 
ticles the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will,  in  a great 
meafure,  diredl  our  condudt. 

Almost  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of 
great  third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of 
a cooling  nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe 
of  water,  which  we  may  venture  to  call  the  great- 
eft  febrifuge  in  nature.  What  is  fo  likely  to 
abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftrudlions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  lliort,  pro- 
duce every  falutary  effeft  in  an  ardent  or  inflam- 
matory fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  wa- 
ter, thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor 
of  which  water  is  the  bafts  ? The  neceflity  of  di- 
luting liquors  is  pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue, 
the  parched  ftcin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well 
as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft  of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely 
grateful  to  patients  in  a fever,  m.ay  be  prepared 
from  fruits,  as  decoflions  of  tamarinds,  apple- 
tea,  orange  whey,  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous 
liquors  might  alfo  be  prepared  from  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds,  and  many 
other  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors,  efpecially  when 
acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
and  fhould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
nerally  complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wearinefs, 
and  has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently 
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fhews  the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if 
poffible,  in  bed ; lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms, 
abates  the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives 
Nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force 
to  overcome  the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would 
often  remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  but  when 
the  patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of 
driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too 
often  verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on 
a journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fe- 
ver upon  them,  which  condud  feldom  fails  to  ren- 
der it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould 
be  kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to 
the  fick.  Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the 
imagination  increafes  the  difeafe;  for  which  reafon 
every  perfon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfeftly 
quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any 

thing  that  may  in  the  leaft  affeft  or  difcompofe 
his  mind. 

^ Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appe- 
tite for  fohd  food;  hence  we  may  learn  the 
impropriety  of  loading  his  ftomach  with  viauals. 
Much  folid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful 
to  t e patient.  It  opprelfes  nature,  and  inftead 
0 nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the 
leafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be 
in  mall  quantity,  light,  and  eafy  of  digeftion. 

N It 
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It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as 
panado,  roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  and  fuch 
like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  arc 
taken  ill,  run  direftly  to  their  rich  neighbours 
for  cordials,  and  pour  whines,  fpirits,  into 
the  patient,  who  perhaps  never  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in  health.  If 
there  be  any  degree  of  fever,  this  conduft  mull 
increafe  it,  and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweet- 
meats  and  other  delicacies,  is  likewife  very  per- 
nicious. Thefe  are  always  harder  to  digefl;  than 
common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  fto- 
mach. 

Nothing  Is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fe-. 
■ver  than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety, 
but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves 
every  way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a 
manner  Itifled  to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of 
frefli  air ; yet  fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation 
of  mofl;  people,  that  the  moment  they  think  a 
perfon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fliould  be  kept 
in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of 
frefli  air  mufl;  be  admitted.  Inftead  of  this  there 
- ought  to  be  a conflant  ftream  of  frefli  air  into  a 
a fick  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  mode- 
rately cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth  ought 
never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  m 

perfeff  health.  ^ 

Nothing  fpoils.  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s 

cliambcr,  or  hurts  tlie  patient  more  than  a num- 
ber 
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ber  of  people  breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood 
is  inflamed,  or  the  humours  in  a putrid  Rate,  air 
that  has  been  breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly 
increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes  its 
fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  re- 
Ipiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which 
renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low 
and  deprefied,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with 
cordials,  but  every  method  Ihould  be  taken  to 
cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a 
miftaken  zeal,  when  they  think  a perfbn  in  danger,  • 
inftead  of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and 
confolations  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views 
of  hell  , and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  danger- 
ous confequences  of  this  condud:;  it  often  hurts 
the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom 
benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neeeffity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feeins  to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
moft  fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly 
ot  an  inflammatory  nature ; but  true  inflamma- 
jtory  fevers  are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with  Se- 
dentary  occupations,  and  a dilferent  manner  of 
tving,  has  fo  changed  the  ftate  of  difeafes  in 
^Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  . 
where  tiie  lancet  is  necelTary.  In  moll  low,  nn- 
wous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now To  com- 

bat Wnr  T"'  ''  -<=»kens  the 

■ .atient,  Anns  Ins  fp.rits,  \Ve  would  recom- 
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inend  this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  be-’, 
ginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  fignss 
of  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medi-.- 
cine  when  neceflfary,  but  fliould  never  be  wan- 
tonly performed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  it  is  al- 
ways neceffary  to  raife  a fweat  in  the  beginning; 
of  a fever.  As  fevers  often  proceed  from  an  ob- 
ftruded  perfpiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill  found- 
ed, If  the  patient  only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  hiss 
feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  drinks  freely  oir 
water-gruel,  or  any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor,, 
he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  warmtln 
of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting  drink  will  relajK 
the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally  affeds  the 
folids  at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will  opem 
the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by  meanss 
of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off.  Butt 
inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradice  is  to  heap) 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  thingSs 
of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  fsfr.  which) 
fire  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the; 
difeafe  more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fliould  be  paid! 
to  the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of 
nature,  and, often  point  out  what  may  be  of  reall 
life.  Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  wantonly  in-  • 
dulged  in  every  thing  that  the  fickly  appetite  may 
crave  •,  but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them  have  ■ 
a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire,  though  it  may 
not  fcem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient: 

longs . 
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longs  for,  his  (lomach  will  generally  digeft  ; and 
fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  effcft. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever, 
great  care  is  necelTary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many 
perfons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well, 
have  relapfed,  or  contraded  fome  other  difeafe  of 
an  obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is 
weak  and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft 
catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air 
will  be  of  ufe  ; agreeable  company  will  alfo  have 
a good  effed.  The  diet  mull;  be  light,  but  nou- 
rilhing.  It  Ihonld  be  taken  frequently,  but  in 
fmall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a time 
to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS 
OR  AGUES. 

/ 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft* 
opportunity  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of 
a fever,  and  alfo  the  effects  of  medicine.  No  per- 
fon  can  be  at  a lofs  to  diftinguifli  an  intermitting 
fever  from  any  other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for 
it  is  now  almoft  univerfally  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take 
their  names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  re- 
turns, as  quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  tfiolfl  • 

air.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding  in  rainy  , 
feafons,  and  beings  mofl  frequent  in  countries  where 
the  foil  is  marfliy,  as  in  Holland,  the  fens  of  Cam- 
• bridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c.  This 
difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
flone  fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes, 
evening  dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  U’r. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove  , 
to  a low  one,  they  feldom  fail  to  catch  an  inter^r  • 
mitting  fever,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  mofl  apt 
to*  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the 
folids,  diminifhes  the  perfpiration,  or  obftrufls 
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the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veffels,  dif- 
pofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  ge- 

nerally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins, 
wearinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great 
ficknefs  and  vomiting;  to  which  fucceed  lliiver- 
ing  and  violent  fliaking.  Afterwards  the  lldn 
becomes  moift,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks  out, 
which  generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly, 
when  the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfedt  health  ; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  liftlefs- 
nefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  thefymptoms  mentioned 
above. 

REGIMEN. \yhile  the  fit  continues,  the 

patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  . 
orange-whey,  weak  camomile-tea ; or,  if  his  fpi- 
rits  be  low,  fmall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drink  fKould  be  warm, 
as  that  will  affift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and 
confequently  fhorten  the  paroxyfm. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light 
and  eafy  of  digeltion,  a.s  veal  or  chicken  broths, 
fago  gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings, 

Elis  drink  may  be  fmall  negas,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a 
little  weak  punch.  Ele  ought  likewife  to  drink 
infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  worm- 
wood, or  water- trefoil,  and  may  novy  and 
then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gen- 

N'4  _ tbji 
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tian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been 
infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are 
to  brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perlpiration,  the 
patient  ought^  to  take  as  much  exercife  between 
the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go 
abroad,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine, 
will  be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear 
that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
long  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen, 
will  often  go  off  without  medicine-,  and  when 
the  difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there 
is  feldom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its 
courfe ; but  when  the  patient’s  ftrcngth  feems  to 
decline,  or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent,  that  his 
life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to 
be  adminiflered.  This  however  fhould  never  be 
done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is 
to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fhak- 
jng  and  fweating. 

MEDICINE, iThe  firfl  thing  to  be  done 

in  the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe 
the  firfl  paffages.  This  not  only  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  like- 
wife  more  efficacious.  Jn  this  difeafe  the  ftomach 
is  generaUy  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and 
frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged 
by  vomit  j which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity 

% of 
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of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be 
adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  Half  a dram  of 
the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for 
a younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  propor- 
tion. After  the  vomit  begins  to  operate  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  camomile  tea. 
The  vomit  fliould  be  taken  two  or  three  hours 
before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated 
at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days.  Vomits  not 
only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  increafe  the  perfpi- 
ration,  and  all  the  other  fccretions,  which  render 
them  of  fuch  importance,  that  they  often  cure 
intermitting  fevers  without  the  affiftance  of  any 
other  medicine.  Of  this  I have  feen  many  in- 
ftances,  and  remember  to  have  been  completely 
cured  myfclf  of  a regular  tertian,  by  taking  two 
vomits  of  ipecacoanha,  and  obferving  a proper 
regimen. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and 
often  necelfary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart 
purge  has  been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague, 
after  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had 
been  ufed  in  vain.  Vomits  however  are  more 
fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs 
necelfary  ; but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  take  a 
vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels 
by  a dofe  or  two  of  glauber  falts,  jalap,  or  rhu- 
barb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excefllve 

heat. 
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heat,  a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpea  an 
inflammation  j but  as  the  blood  is  very  feldom  in 
an  inflammatory  ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this 
operation  is  rarely  neceffary. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may 
fafely  ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken 
in  any  way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  pre- 
paration  of  the  bark  'feems  to  anfwer  better  than 
the  moft  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given, 
z'iz,  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuits  bark,  Ancly 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  bolufies,  as  they 
are  ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  rpixed 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile  tea, 
water-gruel,  or  the  like, 

iNvan  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  ftofes  may  he  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  flts.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  Ave  or  Ax  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it  will 
be  fufAcient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour,  dur- 
ing the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth, 
if  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the 
hark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two 
parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  For  a 

young  perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine 
will  be  fufAcient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted, 
to  the  age,  conftitution,  ' 

The  above  will  feldom  fail  to  flop  an  ague  j 
the  patient  however  ought  not  to  leave  off  taking 

the 
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the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are  Hopped, 
but  fliOLild  continue  to  ufe  it  till  Inch  time  as  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  intirely  overcome. 

Moft  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  dileafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medi- 
cine long  enough.  They  are  generally  directed 
to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  Hopped,  then  to  leave  it 
off,  and  begin  again  at  fome  diHance  of  time  ^ by 
which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  Hrength,  and  of- 
ten returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A 
relapfe  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s 
continuing  to  take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for 
fome  time  after  the  fymptoms  difappear.  This 
is  both  the  moH  fafe  and  effectual  method  of 
cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peal,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with 
three  or  four  handfuls  of  chamomile  flowers,  and 
an  handful  of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together 
in  a mortar,  may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  ' 
tea.  About  half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients 
may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifli  pint  of 
boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infu- 
fion drank  three  or  four  times  a day  will  Hrengthen 
the  Homach,  and  greatly  promote  the  cure.  Such 
patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infuflon,  may 
put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice 
or  thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  > 
the  above,  or  any  other  proper  infuflon  of  bit- 
ters, a much  fmaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is 

generally 
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generally  uled,  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  an 
ague. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our 
ovvn  plants  or  barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and 
aftringent,  would  fucceed  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  aroma- 
tics. But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  ap- 
proved in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and ' is  now  to 
be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate,  it  is  of  lefs 
importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We 
canhot  however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Pe-  ^ 
ruvian  bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  that  'it 
requires  confiderable  fkill  to  diftinguifli  between 
the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make 
people  very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

Those  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fub- 
flance,  may  take  it  in  deco6lion  or  infufion.  An 
ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  fre- 
quently fhaking  the  bottle,  afterwards  let  the 
powder  fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 
A wine  glafs  may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If  a de- 
codlion  be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  bark, 
and  two  drams  of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  a dram 
of  fait  of  wormwood,  may  be  boiled  in  a proper 
quantity  of  water,  into  half  an  Englifh  pint.  To 
the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  and  a glafs. of  it  taken  fre- 
quently. 

^ ' hi 
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In  obftinate  agues  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  warm  cordials, 
than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 
occafion  to  obferve ' in  a country  where  intermit- 
ing  fevers  were  endemicai.  The  bark  feldoin 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger, 
canella  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic. 
When  the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in 
which  cafe  the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an 
-inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  leave  out 
the  ginger,  and  to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  its  ftead. 
But  in  an  obftinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end 
of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and 
cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely  neceffary 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  rnore  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer ; it  will  be  neceffary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  for- 
mer than  In  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves 
rainy,  to  take  a little  medicine,  although  the  dif- 
eafe  may  feem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
till  the  return  of  the  warm  feafon.  He  ought 

* In  obftinate  agues  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit 
phlegmatic,  the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnake-root  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic  j but  when  the  fymp- 
toms  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of 
wormwood  or  fait  of  tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quan- 
tity of  bark. 


like- 
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likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet 
weather,  efpecially  in  cold  eailerly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible 
care  fliould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitu’ 
tion  fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  me- 
thod of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome 
ftrange  infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical 
remedies  are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  poflefled  of  a noftrum  for  (topping  an  ague; 
and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readinefs  their  pre- 
tenfions#are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly 
grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief; 
but  the  fiiorteft  way  is  not  always  the  fafeft  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  ob- 
tain a fafe  and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  alTift 
nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

Some'  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  ex- 
periments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  drong  li- 
quors, jumping  into  a river,  Thefe  may 

fometimes  have  the  defired  effed,  but  mud  al- 
ways be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is 
any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead  tendency 
to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The 
only  patient  whom  I remember  to  have  lod  in  an 
intermitting  fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by 

drinkinor 
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drinking  Ilrong  liquor,  which  foine  perfon  had 
perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
intermitting  fevers,  as  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of  can- 
dles, &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed,  yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufRcient  to  fet 
then!  afide,  efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an 
intermitting  fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may 
always  be  ufed  with  fafety  : and  I can  hoiieftly.  de- 
clare, that  in  all  my  pradlice  I never  knew  it  fail, 
when  properly  applied,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  afflidted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  dif- 
agreeable  medicine.  One  method  of  rendering 
this  medicine  more  palatable  is,  to  make  it  into  a 
mixture  with  diftilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  after- 
ward to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the 
elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both  improves  the 
medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  The 
bark  may  be  adminiftered  to  children  in  form  of 
clyfter  when  they  will  not  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

Wine- WHEY  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in 
an  ague  •,  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  may 
be  put  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn. 
Excrcifexis  likewife  of  con'fiderable  fervice ; and 
when  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought, 
if  poflible,  to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air. 

The 
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The  food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  and  fometimes 
, a little  generous  wine  fhould  be  allowed 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difcafe 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  pa- 
tients in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in 
’ extremities.  There  are  however  many  cafes  in 
which  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  being  com- 
plicated with  other  difeafes,  or  attended  with 
fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dangerous,  and  very 
' difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe  we  have  pur- 
pofely  paired  over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder 
the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  or  "the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician, 
and  ftridUy  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mufl:  endeavour  to 
avoid  their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  feftion  i we 
fliall  therefore  only  add  one  preventive  medicine, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to 
live  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  who  are  liable  to 
frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beftjefuits  bark,  Vir- 
.ginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half 

* I have  known  children  who  would  not' take  the  PeruvIan 
bark  cured  of  an  intermittent  by  the  following  medicine. 
Let  two  drams  of  fait  of  wofmwood,  or  fait  of  tartar,  be  dif- 
folved  in  three  ounces  of  frelh  lemon  juice  ; to  which  may  be 
added  two  ounces  of  mint  water,  or  fimple  cinnamon  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  common  fyrup.  Two  table  fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a day ; and  the 
medicine  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occafion. 


an 
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an  ounce,  brpife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for 
five  or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirit ; afterwards  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  This  indeed  is  recommending  a 
dram ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a great  mea- 
fure  take  off  the  ill  effefls  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe 
who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe 
it  in  wine ; and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to 
chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very 
well.  Gentian-root,  or  calamus-aromaticiis,  may 
alfo!  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  warm  and  aftringent. 
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CHAP.  XV, 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

I 

TFIIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  molt  commonly  attacks 
the  young,  or  thofe  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of 
life,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  ful),  abound  with 
blood,  and  whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It 
feizes  people  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  *,  but  is 
moft  frequent  in  the  fpring  and  beginning  of  , 
fummer.  • 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  as 
violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking 
ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  C? c.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  whatever  obftrucfts  the  per- 
fpiration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking 
cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS,— -A  rigour  or  chillnefs  gene- 
rally uflrers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  great  heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a pain 
of  the  head,  dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  O’c.  To 
thefe  fticceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is; 

. reftlefs,, 
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reaiefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black 
and  rough. 

A DELiaiuM,  exceffive  reftleffnefs,  great  oppfef. 
non  of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  ttart* 
mg  of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy  fweats, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very 
dangerous  fymptoms. 

rl.  attended  with  danger, 

the  bell:  medical  affiftance  ought  to  be  procured 

as  oon  as  poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe 
at  the  beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail 
a terwaids.  Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable 
than  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  have  it  i„  their 

t‘h?Th'‘‘  'r"  of  a fever,  to  procure 

the  bell  medical  affiftance,  yet  put  it  off  till  thin-rs 

come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  difeafe,  by  de- 
ay  01  wrong  treatment,  has  become  incurable 
and  has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  it 
|S  m vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  pL 
ficians  may  indeed  affift  nature,  but  their  attempts 
nmft  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  Ihe  is  no  loZ 

able  to  co-operate  With  their  endeavours  ' "" 

diffafZtZZd;z-tt'V'Z™^“™ 

too  vifcid  and  acrim'nts 

urine,  lahva,  and  all  the  other  fecredonsraZn 

oo  mall  quantity , that  the  veffels  are  too  rieid 
and  the  heat  of  the  whole 

thefe  clearly  point  out  thl  nZ^Zr"- 

tttony  of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceffive  heat, 

Q 2 ’ 
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remove  the  fpafmodic  ftridlure  of  the  vefiels,  and 
promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors, 
as  thin  water- gruel  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  Thefe  may 
be  lharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, rafpberries,  and  fuch  like : Orange-whey  is 
iikewife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange 
niced  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be 
had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  orafewfpoon- 
fuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effeft.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafion- 
ally  be  added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

' If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  Honed  raifins  of  the  fun,  and 
a couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh 
pints  of  water 'to  a quart.  This  makes  a very 
pleafant  drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 
The  common  peftoral  decoaion  is  Iikewife  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  A tea-cupful^  of  it 
may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
patient’s  heat  and  thirft  be  very  great 


* The  peftoral  decoftion  is  made  by  boiling  pearl  barley,  . 
ftoned  raifins,'  and  figs,  of  each  two  ounces,  liquorice  root : 
fliced,  half  an  ounce,  in  two  EnglKh  quarts,  ^ 

pint,  of  water,  till  one  half  be  confumed.  The  bailey 
(hould  be  boiled  for  fome  time  before  the  other  ingredients - 
are  nut  in.  If  to  this  decoftion  two  or  three  drams  of  pu- 
rified  nitre  be  occnf.onally  added,  it  will  not  only  be  an  agree, 
ible  drink,  but  prove  an  exceeding  good  medicme. 


The: 
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The  above  liquors  miift  all  be  dran^  a*  little 
warm.  They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  but  more  freely  after- 
wards, in  order  to  affift  in  carrying  off  the  mor- 
bid matter  by  the  different  excretions.  We  have 
mentioned  a variety  of  liquors,  that  the  patient 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  thefe  which  are 
moft  agreeable  j and  that,  when  tired  of  one,  he 
may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muff  be  very  fpare  and  light. 

All  forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken- broths, 
are  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat- 
' gruel,  panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to 
which  may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait, 
and  a little  fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  pa- 
latable. He  may  eat  roafted  apples  with  a little 
fugar,  toafted  bread  withjelly  of  currants,  boiled 
prunes,  i^c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon,  to,  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This  however  muff  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catchino- 
cold. 

It  is  a common  praftice  in  fevers  to  load  the  pa- 
tient with  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making 
him  fvveat,  or  defending  hirn  from  the  cold.  This 
cuflom  has  many  jll  effefls.  It  increafes  the  heat 
of  the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  in- 
ftead  of  promoting,  the  perlpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effefl. 

It  lelieves  the  head,  by  retarding  the  tnotion  of 
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t 

rhe  blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  pofture  ought 
never  to  be  continued  too  long ; And  if  the  pa- 
tient be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe 
to  let  him  lie  Fill,  only  railing  his  head  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little 
nitre  dilTolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  pa- 
tient. This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpe^ 
dally  if  the'  weather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  wafhed  with 
^ a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vi- 
negar may  be  added  ; or  with  a decoction  of  figs  in 
barley-water*  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  5 
efpecially  if  the  head  be  affeded. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy 
as  poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing 
that  difiurbs  the  mind  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
light,  or  any  thing  that  affeds  the  fenfes,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  fe\y 
as  poffible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often 
changed.  ’ His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be 
foothed  than  contradided  ; even  the  promife  of 
vrhat  he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as 
its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers 

arifing  from  an  increafed  motion  and  vifcidity  of 
the  blood,  bleeding  is  of  the  greatefl  importance. 
This  operation  ought  always  to  be  performed  as 
foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever 
appear.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let,  however, 

* I mull 
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ifiufl;  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  If  after  the 
firft  bleeding  the  fever  feems  to  rife,  and  the  pulfe 
feels  hard,  there  will  be  a neceffity  for  repeating 
it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third  or  even  a fourth 
time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  , 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other,  or 
longer,  as  the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  con- 
tinues foft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  eafy  after 
the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated.. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  or  fweet  Ipirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of 
rofe-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf- 
fugar.  This  draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient 
every  three  or  four  hours  while  the  fever  is  vio- 
lent ; afterwards,  once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be 
fufficient. 

t 

If  the  patient  be  afflidted  with  reaching,  or  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  afiift  Na- 
ture’s attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile 
tea  or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  belly  be  bound,  the  patient  ought  daily 
to  receive  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water  with  a little 
fait,  and  a Ipoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
Should  this  not  have  the  defired  effeift,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink.  He  may 
likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafted  ap- 
ples, and  the  like. 

O 4 
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If  about  the  loth,  nth,  or  12th  day,  the  pulfe 
' ^ becomes  more  fofr,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the 

urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddilh  fediment,  there  is' 
reafon  to  expedl  a favourable  iffue  to  the  difeafe. 
But  if,  inflead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s 
fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his 
breathing  becomes  difficult  ^ with  a ftupor,  trem- 
bling of  the  nerves,  flatting  of  the  tendons, 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  plafters  muft 
be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs 
or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion  *,  poultices  of 
, wheat  bread,  muflard  and  vinegar,  may  like  wife  be 

applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine- 
whey,  negas,  fago-gruel,  with  wine  in  it,  and  fuch 
like.' 

A PROPER  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negledling  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  food  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  cleanf- 
ing  than  of  po  nourifhing  a nature.  The  perfon 
fliould  take  great  care  not  to  exceed  in  any  thing. 
Too  mpch  food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  C?r. 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  perfon  fhould 
not  attempt  to  purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that 
requires  intenfe  thinking. 
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If  the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  perfon  be 
troubled  at  times  with  feverifti  heats,  an  infufion 
of  Peruvian  bark  in  cold  w^ter  will  be  of  ufe. 
It  will  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  helpw  lub- 
due  the  remains  of  the  fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  re- 
covered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative. 
An  once  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna,  may 
be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Engliih  pint  of 
water,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the 
decoftion  ; afterwards  it  may  be  {trained,  and  a 
tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This 
dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments 
ought  not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after 
a fever,  but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength 
and  fpirits  be  recruited. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

H E true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of 


that  membrane,  called  the  pleura,  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diftinguiflied 
into  the  moifl;  and  dry.  In  the  former,  ,the  pa- 
tient Ipits  freely  j but  in  the  latter,  little  or  none 
at  all.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
which  is  called  the  fpurious  or  bajlard  pleurify,  in 
which  the  pain  is  more  external,  and  chiefly  atFefts 
the  mufcles  between  the  ribs.  The  pleurify 
prevails  anions  labouring  people,  efpecially  fuch 
as  work  without  doors,  and  arq  of  a fanguine 
conftitution.  It  is  moft  frequent  in  the  fpring- 
feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occa- 

fioned  by  whatever  obftrufts  the  perfpiration  ; as 
cold  northerly  winds ; drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot ; fleeping  without  doors  on  the 
damp  ground  ; wet  clothes  ; plunging  the  body 
into  cold  water,  or  expofmg  it  to  the  cold  air, 
when  covered  with  fweat,  ^c.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  ; by  the 
ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  old  ulcers,  if- 
fues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  j the 
fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch, 
the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-pox.  Thole  who  have 
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been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of 
the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  neglect  it,  to  be  feized 
with  a pleuril'y.  ‘Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by 
means  of  fire,  clothes,  renders  it  more  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  pleiirify  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wreftling, 
leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weights,  blows  on 
the  breaft,  ^c.  The  very  make  of  the  body  fome- 
times  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  difeale, 
as  a narrow  cheft,  a ftraitnefs  of  the  arteries  of  the 
pleura, 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  mofl  other  fe- 

vers, generally  begins  -tvith  chillnefs  and  fliivering, 
which  ^re  followed  by  heat,  thirfl:,  and  reftldT- 
nefs.  To  thele  fucceed  a violent  pricking  pain  in 
one  of  the  fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the 
pain  extends  towards  the  back-bone,  fometimes 
towards  the  fore-part  of  the  breaft,  and  at  other 
times  towards  the  flioulder-blades.  The  pain  is 
generally  moft  violent  when  the  patient  draws  in 
his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  generally  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured  •,  and  if  blood  be 
let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough  cruft,  or  buffy 
coat.  I'he  patient’s  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,'  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  grofler,  and  is  often  ftreaked 
with  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours 

to  carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difeharge  of 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expedlora- 
tion,  fweat,  loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like. 

We 
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Wc  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by 
leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the 
veflels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  ex- 
peftoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former 
difeafe,  muft  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of 
digeftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment ; as 
flefli,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  muft 
be  fweet  whey,  or  decodtions  and  infufions  of  the 
pedforal  and  ballamic  vegetables 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likcwiie  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  muft  afterwards  be  ftrained. 
The  deco(5lion  of  figs,  raifins,  and  barley,  &c.  re- 
commended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  like- 
wife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  but-  the  patient  ought,  in  a manner,  to  keep 
continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 

* Take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  linfeed,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  liquorice  root  fliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves 
of  coltsfoot.  Put  thefe  ingredients  in  a clofe  velTel,  pour  on 
them  an  Knglilh  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  Hand 
near  a fire  for  eight  or  ten  hours ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the 
liquor ; of  which  the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  fre- 
quently for  his  ordinary  drink.  This  may  be  lharpened  to 
the  patient’s  tafte  by  the  addition  of  a little  jelly  of  currants 
or  juice  of  bitter  or.anges,  &’c, 

mouth 
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mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food 
and  drink  mull  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 
every  way  eafy,  as  diredled  under  the  foregoing 
difeafe.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 
bathed  in  warm  water  •,  and  he  may  fometimes  fit 
up  in  bed  for  a fhort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve 

his  head. 

MEDICINE.  Almoft  every  perfon  knows 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  ^s 
neceflary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  ■ 
fooner  this  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and 
the  quantity  .at  firft  muft  be  pretty  large,  provided 
the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity 
of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleu- 
rify,  has  a much  better  effcft  than  feveral  repeated 
fmall  bleedings.  An  adult  may  lofe  ten  or  twelve' 
ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known 
that  he  is  feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger 
perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firft  bleeding,  the  ftitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fhould  ftill  continue,  it 
will  be  neceftary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 

If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
lliews  a ftrong  bufty  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the 
fide  abates,  the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  pa- 
tient begins’  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to 
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be  repeated,  this  operation  is  feldom  neceflary 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever,  and 
Q'ught  not  then  to  be  performed,  tmlefs  in  the  moft 
urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out letting  it  ofl.  Phere  are  likewife  pnany  things 
that  may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide 
befides  bleeding.  Thus,  after  the  firft  or  fe- 
cond  bleeding,  emollient  fomentations  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  affe^fted.  Thefe  may  be  made 
by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  ca- 
momile, and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft 
vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and 
applied  wartji  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dip- 
ped in  the  deco6lion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and 
applied  to  the  part  affe6led,'*with  as  much  warmth 
as  the  patient  can  eaflly  bear.  As  the  clothes 
grow  cool,  they  mqfl:  be  changed,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A blad- 
der may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and 
applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fo- 
menting be  found  inconvenient.  Fomentations 
not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but’  relax  the  veflcls,  and 
prevent  the  fliagnation  of  the  blood  and  other  hu- 

* The  wlatile  limment  may  b^e  made  by  fliaking  together 
in  a bottle  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  or  olives,  and 
one  ounce  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  till  they  be  perfedly 
united.  About  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon 
the  lide,  with  a warm  hand,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
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mours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment  *. 

Some  recommend  dry  applications  to  the  af- 
feded  fide,  as  burnt  oats,  toafted  bread,  &c.  But 
thefe,  though  they  may  be  ufeful,  are  not  To  pro- 
per as  moift  ones.  Could  it  be  conduced  with 
fafety,  we  would  recommend  putting  the  patient 
into  a bath  of  warm  milk  and  water,  in  which 
emollient  vegetables  had^  been  boiled  ; but  as  this 
cannot  always  Ije  obtained,  and  might  fometimes 
endanger  the  patient’s  catching  cold,  we  lhall  re- 
commend what  is  in  every  perfoii’s  power,  viz^ 
to  apply  foft  poultices,  or  cataplafms  to  the  part 
affefted.  Thdfe  may  be  made  of  wheat-bread  and 
milk,'  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  apr 
plied  to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I 
have  often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage- 
leaves  applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify. 

Thefe  not  only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  • 
off  a little  moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  of  bliftering  plafters  ; which,  however,  when 
other  things  fail,  muft  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  i£c.  a bliftering  plafter  muft  be  laid 
npon  the  part  affedled,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for 
two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a difeharge 
from  the  fide,  but  attenuates  the  humours,  and 
by  that  means  affifts  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
dtfeafe.  To  prevent  a ftranguary  when  the  blif- 
tering 
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taring  plafter  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely 
of  the  arabic  emulfion 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of 
mallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has 
been  boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This 
will  not  only  empty  the  bowels*,  but  have  the  ef- 
I fe6t  of  a warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  infe- 
rior vifcera,  which  will  help  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  bread:. 

The  expedloration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  pro- 
moted by  fharp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medi-  i 
cines.  For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel, 
or  the  vinegar  of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix 
ounces  of  the  pe6foral  deco6tion,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach, 
two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets, 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  pow- 
dered, as  will  make  an  eleduary  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  honey.  The  patient  may  take  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  frequently,  when  the  cough  is 

^ * The  arabic  emulfion  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Take  an  ounce  of  fweet  almonds  blanched,  and  beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  line  fugar. 
Then  dilTolve  half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  in  an  Enghih 
quart  of  barley-water  warm,;  let  it  Hand  till  cool,  and  after- 
wards pour  it  by  little  and  little  upon  the  almonds  and  fugar, 
continually  rubbing  them  till  the  liquor  becomes  uniformly 
white  or  milky.  Afterwards  ftrain  it,  and  let  the  patient  ufc 

it  for  ordinary  drink. 
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troublefome.  Should  oily  medicines  happen  to 
prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a 
foil! don  of  gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water  may 
be  adminiftered  *. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burn- 
ing heat  upon  his  flcin,  and  paffes  very  little  wa- 
ter, fome  fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  cam- 
phire  will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former 
may  be  rubbed  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  lat- 
ter in  a mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into  fix 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or 
^ ^^“le  of  the  patient’s  ordinary 

We  fiiall  only  mention  one  merllrm^ 
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water  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  decoc- 
tion here  direded,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  iiualler. 
dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpiration 
and  urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  belly  eafy,  it 
bids  fair  for  anfwering  many  of  the  intentions  of  ; 
cure  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflammation  of 

the  breaft. 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  : 
all  to  be  tiled  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  men- 
tioned different  things,  on  piirpofe  that  people 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  chufe;  and  likewi  e; 
that  when  one  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make 
ufe  of  another.  Different  medicines  are  no  doubt 
neceffary  in  the  different  periods  of  a diforder ; 
and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  dilagrees  with 
the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fe- 
ver, is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming- 
fymptoms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular; 
ptilfe,  convulfive  motions,  fife.  Thefe  are  apt  to: 
frierht  the  attendants,  and  induce  them  todoim-. 
proper  things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him 
ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  Bi 
they  are  only  the  ftruggles  of  nature  to  overccime 
,the  difeafe,  in  which  llte 

plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  pecul  y 
neceffary.  If  the  patient’s  ftrength  however 
much  exhaufted  by  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  n 
fary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with  fieque 
draughts  of  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  or  the  hte^ 
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When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  k v^ill  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient 
flrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
diredled  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual 
feven  He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of 
cafy . digeftion,  and  his  drink  fliould  be  butter- 
milk, whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing  na- 
ture. 


Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecics.  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the 
hafiard  or  fpurious^  generally  goes  off  by  keeping 
warm  for  a few  clays,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  obferving  a proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  ot  lying  on  the  affcdled  fide,  which 
laft  does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  . 
Sometimes  indeed  -this  difeafe  proves  obflinate, 
and  requires  bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarih- 
cations  of  the  part  affedted.  Thefe,  together 
with  the  ufe  of  nitrous,  and  other  cooling  medi- 
cines, feldom  fail  to  effedl  a cure. . 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  lb  nearly  connedled  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refemblcs  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  fcarce  nccelfary  to  confider  it  as  a 
feparate  difeafe. 

P 2 
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I-r  is  attended  with  a -very  acute  fever,  and  an 
extreme  pain  of  the  part  afFefted,  which  is  gene- 
rally augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing 
in  the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  mak- 
in<r  water,  fc?c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick, 
and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  ot 
the  diaphragm-,  is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry 
couo-h,  a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  con- 
vulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary 
grin,  is  ho  uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeale. 

° Every  method  mtia  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
fuppuration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patients 
life  when-  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  me- 
dicine are-  in  all  refpeas  the  fame  as  in  the  pleu- 
rifv.  We  niall  only  add,  that  in.  this  difeafe  emo  - 
Kent  clyfters  are  peculiarly  iifeful,  as  t ey  re  ax 
the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  draw  the  humours 

from  the  part  affe6led. 
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CHAP.  XVJI. 

. OF  A PERTPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  LUNGS. 


AS  this  difeafe  affcdts  an  organ  which  is  abfo- 
foliitely  neceflary  to  life,  it  imift  always  be 
attended  with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with 
thick  blood,  whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who 
feed  upon  grofs  aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid 
liquors,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It*  is  ge- 
nerally fatal'  to  thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or 
narrow  chefl:,  and  to  fuch  as  are  afflidled  with  an 
afbhma,  efpecially  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the 
lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  that  or- 
gan is  affefled ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter,  obftrudling  the  velTels  of  the  lungs,' 
It  is  called  a fpurious  or  bnjiard  peripneumony. 
When  It  arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defludion  on  the 

lungs,  it  is  denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony^ 
6cc. 


CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 

is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it 
is  the  confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey, 

^ 3 . a pleurify, 
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a pleurify,  ^c.  It  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  pleurify,  'viz.  an  obftru6ted  perfpiration  from 
cold,  wet  clothes,  &c.  ■,  or  from  an  increafed  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  by  violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of 
fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits,  and  fuch  like.  The 
pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  often  complicat- 
ed •,  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro- 
peripneumony . 

SYMPTOMS. M'oft  of  the  fymptoms 

of  a Dleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation 
of  tL  u,ngs\  only  in  .he  latter  the  polfe  is 
more  foft,  and  the  pam  lefs  acute ; but  the  dt  - 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion  ot  tne  breaft, 


are  generally  greater. 

regimen. As  the  regimen  and  me- 

dicine'are  in  all  refpefts  the  fame  i"' true 
peripneumony  as  in  the  pleurify,  we  lhall  not 
here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not  however 
be  impro'per  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  , 
be  morc'flender  and  thin  in  this  than  in  My 
other  inHammatoiy  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  even  common  whey  is  lut- 
ficient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  ecoc- 
tions  of  barky,  and  infufions  of  fennel-roots  . . 
warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both 
for  drink  and  nourilhment.  He  hkewife  recom- 
•mends  the  fteam  of  warm  water  takpn  7 ^ 
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humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe  ftools,  but  is 
not  v/eakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  Hop- 
ped, but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emollient 
clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpu- 
rious  or  bafiard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by 
a vifcid  pituitous  matter  obftruiting  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  lungs.  It  commonly  attacks  the  , 
old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  or  wet 
feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot 
by  turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe 
of  weight  upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  diffi- 
culty, and  fometimes  complains  of  a pain  and 
giddinefs  of  his  head.  His  urine  is  commonly 
pale,  and  his  colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  perip- 
neumony, muft  be  very  {lender,  as  weak  broths 
ffiarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon, 

His  drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  a deco,6lion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  li- 
quorice, and  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of 
thefe  m^y  be  boiled  in  three' Englifh  pints  of  v;a- 
ter  to  a quart,  and  ffiarpened, with  a little  currant- 
jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  pro- 
per at  the  beginning  of  this  dileafe  j but  if  the 
patient’s  fpittle  be  pretty  thick,  or  well  con- 
codled,  neither  of  them  are  necclTary.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  affift  the  expectoration  by  fome 
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of  the  foft  balfamic  medicines,  recommended 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify.  Bliftering  plaf- 
ters  have  generally  a good  efFcdt,  and  ought 
to  be  applied  pretty  early.  They  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  neck  or  ancles,  or  both,  if  ne- 
ceflary. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled 
according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  belly 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expedtora- 
tion  promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two 
table- fpoohfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac, 
recommended  in  the  pleurify. 

When  an  inflammation  .of  the  bread  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  blidering,  and  other  evacua- 
tions, it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which 
is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part 
where  it.  is  fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the 
pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and  the 
matter  is  difcharged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the 
fubdance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may 
be  difcharged  by  expectoration  ; but  if  the  mat- 
ter floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged 
by  art  incifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  dbes  not  return  after 
^the  inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  ; 
if  his  pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his 
breathing  difficult  and  opprefTcd  j if  he  has  cold 

• fhiverings 
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fhiverings  at  times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips 
dry  j and  if  he  complains  of  thirft,  and  want 
Qt  appetite ; there  is  reafon  to  fear  a fuppura- 
tion,  and  that  a phthilis  or  confumption  of  the 
lungs  will  enfue.  We  fhall  therefore  next  pro- 
ceed to  conlider  the.  proper  treatment  of  that 
difeaf^. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 
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OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A Consumption  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretion  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous 
atrophy, 

Dr.  ArlDUthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
famptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  Theie 
is  reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed 
fince  •,  and  we  know  for  certain,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  in  England  than 

in  London.  ' r j 

Young  perfons  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 

thirty,  of  a ftender  make,  long  neck,  high  flioul- 
ders,  and  flat  breafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  dif- 

Consumptions' prevail  more  in  England  than 
in  any  other  part 'of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  creat  ufe  of  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors, 
the  General  application  to  fedentary  employments, 
and  "the  great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there 
burnt  •,  to  which  we  may  add  the  perpetual 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  ot  the 

weather.  “ 

' CAUSES. — It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  .he  breaft  often  ends 
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'pofthume  : Confequently  whatever  difpofes  people 
to  this  difeafe  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a' 
caiife  of  confumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may 
likewife  occafion  confumptions  •,  as  the  fcurvy,  the 
’ fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the 
afthma,  fmall  pox,  mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  ^hall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  its  caufes  the  more  particu- 
larly, in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  tq 
avoid  it.  Thefe  are; 

■ Want  of  exercife.  Hence  it  comes  to 

pafs,  that  this  difeafe  is  fo  common  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  great  towns,  who  follow  fedentary 
employments,  and  likewife  amongft  the  rich,  who 
are  not  under  the  neceflicy  of  labouring  for  their 
bread. 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  Air  which 

ftagnates,  or  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
lungs,  and  often  corrodes  the  tender  velTels  of 
that  necelfary  organ. 

Violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  affecftions 

of  the  mind  j as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety, 
or  clofe  application  to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts 
or  fciences,  i^c. 

Great  evacuations  ^ as  fweating,  diar- 
rhoeas, diabetes,  excelTive  venery,.  the  fiuor  albusj 
an  over-difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck 
foo  long,  ' 
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The  fiidden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  eva- 

fuations ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the 
feet,  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  ifiues,  ul- 
cers, or  eruptions  of  any  kind. 

— ttt  Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot 
to  a very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or 
whatever  greatly  lelTens  the  perlpiration. 

—7- — Freq^ient  and  cxcelTive  debaucheries. 
Late  watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors, 
which  generally  go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to 
deftroy  the  lungs.  Hence  the  companion  often 
falls  a facrifice  to  this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Confumptions  are  often 

caught  by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  •,  for  which 
reafon  this  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  can- 
not be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt 
thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers 

who  fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward, 
or  prefling  upon  the  ftomach  and  brealt,  as  cut- 
lers, taylors,  flioemakers,  i^c.  often  die  of  con- 
lumptions. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date 

the  beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet, 
damp  beds,  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  luch  like, 

than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently 
the  caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often 
owing  to  an  hereditary  taint ; in  which  cafe  it  is 

generally  incurable . SYMPTOMS. 
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SYMPTOMS. This  diieafe  generally  be- 

gins with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for 
fome  months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eat- 
ing be  excited  by  it,  there  is  (till  greater  reafon 
to  fear  an  approaching  confumpdoh.  The  patient 
complains  of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a 
pain  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after 
motion ; his  fpittle  is  of  a faltilh  tafte,  and  fome- 
times  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  *, 
his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  third  great.  There 
is  generally  a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe;  though 
fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather 
hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymptoms  of  a be- 
ginning confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a 
greenidi,  white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is 
extenuated  by  the  hecdic  fever  and  colliquative 
Iweats,  which  mutually  fucceed  one  another,  v/z, 
the  one  towards  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morn- 
ing. A loofenefs,  and  an  excelTive  difcharge  of 
urine,  are  often  troublefome  fymptoms  at  this 
time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient.  There  is 
a burning  heat  in  the  pajms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  face  generally  aulhes  after  eating ; the  fingers 
become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  in- 
wards, and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the 
total  lofs  of  drcngth,  the  finking  of  the  eyes, 
the  difficulty  of  , wallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  ffiew  the  immediate  approach  of 
death,  which  however  the  patient  feldom  believes 
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to  be  fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this 
fatal  difeafe,  which^  if  not  early  checked,  com- 
monly fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

regimen. On  the  firft  appearance  of 

a confumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large 
town,  or  any  place  where  the  air  , is  confined, , he 
ought  immediately  to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice 
of°a  fituation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is 
pure,  dry  and  free.  Here  he  muft  not  remain  m- 
adive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  exercife  as  he 

can  bear.  . ' 

- The  bell  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride 

on  horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal 
of  motion  without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  can- 
not bear  this  kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of 
a machine.  A long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the 
mind  by  a continual  change  of  objefts,  is  greatly 
preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground  over  an 
over.  Care  however  muft  be  taken  to  avoid 
catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  of 
^ the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finiUi  his 
Hde  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner; 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good.  At 
any  rate,  the  patient  muli  ride  ; his  life  depends 
upon  it;  and  it  is  almoft  an  infallible  remeay,  if 
betnin  in  time,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

■ It  is  pity  thofe  wlio  attend  the  fick  feldom  re- 
commend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  isi 
hh  r unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  isteome. 
• incurable.  Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with, 
every  thing  that  is  in  their  own  power. 
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cannot  fee  how  one  of  the  common  actions  of  life, 
fliould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obflinate  difeafe,  and 
therefore  they  rejedl  it,  while  they  greedily  hunt 
after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  they'  do 
not  underlland  it. 

Those  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  un- 
dertake a pretty  long  voya.ge,  may  expedt  great 
advantage  from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  Iras 
frequently  cured'  a confumption  after  the  patient 
was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  lafi;  ftage  of  that 
difeafe,  and  v/here  medicine  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if 
a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,-  it  would 
feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry 
as  much  frefii  provilions  along  with  them  as  will 
ferve  for  the  whole  time /they  are  at  fea.  As  milk 
is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought 
to  live  upon  fruits  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or 
other  young  animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on 
board. . It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add,  that  fuch 
voyages  fliould  be  undertaken,  if  poffible,  in  the 
mildeft  feafonj  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards 
a warmer  climate. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  *,  and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them, 
they  Ihould  continue  tliere,  at  lead'  till  their. health 
be  confirmed. 

6 Next 
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Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would 
recommend  a due  attention  to  the  diet.  The  pa- 
tient muft  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or 
hard  of  digeftion,  and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a foft 
and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  muft  be  calcu- 
lated to  leflen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
to  nourifh  and  I'upport  the  patient.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables 
and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in  this 
difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Asses  milk  is  generally  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained ; 
befides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity ; whereas,  to  produce  any  confiderable  ef- 
fedts,  it  ought  in  a manner  to  make  the  principal 
part  of  the  patient’s  food.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pedted,  that  a gill  or  two  of  alTes  milk,  drank  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  able 
to  produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  hu- 
mours of  an  adult;  and  when  people  do  not  per- 
ceive its  effedls  foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave 
it  off.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  this  medicine, 
however  valuable,  very  feldom  performs  a cure,. 
The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too 
late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not 
duly  perfifted  in. 

1 HAVE  known  very  extraordinary  effedts  from 
affes  milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened 
a confumption  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  be- 
lieve, if  ufed  at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom 
fail ; but  if  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed, 

which 
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which  is  generally'the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expeded 
to  fiicceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffible,  in 
its  natural  warmth,  and,  by  a-  grown  perfon,  in 
the  quantity  of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at'  a time. 
Inftead  of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning 
• only,  the  patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or 
at  leaft  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a little  light 
bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make'  it  a kind  of 
meal. 

» If  the  milk  lliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  • When  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws 
may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  Afles  milk  is  ufually 
ordered  to  be  drank  warm  in  bed  but  as  it  gene- 
rally throws  the  patient  into  a fweat  when  taken 
in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  it 
after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could 
this  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would 
recommend  it  preferably  to  any  other.  It  is  bet- 
ter if  the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  breaft  than 
to  drink  it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was 
reduced  to  fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a con- 
fumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  jn 
bed.  His  wife  was  at  that  time 'giving  fuck,  and  ' 
the  child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads, 
not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk, 
but  to  make  her  eafy.  P'inding  himfelf  however 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued  to  fuck  her 

Q.  till 
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till  he  became  ,perfe6lly  Well,  and  is  at  prefent  a 
a ftrong  and  healthy  man, 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it 
certainly  is  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  fto- 
•mach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with 
every  perfon  at  fnlt  j and  is  therefore  often  laid 
afide  without  a fufRcient,  trial.  It  fhould  at  firft 
be  taken  Iparingly,  and  the  quantity  graduallydn- 
. creafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the  foie  food.  , 
I never  knew  it  flicceed  unlcls  where  the  patient  ^ 
almoll:  entirely  lived  upon  it.  ^ 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  aiTes 
or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding 
to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allow- 
int^  it  to  Hand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards 
taking  off  the  cream.  If  it  fliould  notwithftahd- 
ino-.  prove  heavy  on  the  flomach,  a table-fpoonful 
of" rum  or  brandy,  and  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may 
be  put  into  half  an  Englifh  pint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  «iilk  fhould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a flomach  that  ha^  not 
been  accuftomed  to'digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and 
ftrong  liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of 
thofe  who  fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not 
however  advife  thofe.  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them 
off  all  at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous. 

. will  be  necefliiry  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  ^ 
day  of  the  flefli  of  fome  young  animal,  or  ratnei 
to  Life  the  broth  made  of  chickens,  vea , am  , 
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or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  drink  a 
little  wine  made  into  negas,  or  diluted  with  twice  or 
thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to  make  it  gra- 
dually weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

TriESE  mu  ft  be  tiled  only  as  preparatives  to  a 
a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables, 
which  the  fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  the  better.  Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and 
milk  boiled,  with  a little  fugar,  is  very  proper 
food.  ^ Ripe  fruits  roafted,  baked,  or  boiled,  are 
likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant- berry  tarts,  ^ 
apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  ■ The  jel- 
lies, confer ves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fub- 
acid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as  the 
jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  Cfr. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  ex^rcife,  and  a diet 
conflfting  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables, 
with  milk,  is  the  only  courle  that  can  be  depended 
on  in  a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient 
• has  ftrength  and  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in 
this  couife,  he  will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a 
'cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  where  con- 
fumptions  are,  very  common,  I have  frequently 
feen  confumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to 
^ the  country  with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon 
mi^  and  vegetables,  return  in -a  few  months 
quite  plump,  and  free  from  any  complaint.  This 

* Sheffield. 
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indeed  was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially  when 
the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  j but 
it  was  the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be 
expedled  : where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine 

fucceed. , 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he 
mull  be  fupported  by  llrong  broths,  jellies,  i£c. 
Some  recommend  Ihell  filb  in  this  diforder,  and 
with  fome  reafon,  as  they  are  very  nourilhing  and 
reftorative  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frelh  chyle  ftiould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and^too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 

blood.'  ^ . 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy 
and  cheerful  as  poffible.  Confutnptions  are  often 
occafioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melan- 
choly call  of  mind  ; for  which  reafon,  mufic, 
cheerful  company,  and  every  thing  that  in 
mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The  patient  ought 
feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over  his  ca- 
lamities is  furc.  to  render  them  worfe. 

medicine. Though  the  cure  of  this 

difeafe  depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  pa- 


ftiould  be  eat  an  hour  or  two 
taken  at  any  other  time  of  tl 


at  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice 
kewife  eat  a little  bread  and  drank 
of  warm  porter  after  them.  They 
two  before  dinner ; but  may 
of  the  day,  if  it  be  more  conve- 
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dent’s  own  endeavour?,  yetwefhall  mention  a few 
things  which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome 
of  the  more  violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  firfl:  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough 
may  fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the 
expedtoration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following 
medicines.  Take  frelh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac, 
and  powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce ; beat  them  together  in  a mortar, 
and  if  the  mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little 
of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This 
may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and 
four,  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
' day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear 
them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  ' of  gum-am- 
moniac, as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medi- 
cine in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  preT 
pared  and  ufed  as  direfled  in  the  Pleurify. 

A SYRUP  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fugar-candy  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered 
together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table  fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the 
cough  is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  dileafe  to 
load  the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic 
medicines.  Thefe,  inlfead  ot  removing  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heat- 
ing the  blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relai^ 
the  folids,  and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  pa- 

0^3  tient. 
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tlent.  Whatever  is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough, 
befides  riding  and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to 
be  medicines  of  a fharp  and  cleanfing  nature ; as 

oxymel,  fyrup  of  lemon,  iffc.  * 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
leffer  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil. 
Thefe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
flrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  reftify 
the  Wood,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  _ 
purpofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  thirfl  much 
better  than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fweet. 
But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood,  he  ought  to  ufc,  for 
his  ordinary  drink,  infufions  or  decoftions  of  the 

vulnerary  roots,  plants,  ^ 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decoftions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared 
with  the  fame  intention  j as  the  orches,  the  quince-. 


* Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effefts  in  thisdifeafe; 
thev  bo.h  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third:  and  to  cool  the 
blood  ' The  vegetable  acids,  as  a^pTes,  oranges,  lemons, 
bV.  appear  to  be  the  molt  proper.  We  have  known  patients 
fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage,'and  would,  for  thisrealbn,  recommend  acid  vege- 
tables to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  Itomach  will 


'bear  them. 

+ Take  anounceofeomfrey-root,  of  liquorice  and  marlli- 

n^allow  roots,  each  half  an  ounce.  Boil  them  in  Enghfc 
quarts  of  water  to  one.  A tea-fpoonful  of 
vitriol  may  be  added  to  this  decoftion  when  cold,  and 
cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

feed>. 
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feed,  .coltsfopt,  linseed,  farfaparilla,  ^c.  >It  is 
not  neceffary  to  ftiention  the  different  ways  in 
which  thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or 
• boiling  is  all  that  is  neceffary,  and  the  dofe  may 
be  at  difcretion. 

The  confepve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 

It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodfion  above  pre- 
fcribed,  or  eat  by  icfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I 
never  knew  it  of  any  fervice  iinlefs  where  three  or 
four  ounces  at  Icaft  were  ufed  daily  for  a confide- 
rable  time.  In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce 
very  extraordinary  effefts,  and  would  recommend 
it  wherever  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs. 

1 When  the,fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  op- 
preflion  of  the  breaft,  and  the  hedfic  fymptoms 
fliew  that  an  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian. bark,  that  be- 
ing the  only  drug  which  has  any  chance  to  coun- 
> teradt  the  general  tendency  which  the  humours 
j then  have  tQ  putrefadion. 

^ An  ounce  of  the' bark  in  powder  may  be  di- 
^ vided  into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  wficR  one 
!\  may  be  taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day, 
il  in  a little  lyrup,  or  a cup  of  the  patient’s  ordinary 
S drink.  i , 

If  the  bark  fhou}d  happefi  to  purge,  it  may  be 
T made  into  an  cleduary,  with  the  conlerve  of  rofes, 
1 thus  : Fake  old  conlerve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
{ pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
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of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
the  confiftence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve 
the  patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated 
as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the 
beft  menftruum  for  extrafling  the  virtues  of  that 
drug.  Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  pow'der  may  be' 
infufed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  paffed  through 
a fine  ftrainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
breafl;  *,  but  when  it  is  certainly  known,  that  mat- 
ter is  collefled  there,  it  is  furely  one  of  the  befl 
medicines  which  can  be  ufed.  Few  patients  indeed 
have  relolution  enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial 
at  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  otherwife  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  great  benefit  might  be 
reapt  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofihume 
in  the  breafl,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit 
up  nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  muft: 
endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing 
in  the  fleams  of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud. 
When-  it  happens  to  burft  within  the  lungs, 
the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  the  mouth. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burfting  of  the  vomica 
occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the 

patient. 
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patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great, 
and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  apt 
to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to 
fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fliould  have  volatile  fpirits 
or  falts  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the 
cough  and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be 
fome  hopes  of  a cure.'  The  diet  at  this  time 
ought  to  be  light,  but  reftorative,  as  fmall 
chicken- broths,  lago  gruel,  rice- milk,  the 

drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey  fweetened  with  honey. 
This  is  likewile  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  direifted  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  Ihould  difcharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necelTary  here 
to  defcribe  it.  We  lhall  only  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  iipagine,  and 

that  It  is  the  only  chance  the  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a 

waftmg  or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  withoh  any 
^ confiderable  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty 
of  breathing.  It  ,s  attended  with  indigeftion. 
weaknels,  and  want  of  appetite, 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful’ temper,  who  in- 
ulge  in  fpirituoLis  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  un- 
wholefome  air,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Ws 
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We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of 
a nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing 
diet,  plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and 
the  ufe  of  fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
flomach  ; as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  ca- 
momile, ^c.  ,Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or 
wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  alTift,  the  digeflion,  and.  promote 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water.  The  chalybeate  win’e  is  likevvife 
an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  llrengthens 
‘the  folids,  and  powerfully  aflifts  nature  in  the 
preparation  of  good  blood*. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company, 
and  riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to 
all  medicines  in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon, 
when  the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend a long  journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  mofl 
likely  means  to  reftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption  can- 
not be  cured  without  firfl  removing  the  difeafe  by 
which  it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confump- 
tion proceeds  from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,' 
from  the  fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe, 
a due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  malady 

* The  chalybeate  wine  is  made  by  putting  three  ounces  of 
the  filings  of  fteel  or  iron  into  a bottle  of  Rheniih  wine, 
and  allowing  it  to  digeft  for  three  weeks,  frequently  taking 
the  bottle  : Afterwards  the  wine  muft  be  filtered  for  ufe.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-dy. 
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from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medi- 
cine directed  accordingly. 

When^  excejjive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occa- 
fion  a confumption,  they  mull  not  only  be  re- 
ftrained,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  reftored 
by  gentle  exercife,  nourifliing  diet,  and  generous 
cordials,  Cfr.  Young  and  delicate  mothers  often 
fall  into  confumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too  long. 

As  foon  as  they  perceive  their  ftrength  and  appe- 
tite begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean 
the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe,  otherwife  they 
cannot  expeft  a cure. 

Before  we  (^uit  this  fubjefl,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  avoid  confump- 
tions, to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as 
they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 
not  a little  to  the  falhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  flippers,  and  fpending  every  evening  over  a, 
bowl  of  hot  punch,  or  a bottle  of  wine.  Thefe 
liquors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  coaftitution  on 

[*  . » 
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OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to 
our  different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of 
fcdcntary  employments  ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleft 
cxercife,  eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  in- 
dulge in  fpirituous  liquors. 

' CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occa- 

Foned  by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impo-  • 
verifhes  the  blood-,  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want; 
of  flecp,  intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery 
diet,  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  miilL- 
1 rooms,  ^c.  They  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
damp,  confined,  or  unwholefome  air.  Hence; 
they  are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove 
moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty,  lov/  houfes, . 
crouded'  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like 

Persons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken i 
by  exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free 
an  ufe  of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  ex- 
ceffive evacuation,  are  very  liable  to  this  dil- 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  danip 
ground,  exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obttruas 
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the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftridure  of 
the  folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 

We  (hall  only  add  frequent  and  great  irregularities 
in  diet.  Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs, 
is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve 
the  body  in  a found  ftate  as  a regular  diet  *,  nor 
can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers 
of  the  worft  kind  than  its  contrary. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  ap~ 

petite,  weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watch- 
fulnefs,  deep  fighing,  and  deje<5tion  of  mind,  are 
generally  the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a diy  tongue 
without  any  confiderable  thirft,  chilnefs  and 
flufliing  in  turns,  ^c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a 
giddinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
teachings  and  vomiting ; his  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting ; his  urine  pale,  refembling 
dead  fmall  beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult, 
with  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  and  flight  aliena- 
d tions  of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day, 

■)  the  tongue  becomes,  more  moift,  with  a plentiful 
Ipitting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a moiflure  upon  the 

i flt;in  ; or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
ti  ears,  or  large  puftules  break  out  about  the  lips 

and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable 
r crifis. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  waft-, 
ing  fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits ; if  the 

longue, 
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tongue,  when  put  out  trembles  exceffively,  anct 
the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow 
creeping  pulie ; if  there  be  a ilarting-  of  the  ten- 
dons, an  almoiL  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  ilool  and  urine* 
there  is  great  reaion  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
proaching. 

REGIMFN. It  is  highly  neceflary  in  this 

dife.aie  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  ‘eafy.  The 
leafl:  motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to 
occafion  wcarinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind 
' ought  not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  foothed 
and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  reco- 
very. Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this 
kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s  imagination  ■ 
gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  often  occafion 
nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  imift  not  be  kept  too  low.  Hisf 
flrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
lifliiiTg  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he 
takes,  muft  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the 
fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine  whey, 
or  fmall  negas  fharpened  with  the  juice  ot  orange 
or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Mudard  whey  is  - likewife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  fever  *.  . 


* Muflard  whey  is  made  by  bollipg  two  or  three  ta  c 
fpo-nfu is  of  powdered  muftard  in  an  Englifn  pint  o rni  . 
Biixcd  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  ter 
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Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  would  be  almoft  the  only  medicine  that 
would  be  necelTary,  Good  wine  polTelTes  all  the 
virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free 
from  many  of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good 
wine ; for  however  common  this  article  of  luxury 
is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  ge- 
nuine, efpecially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities.  ^ 

I HAVE  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a con- 
ftant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and 
almoft  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  ■ recover  by 
ufmg,  in  whey,  gruel,  and  negas,  a bottle  of 
ftrong  wine  every  day.  Good  wine  is  not  only 
the  moft  proper  cordial,  but  feems  alfo  to  he  an 
excellent  antilpafmodic  medicine ; coniequently 
muft  be  highly  proper  in  all  difcafes  ariftng  from 
a poor  vapid  ftate  of  the  bload,  and  a Ipafmodic 
ftricfture  of  the  folids. 

In  a -word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpirics,  by  giving  him  fre- 
quently fmall  quantities  of  the  abovej  or  other 
drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not 
however  to  be  over-heated  either  with  liquor  or 

boiled  fome  time,  a few  fpoonfuls  of  wine  may  be  added  to 
It.  This  will  both  make  the  curd  fenarate  more  perfedly, 
and  render  the  whey  more  cordial.  It  muil  be  drained,  and 

ea  cupful  of  it  given  frequently  lor  the  patient  s ordinary 

in  . This  is  not  only  a very  proper  drink,  but  allb  an 
excellent  medicine. 


clothes  ; 
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clothes ; and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE, Where  a naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  patient 
a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacoanha  in  fine  powder,  will  generally  anfwer 
this  purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  repeated  any 
time  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the.  above 
fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
ftomach,  but,  by  the  general  fliock  which  they 
give,  promote  the  perfpiration,  and  have  many 
other  excellent  effedts  in  flow  fevers,  where  there 
are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants 
roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may 
clean  the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, or  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
either  extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflamma- 
tory kind,  where^the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  . 
great,  or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  ri- 
gid, bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  neceflary. 
But  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  there  the  lancet 
is  to  be  avoided.  * Hence  bleeding  is  never  to  be 
permitted  in  nervous  fevers  unlefs  there  be  evi- 
dent figns  of  inflammation,  which  is  very  feldom 

the  cafe. 


It 
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It  is.  the  more  heceflary  po  catttion  people 
agamft  bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  gene- 
rally at  the  beginning  ah  uhiverfal  ftridlure  upori 
the  veflels,  which  even  to  the  patient  himfelf  often 
gives  the  idea  of  a plethofa,  or  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the  pro- 
leffion  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  re-  - 
fpeft,  fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being  bled;  when  itr 
wai  evident  that  the  operation  was  improper  * 
THc^Gh  bleeding  be  improper  in  this  difeafe  ’ 
yet  blifteringis  highly  hecefTary.  ' Bliftering  plaf 
ters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage ; we  would  howe^^er  advife  peo 
pie  not  to  make  too  free  with  them  at  the  bedn- 
mng,  left  there  fhould  be  mote  occafiort  for  them 
afterwards  If  the  patient  be  delirious,  he  ought 
to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck,  and  it  will  be  the 

as  the  difcharge  occanoned  by  one  bliftering 
plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  fomewhere  elfe^ 

: and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceffion' 
of  them  till  the  patient  .be  out  of  danger. 

* t remember  to  haVe  attended  an  anAcftk.oo  • ■ 
w,  who « .he 

wbe„'rob>ftedt  Vhe  “id 'm,  h" “'.'‘‘“S’ 

cefllty  of  .ha.  opeVatLn  from 

but  wa.  fooa  donvihced  17  ‘ 

figns  of  inflammation,  and  he  ’ ^ ^ fliewed  no 

:he  operation.  ' remarkably  worfe  after 
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I HAVE  been  more  fejifible  of  the  advaintage 
of  bliaering  in  this  than  in  any  other'  'difeafe. 

It  not  only  promotes!  the  circulation!  by  ai 
mulating  the  folids,  but  likewife  occafions  a-, 
continual  difcharge,  which-  may  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuauons,  which 
fddom  happen  in  this- kind  of  fever. 

If  the  patient  be  coRive  through  the  courfd  of 
the  difeafe,.  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ftoo 
by  o-iving  him  every  other  day  a clyEer  of  mi 
and"  water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be 
added  a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above 

does  not  operatCi 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked,  by  giving  the  patient  freqtiently  . a ftnalh 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle,:  or  any  thing,  that  will 

promote  the-  perfpiration. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out^about 

rhe  ninth  oTtenth  day  of  thisfeVer^ 
tion  is  often  critical,  great  care  fliould  be  taken- 
not  to  retard  nauire’s  operation  m this  particular. 
The  eruption  ought  neither  to  be  cn^ked  by 
bleeding  nor  other  evacuations,  nor  out 

by  a hot  regimen  r but  the  patient  Ihould  be  fop- 
Dorted  by  gentle  cordials  as  wine  whey,,  toll  ne- 
gas,  fago-gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  lite.- 
He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm ; yet  a kindly 
breathing  fweat  Ihould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Thouch  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  11- 
cuors  are  the  only  things  to  be  depended  on  m 
rills  kind  of  fever,  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  ch 
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to  life  them,  we  Ihal'l  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
forms  of  medkine  which  are  commonly  prefcribedi 
in  it  *. 

In.  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftart- 
ing  of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have 
Ibmetimes  feen  extraordinary  effedts  from  large 
dofes  of  mulk  frequently  exhibited.  This  is, 
doubtlefs  a great  antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  quantity  of  a-  fcruple  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the. 
1 mulk  a few  frains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartf- 
( horn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and 
1 urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  with  three 
i grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of 
hartlhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little 
fyrup  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fiiould  happen  to  intermit,  which 
it  frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the 
f patient’s  ftrength  Ihould  be  wafted  with  colliqua- 
I tive  fweats,  ^c.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him 
f the  Peruvian  bark.  Half  a dram,  or  a whole 

i 

* When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva  root,  with  five’ 
pains  of  Ruflian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  cordial  confedlion,  or  fyrup 

_ for  the  fame  intention, 

a e wi  Valerian  root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  faffron  and 
caftor  each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbingkhem  together 

in  a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine  whey  three  or  four 
‘ tunes  a- day.  ' 

R 2 
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dram,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  thr 
bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  wine. 
Sfiould  the  bark  in  fubftailce  riot  fit  eafy  on  the 
ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
in  a bottle  of  Lift»on  or  Rhenifti  wine,  for  two  or 
three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a 
glafs  of  it  taken  frequently 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
without  any  regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermiflion 
of  the  fever.  How  far  future  obfervations  may 
tend  to  eftablifh  this  pradice  we  cannot  pretend 
to  fay  j but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
bark  is  a very  univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may 
be  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  moft  fevers 
where  bleeding  is  not  neceflfary,  or  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 

* The  bark  may  likewire  be  very  properly  adminiftered, 
alonp  with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  : Take  an 
ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  orange  peal  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  two  drams,  faffron  one  dram.  Let  all  of  them  be 
powdered,  and  infufed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  beft  brandy 
for  three  or  four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained, 
and  two  tea-fpoonfulsof  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  m 
a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or  negas. 
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CHAP.  XX, 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID, 
OR  SPOTTED  FEVER. 

This  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever 
Europe,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears 
' 4 great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the 

- plague. 

Persons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofi- 
; tion,  and  thofe  whofe  vigour  has  Been  wafted  by 
1 long  falling,  watching,  hard  labour,  exceHive  ve- 
nery,  frequent  lalivations,  are  moft  liable  to 
i this  difeafe, 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  an 

f unwholefome,  putrid,  or  ftagnating  air.  Hence 
it  prevails  in  jails,  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  efpe- 
J dally  where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crouded, 
and  cleanlinefs  is  negledled. 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers 
Hence  they  often  fucceed  great  inLdations  in 
low  and  marlhy  countries,  efpecially  when  thefc 
; are  preceded  or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry 
jfcafon.  ^ 

^ Living  too  much' upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or 

R 3 fielh 
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flefh  that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt 
to  occafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on 
long  voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged 
cities,  are  very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has 
become  putrid  by  ftagnation,  may  likewife 
occafion  putrid  fevers. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Heiice  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  camps, 
and  fuch  countries  as  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and 
bloodfhed.  This  fhews  the  propriety  of  removing 
church-yards,  flaughter-houfes,  ^c.  at  a proper 
diftance  from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a 
confined  unwholefome  air,  negled  cleanlinefs,  and 
are  forced  to  live  upon  fpoiled  or  unwholefome 
provifions.  Such  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  em- 
ployments, and  are  conftantly  confined  within 
doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  putrid  fevers. 

We  fball  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers,  are  very  infedious  -,  and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  in  this  way.  For  which  i 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance 
from  fuch  as  are  affeded  with  tliofe  difeafes,  un- 
lefs  thofe  whofe  attendance  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

- SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is 

generally  preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,^  o^r 
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lofs  of  ftrength,  without  any -apparent  caufe.  This 
I's  fometimes  fo  greatf  ^that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
-walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  'being  in  dan- 
ger of  fainting  away.  • -His  mind  too  is  greatly 
- deje(5i:ed  *,  he  fighs,  and  is  full- of  dreadful  appre- 
henfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting 
of  bilej  a violent  pain  oTthe  head,  with  a ftrong 
.pulfation  or  throbbing  of  -the  temporal  arteries 
'the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a 
pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife 
in  the  -ears,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often 
interrupted  with  a figh  ; the  “patient  complains  of 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  ftcm.ach,  and  in  his 
back  and  loins  •,  his  tongue  is  at  firfl;  white,  but 
afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chap’d  ; and  his 
teeth  are  cov'ered  with,  a black  crulV.  He  fome- 
times pafles  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
is  affected  with. tremors,  lOT.fliaking,  and  often  be- 
comes delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  ap-pears  diflolved,  or  with, a 
very  fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes 
putrid;  the. {tools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are 
fometimes  of  ia  green ifh,  black,  or  redifli  call. 

Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun  or  black  colour  often 
appear  upon  the  fldn,  and  fometimes  there  are 
■violent  hoemorrhages,  ’br'difcha-rges  of  blood  from 
the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  i^.c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the 
inflammatory,  by  the  fmalnefs  (rf  the  pulfe,  the 
•great  dejedtion .of  mind,  the  diffolved  ftate  of  the 

Pv  4 blood, 
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blood,  the  petechias,  or  purple  fpot^,  and  thp 
putrid  frnell  of  the  excrepients.  They  may  lik;;- 
•jvife  be  diftingilifhed  from  the  low  or  nervous  fe- 
ver by  the  heat  and  thirft  being  greater,  the  urine 
pf  a higher  colour,  and  all  the  other  fymptpms 
more  violent. 

It  foraetimes  happens,  however,  that  the  in- 
flammatory, nervous,,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo 
blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In 
this  cafe  the  greateft  caption  and  fkiU  are  requj- 
fite.  All  endeavours  muft  be  ufed  to  relieve  the 
moft  urgent  fymptoms  *,  and  the  efforts  of  nature 
Ought  carefully  to  be  watched,  in  order  that  we 
may  give  her  what  affiftance  \ye  can  in  expelling 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  her  pwn  way. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be 
ponverted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot 
a regimen,  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  un- 
pertain •,  fometimes^  they  terminate  betwixt  the 
feventh  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their 
duration  depends  greatly  upon  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a gentle 

joofenefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a 

warm,  mild  fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a 

confiderable  time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and 

Ihould  never  be  imprudently  ftopped.  Small  mi- 

..  ..  .... 
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j «ary  pyltples  appearing  between  the  petechise,  or 
( purple  fpots,  are  likewife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot 
] fcabby  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  nofe.  It 
^ is  a good  lign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufe  of 
i wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms 
I abate ; deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of 
! tbe  fever,  is  likewife  often  a favourable  fymp- 
j tom,  and  fo  are  abfccires  in  the  groin,  or  parotid 
glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
3 reckoned  an  exceflive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled 
'j  belly ; large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
■I  upon  the  fkin ; aphtha  in  the  mouth  j cold  clam- 
t my  fweats ; blindnefs ; c4ange  of  the  voice ; a 
1 wild  ftaring  of  the  eyes  j difficulty  of  fwallow- 
I ing ; an  inability  to  put  out  the  tongue ; and  a 
c .conftant  inclination  to  iincover  the  bread:.  When 
j the  fweat  and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  an.d 
1 the  urine  is  black,  or  depofites  a black  footy  fed;- 
I ment,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of 
1 the  tendons,  and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary 
ftools,  attended  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
are  generally  the  forerunners  of  death. 

management  of  this 
dileafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffibk, 

to  counfcraa  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours; 
to  fuppprt  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and 
to  affift  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 

eafe,  by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the 
pther  pacuations.  - . + 

I? 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers'  are 
-often  occafiGued  by  unwholefome  -air,  and  ■of 
-coiiffe  theytnuftbe  aggravated  by-it.  Care  muft 
therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the  air-from  ftagnat- 
Ing  in  the  -patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and 
tenew  it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  win- 
dows of  fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath 
and  perfpirationetf  perfons  inperfed  health  foon 
render  the  air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious  but 
this  will  fooner  happen  from  the  per^iration  and 
fbreath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours 
2Xt  dn  a putrid  Rate. 

Besidi-s  the  frequent  adm-ffion  of  frefh  air,  we 
•would  recommend  the  -ufe  of  vinegar,  ver-juice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Sevile  orange, -or  any  kind  of  ve- 
getable acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  obtained. 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fpri-nkled  upon  the  * 
•floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  tbe  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  an  hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  f£?r.  'The  frefti  fkins  of  lemons  ororanges 
oughAikewife  to  be ‘laid  in  different  parts  6f  the 
room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  fht; 
patient’s  ndfe.  The  ufe  of  acids ‘in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove 'very  refrefliing  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  iii- 
fedion  from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend 
him.  Strong  Rented  herbs,  as -rue,  tanfy,  rofe- 
raary,  wormwood,  may  likewife  be  laid  irv 

different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmdled  to  y ^ 
thofe  who  go  near  the  patient.  ‘ " » 
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The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but 
j likewife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leaft  noife  will  af- 
i feifl  his  head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt 

!to  make  him  faint  away. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this 
difeafe  than  acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  aftri-ngent 
3|  nature,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa- 
■j  tient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemcHi,  or 
j vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be 
T drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  incli- 
nation, _ They  may  be  rendered  cordial  ‘by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  tlie  patient’s 
ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low, 

3 he  may  drink  negas,  with  only  one-half  water,  and 
I fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In 
i(  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  clear  wine  may  now  and  tlien 
3 be  allowed.  The  moft  proper  wine  is  Rhcnilh  *, 
i but  if  the  belly  be  loofe,  red  port  or  claret  is  to 
^ be  preferred. 

When  the  belly  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
1 cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink,  as  there  is  occafion  *,  or  he  may 
5 eat  a few  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his 
< third:  and  promote  a difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  the  itomach,  it  is 
a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be 
I fliarpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten 
1 or  fifteen  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panado,  groat- 
, gruel,  and  fuch  like ; to  thefe  a little  wine  may 
be  added,  if  the  patient  be  weak  apd  low;  and 
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they  ought  all  to  be  lharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  The 
patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,; 
either  baked,  roafted  or  raw,  as  roafted  apples, 

' currant  or  goofeberry*tarts,  preferved  cherries, 
plums,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient  ought  never  to  be  long  without 
nourilhment.  Taking  a little  food  or  drink  fre- 
, quently  not  only  fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counter- 
afts  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; for 
which  reafon  he  ought  frequently  to  be  fipping 
fmall  quantities  of  fome  of  the  acid  liquors  men- 
doned  above,  or  any  that  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  the  patient  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands 
ought  to  be  frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  in- 
fufion  of  camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  the  bark,  to  fuch  as  can  afford  it,  can- 
not fail  to  have  a good  effe6l.  Fomentations  of 
this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head,  by  relaxing 
the  vefiels  in  the  extremities,  but  as  their  contents 
are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the  blood,  they  may. 
py  their  antifeptic  qualities  aflift  in  preventing  the 
putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

If  the  patient  be  not  able  to  put  his  feet  and 
hands  into  the  decoftion,  clothes  dipt  in  it  may 
be  applied  to  them. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

' beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have 
a good  e'ffefl  •,  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for 
fome  days,  and  thefymptoms  are  violent,  vomits 

are  not  qifite  fo  fafe.  The  body  hov/ever  is  al- 
' ways 
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ways  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
i laxative  medicines. 

I Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers. 
1 If  there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may 
ij  fometimes  be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet  *,  but  the 
i repetition  of  it  generally  proves  hurtful, 

I Blistering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  un- 
ti  lefs  in  the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechisef 
• Or  fpots  Ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s 
pulfe  fink  remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other 
6 bad  fymptoms,  come  on,*  bliftering  may  be  per- 
mitted.  In  this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to- 
1 be  applied  to  the  head  and  infide  of  the  legs  or 
; thighs.  But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occa- 
'i  fion  a gangrene,  we  would  rather  recommend 
I warm  cataplafms  or  poultices  of  muftard  and  vi- 
t negar,  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe 
I to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

.j  A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
n expelling  the  poifondus  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
tj  cafes  by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 
"i  medicines.  In  confequence  of  this  notion  the  con- 
[i  trayerva  root,  the  cordial  confeftion,  the  mithri- 
: date,  £ffr.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
” dies.  There  is  reafon  however  to  believe,  that 
j thefe  feldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials 
. are  neceflTary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to 
good  wine ; and  therefore  again  recommend  it 
both  as  the  fafeft  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids  and 
antifcptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in 
^ the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In 
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In«  the  mod  dangerous  fpecles  of  this  difeafe^ 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian-  bark  mtift  be  adminiftered.  I 
have  feen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  almoft  per- 
form wonders,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechias 
had  the  mod  threatening  afpecl.  But,  to  anfwer 
this  purpofe,  it  mud  not  only  be  given  in  large 
dofes,  but  duly  perfifted.  inv 

The  bed  method  of  adminidering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubdance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixt  with  half  an  Englidi  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  lharpened 
with  the  elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  wilt 
both  make  k fit  eafier  on  the  domaeh,  and  render 
it  more  beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours, 
or  oftener,  if  the  domach  will  bear  it. 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance 
may  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the 

preceding,  difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofened,  the  bark  mud 
be  boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and . 
lharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above* 
Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of 
loofenefs  than  plenty  of  acids,  and  fuck  things 
promote  a gentle  perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a* 
dram  of  the  fait  of  wormwood  dilfolved  in  an^ 
ounce 'and  half  of  frelh  lemon-juice,  and  made? 

into  a draught  with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- 

water. 
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j water,  and  a bit  o£\.f\tgar,,  may  be  given,  and  re- 
i peated  as  often  as  it  is  neeefTary.. 

I - If  IwoUings  of  the  glands  appear,,  their  fuppu-^ 
i ration  fe  to- bo  pi*om0tfid'  by  the  application  of 

I poultices J-- ripening  cataplafms,  &c.'  And  as  foon 
there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them  they 
ought  to  be  laid  open,  and'  the  poultices  con- 
1 tinned;  - i ^ . v . . c 

I have  known  large  irlcerous' fores  break  out  in^ 
I various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
f fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and- 
i moft:  putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thele  graduall3T 
i!  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the' plentiful 
: ufe  of  Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  Iharpened!  with  the 
i|  fpirits  of  vitriol,  - 

fj  For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
:i  mend  a-  ftridt  regard'  to  cleanlinefs  •,  a dry  fitua- 
i|  tion ; fufficient  exercife  in.- the  open-air;  whole-’ 
I)  fbme  food,,  and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors,' 
ij  Infedion  ought  above  all  things  ter  be-  avoided!, 
d No  conftitutioh  is  proof  againft  it.  I Have  known 
T1  perfons  feized  with*^  a putrid  fevCr,  by  only  making- 
n a-  Angle  vific  to  a patient  in  it ; others  have  caught 
•'  it  by  going  through  a town  where  it  prevailed 
h and  fome  by  attending,  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died 
' of  it. 

^ When  a putrid'  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a fa- 
1 mily  the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  to  prevent 
^ the  difeafe  from  fpreading.  Thefick  ought  to’be 
placed  in  a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the 
i reft  of  the  family  as  poflible ; he  ought  likewife  to 

be. 
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be  kept  extremely  clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  aif' 
frequently  let  into  his  chamber  •,  whatever  comes 
from  him  fhould  be  immediately  removed,  his 
linen  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and  thofe  iri- 
health  ought  to  avoid  all  unneceflary  communica- 
tion with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infedion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  k off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if 
the  apprehenfions  kill  continue,  or  any  unfavourable 
fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion 
of  the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary 
drink ; and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink 
an  Englifh  pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negas,  or  a few 
glaffes  of  generous  wine^:  I have  been  frequently 

obliged  to  follow  this  courfe,  when  malignant  fe- 
vers prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recommended  it 
to  others  with  conftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging 
as  antidotes  againft  infedion  •,  but  thefe  are  fo  far 
from  fecuring  them,  that  they  often  increafc  the- 
danger. 

Those  who  attend  the  Tick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  hold 
' at  their  nofc.  They  ought  likewife  to  walk  their 
hands,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  change  their  clothes, 
before  they  go  into  company. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

^HIS  Tever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall 
X puftules  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the 
Ikin,  refemb]ing,  .in  lhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of 
milJet.  The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and 
fometimes  both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules;  but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the 
back,  Or.  A gentle  fweat,  dr  nioifture  on  the 
<m  greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; but,  when 

a:dl";ro:i: 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe ; but  it  is 

mich  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  feme  other  ma- 

ady,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid  or 
lervous  fever,  In  oil  r • ; ^ 

he  effeft  of  m i ' " generally 

of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines 

The  miliary  fever  chieHy  attacks  the  idle  and 
P 1 egmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit  Th 

T tne  vigour  and  prime  of  life  Jr  Ic  t 

■"  ■*'  *«.  ...J 
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keep  continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak 
watery  diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to 
be  feized  with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often 
lofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  affedions  of  the 
rnind;  as  excelTive  grief,  anxiety,  though tfulnefs, 
^c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  feafons,  eating  tbo  freely  of  cold,  watery, 

unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  me- 
lons, Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have 
been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  ^c. 
may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of' any  cuftomary 
evacuation,  as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  ^c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed- women  is  fometimes  the ; 
effed  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy;  it. 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of: 

green  unripe  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things., 

in  whicli  pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge. . 
But  its  nioft  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  wo-  - 
men  as  lead  a ledentary  life,  efpecially  during  preg- 
nancy and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly, 
efcape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves! 
Ltremely  fatal  to  women  of  faffiion,  and  likewi  J 
to  thofe  women  in  manufafturing  towns,  who  « 
order  to  affift  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors 
for  almoft  tire  whole  of  their  time.  But  .amon  ^ 
women  who  are  adive  and  laborious,  who  live 
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the  country,  and  take  enough  of  exercife  with- 
out doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary 

difeafe,  it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  erup- 
tive fevers,  .with  a flight  fnivering,  which  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintiflmefs,  figh- 
ing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
great  anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The 
patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious  j the 
tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands  lliake,’with 
often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  in  childbed- 

women  ^ the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the 
other  difcharges  Hop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain 
under  the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmalT 
puftules  of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear. 
Upon  this  the  fym.ptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe 
ecomes  more  full  and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifter, 
and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to 
have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell;  the  great  load  on  the 
breafh,  and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go 
o , and  the  cuftomary  evacuations  gradually  re- 
turn. ^ About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  ^he 
eruption,  the  puflules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off  • 
Much  occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the 


It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exaft  time  when 
re  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They 
general  y come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day! 
hen  the  eruption  is  critical ; but,  when  fympto- 
atical,  they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

SoAJE- 
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Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always 
danger ; but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and 
do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly 
at  firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they 
grow  yellowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed 
with  puftules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only 
appear,  the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajb. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of 

whatever  kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the 
fudden'  difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither 
to  pulh  out  the  eruption  too  faft,  nor  to  caufe  it 
retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought 
therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree,  nourifliing 
and  cordial ; but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The 
patient’s  chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot 
nor  cold  •,  and  he  fhould  not  be  too  much  covered 
with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  chearful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes 
an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of  | 

danger.  ; 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  | 

bread,  panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  to  a j 
crill  of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of ' 
wine,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few 
grains  of  fait  and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled,  with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  open-  . 
ihg  cooling  nature,  may  be  eat.  ' ; 
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The  drink  inuft  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the 
patient’s  Ilrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty 
high,  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel, 
baJm-tea,  or  the  following  decodlion 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mull  be  a 
little  more  generous;  as  wine- whey,  or  fmall  negas, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 

iniade  Ilronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may 
require.  . ^ 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards 
a putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient's  ftrenath 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined 
. W'uh  acids ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcency  be 
i great,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered. 
If  the  head  be  much  affeaed,  the  belly,  muft  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters  f . 

MEDI- 


Take  two  ounces  of  the  lhavings  of  hartn.orn,  and  the 
i ame  quantiQ'  of  farfapar.lla,  boll  them  in  two  Englifl,  quarts 

i andTetTh  »h!te  fugar, 

I and  let  the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

the^  hhlme  'k'  we  hare 

hihory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  live.-,  which  raved  at 

^ Stralburg  ,n  the  months  of  November,  December,  and^Janu- 

ary.  flom  which  we  learn  the  iiecefiity  of  a temperate  reci- 

m-a  in  tins  malady,  and  likewife  ihat  phyf, clans  are  n"ot 

a way,  t e Srd  who  difeover  the  proper  treatment  of  difea  e 

Th  s fever  made  terrible  havoc  even  among  men  of  robuft 

conHituttons,  and  all  medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  wjre 

femed  in  an  indant  „i,h  l,.i„„i„g,  yuwnlng,  fl.reiching  and 

pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a mok  intenfe  heat  at  the 

fame  time  there  wa,  great  lofs  of  llrengtli  a„d  ap^urirc.  On  the 

^ ^ fevemh 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be 

properly  regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion 
for  medicine  in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption 
however  not  rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not 
only  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  patient  with  cor- 
dials, but  likewife  to  apply  bliflers.  The  moil 
proper  cordial  in  this  cafe  is  good  wine,  which 
may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink ; 
and  if  there  be  any  ligns  of  putrefcence,  which 
frequently  happens,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be 
mixed  with  wine,  as  direded  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliflers  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe-,  and  where  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  fucceffion  of 
fmall  bliflers  ; but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  fhould 
fink  remarkably,  the  puflules  fall  in,  and  the 
head  be  affeefled,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feve- 
ral  bliflering  plaflers  to  the  mofl  fenfible  parts,  as 
the  infide  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots 
like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium,  reftleflnefs,  and 
tofiing  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  matters  were  in 
this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave 
to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyfter  of  rain- 
water and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring- water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar  gently 
boiled  till  a feum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for 
the  belly  was  foon  loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vaniflied, 
and  the  patient  was  rellorcd  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from 
the  jaws  of  death.”  This  pradice  was  imitated  by  others 

with  the  like  happy  effects. 


Bleeding 
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Bleeding  is  feldom  necelTary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore 
never  to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a 
phyfician.  We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been 
cuftomary  to  treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women 
by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  ' 

if  it  were  highly  inflammatory.  But  this  pradlice  ’ 
is  generally  very  unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation 
bear  evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe 
feems  often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though  this  fever  be  often  occafioned  in 
childbed-women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fud- 
den,  and  have  recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen, 
and  large  evacuations.  We  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  fupporting  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  pro- 
moting the  natural  'evacuations,  is  here  much 
lafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as 
thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  increafe 
the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery 
flow,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed 
in  wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  neg-  ' 
ledled  as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit. 

S4 
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To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Preg- 
nant women  fliould  guard  againft  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear, 
avoiding  all  green  trafliy  fruits^  and  other  unwhole- 
fome  things ; and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought 
ftridlly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 
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OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 


TFIIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion 
of  the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before 
the  eighth  day.  The  remiffion  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  a gentle  fvveat,  after  which  the  patient 
feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever 
returns.  Thele  remiffions  return  at  very  irregular 
periods,  and  are  fometimes  of  longer,  Ibmetimes 
of  fhorter  duration  j the  nearer  however  that  the 
fever  approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the 
danger  is  the  lefs. 


CAUSES.^ Remitting  fevers  prevail  in 

marlhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and^^^o-- 
nating  water;  but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places 
where  great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in 
feme  parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the 
Fall:  Indies,  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally 

of  a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are 
moll  frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpecially 
^ter  rainy  feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like. 

o age,  fex,  or  conftitution  is  exempted  from  the 
attack  of  this  fever;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons 
or  a relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habita- 
tions, breathe  an  impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little 
cxercile,  and  ufe  unwholefome  diet. 
SYMPTOMS The  firft  fympt 

oms  of 

this  fever  are  generally  yawning,  (Iretching,  pain, 

and 
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and  glddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of 
heat  and  cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affeded 
with  a delirium  at  the  ver)'  firft  attack.  There  is 
a pain,  and  fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and 
lldn  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is 
often  afflided  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is 
fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the 
blood  when  let,  rarely  fliews  any  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion. Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and 
others  are  afflided  with  avery  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed 
by  the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other 
circumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Noi  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of 
thele,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. — The  regimen  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mufl:  be  flender, 
and  the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  ner- 
vous or  putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors 
of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  immediately  preceding  fevers.  We 
muft  however  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  ot  things 
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of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is"  frequently 
changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and 
improper  medicine'?. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment, 
if  poffible,  flrould  be  large,  and  frequently  venti- 
lated by  letting  in  frefh  air  at  the  doors  or  win- 
dows. It  ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen, 
bedclothes,  ^c.  ought  to  be  frequently  changed, 
and  all  his  excrements  immediately  removed. 
Though  thefe  things  have  been  recommended 
before,  we  think  it  neceflary  to  repeat  them  here, 
as  they  are  of  more  importance  to  the  fick  than  all 
the  boalled  powers  of  medicine*. 

MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever, 

we  mull  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  inter- 
milTion.  This  intention  may  be  promoted  by 
bleeding,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  •, 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by 
0 be  attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the 
patient,  and  prolong  the  difeafe.  A vomit  how- 
ever will  felclom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural 
diflertation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal 
has  the  following  obfervation  : - indufia,  lodices.  ac  ftragula! 
fepius  funt  mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenJa;  feces  fordefque 
quam  primum  remevenda:  ; oportet  etism  ut  loca  quibus  tceri 
dccumbuntfintfalubrin,  et  acetoconfperfa  ; denique  ut  tegris 
cura  quanta  maxima  profpiciatur.  Compertum  ego  habeo, 

« medicum  hiec  fcdulo  obfervantem,  quique  ea  exequi  poteft. 

multo  magis  aigris  profuturum,  quam  medicum  peritiorem 
lij  hifee  commodis  deditutum.'’ 


great 
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great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well  ^ but, 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recom- 
mend one  or  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into 
a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna 
and  manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eledluary, 
cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the 
like ; but  all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindl 
intermilTion,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  adminiftered,  and'  it  will  feldom  fail  to 
perfedl  the  cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the 
methods  of  giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already 
had  occafion  frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moil  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to 
ufe  a wholefome  and  nourifhihg  diet,  to  pay  the 
moft  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the 
body  warm,  and  to  take  fufiicient  exercife.  In 
countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  bed  preventive 
medicine  which  we  can  recommend,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed  or  infufed  in 
brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend  fmoking 
, tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marlliy  countries,  both 
for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermitting  fevers. 

C H A P. 
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This  difeafe  is  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape 
it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  the 
moft  contagious  malady  in  thefe  parts ; and  has, 
for  many  years,  proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmali-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  -They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs 
fo  in  autumn,  and  leaft  of  all  in  winter.  Chil- 
dren are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe  -,  and  thofe  whofe 
food  is  unwholcfome,  v'ho  want  proper  exercife, 
and  abound  v/ith  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft 
hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  diftind  and 
confluent  kind  ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other 
diftindions  of  the  fmall-pox ; as  the  cryftalline, 
the  bloody,  &c. 


CAUSES.  The  fmafl-pox  are  commonly 

caught  by  infedion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firfl; 
brought  into  Europe,  the  infedion  has  never  been 
wholly  extinguilhed ; nor  have  any  pi*oper  me- 
thods, fo  far  as  we  know’,  ever  been  taken  for 
that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  become  in  a man- 
ner conftitutional.  Children  who  have  over-heateil 
themlelvcs  by  running,  wreftling,  dV.  or  adults 

after 
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after  a debauch,  are  very  apt  to  be  feized  with  the 
fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defeription  of  it  is  unne- 
celTary.  Children  .commonly  look  .a  little  dull, 
feem  liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the 
more  violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear. 
They  are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than 
ufual,  have  little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain 
of  wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to 
fweat.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold 
and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are 
accompanied  with  pains  of  ihe  head  and  loins, 
vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great 
heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleffnefs.  V/hen  the  pa- 
tient drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror, 

. with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common 
fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  j as  are  alfo 
convulfion-fits  in  veryvyoung  children. 

About  the  third  ■ or  fourth  day  from  the  time 
of  fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  ap- 
pear •,  fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but 
that  is  no  favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very 
nearly  refemble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  ,dh'- 
coverecl  on  the  face,  arms,  and  bieaft. 

THE'  mofl  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow 

eruption,  and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon 

as  the  puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftinft  kind  of 

fmall-pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the 
^ fourth 
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fourth  day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they 
generally  keep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral 
days  after.  Puftules  which  are  diftin6l,  with  a 
florid  red  bafls,  and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent 
matter,  firft  of  a whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yellowifli  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A LIVID  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom  *,  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall 
and  flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad. 

A great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign 
when  they  are  confluent,  or  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  pete- 
chiae,  or  purple,  brown,  and  black  fpots  are  inter- 
fperfed  among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a 
putrid  dilTolution  of  the  blood,  and  ftiewthe  danger 
to  be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms ; as  is  alfo  a con- 
tinual ftrangury.  When  the  urine  is  very  pale, 
and  there  is  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck,  it  portends  a delirium  or  convulfion  fits. 

When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the 
pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If 
the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet 
begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally  does  well ; but 
when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  each  other,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  apprenend  danger.  When  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable 
fymptom.  Cold  fliivcring  fits  coming-  on  at  the 

height 
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height  of  the  difeafe  are  likevvife  unfavourable. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an 
affeflion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign ; but 
fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a dif- 
ordered  ftomach. 

REGIMEN. ^ hen  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be 
alarmed,  and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have 
known  children,  to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their 
parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purged,  during  the 
fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  nature  was  not  only 
difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable  to 
fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out  •,  fo  that 
the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk 
under  the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noflrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; v/hereas  it  is  only 
a fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable 
one,  of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits 
generally  go  olf  before  the  adtual  appearance  of 
the  fmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine, 
which  by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  without 
any  merit. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflary 
during  the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient 
cool  and  eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of 
fome  weak  diluting  liquors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-/- 
water,  clear  whey,  gruels,  ^c.  He  fhould  not 
6 be 
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fee  confined  to  bed  j but  fiiouJd  fit  up  ss  rnuch  3.S 
he  is  able,  and  fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs 
quently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water.  His  food 
ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he  Ihould  be  as  little 
difturbed  with  company  as  polTible. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  at  this  period  by  con- 
fining  the  patiCht  too  foon  to  hjs  bed,  and  plyino" 
him  with  warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines. 
Every  thing  that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  in- 
Cteafes  the  fever,  and  puflies  out  the  puftules  pre- 
maturely. This  has  numberlefs  ill  efFeds.  It  not 
only  increafes  the  number  of  puftules,  but  likewife 
tends  to  make  them  run  into  one  another;  and  when 
they  have  been  puflied  out  with  too  great  violence^ 
they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  matu-^ 
rity. 


The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmalE 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,^  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefc 
are  given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw 
out  the  eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft 
other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very 
juft  obfervation,  That  when  there  is  a moijiure  on 
thejktn  the  pox  rife  better,  and  the  patient  is  eafter 
than  when  it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that 
IS  no  reafon  for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat. 
Sweating  never  relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes 

^ Children 
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Children  are  often  fo  peevifh  that  they 'will 
not  lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  cortftantly  by  them. 
Indulging  them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effedts  both  upon  the  nurfe  and 
child.  Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot 
fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  the  child  •,  but  if  fhe 
too  proves  feverifli,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the 
danger  muft  be  increafed  *. 

Laving  feveral  children  who  have  tlie  fmall-pox 

in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They, 

ought,  if  poITible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chan;- 

ber,  as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell, 

all  tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten 

the  difeafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee 

two  or  three  children  lywig  in  the  fame  bed,  with . 

fuch  a load  of  puftules  that  even  their  Ikins  ftick . 

together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this . 

kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight.  ^ But 

how  muft  the  effluvia  aftedt  the  poor  patients, , 

many  of  whom  perifli  by  this  ufagef  ^ 

^ A very 


» I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  had  the  fir.all-pox  before^ , 
fo  infeited  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad. 
hind  of  fmall-pox,  that  (he  had  not  only  a great  luimber  of 
puftules  which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a . 
malignant  fever,'  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impoft^ 
humes  or  boils,  and  from  which  fhe  narrowly  cfcapcd  with  her 
life.  We  mention  this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  agamtU 
the  danger  of  tins  virulent  infeflion. 

t This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work-  • 
houfes,  dfe  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the* 
fmall-pox  at  the  fame  time.  1 have  feen  above  tony  ch,W«o 
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A VERY  dirty  cuftom  prevails  amongft  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole 
period  of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done 
left  they  ftiould  catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill 
confequences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the 
moifture  which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender 
ikin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is 
very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about 
him ; befides  the  filth  and  lordes  which  adhere  to 
the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into 
-the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A PATIENT  fhould  not  be  fufferedto  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox. 
Cutaneous  diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  nafti- 
nefs  alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were 
the  patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  evdy  day,  it 
would  greatly  refrefti  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ouo-ht 
likewife  to  be  warmied,  and  put  on  when  the  pa- 
tient is  moft  cool. 


So  ftrong  IS  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft 


cooped  up  in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe, 
without  any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  freOi  air* 
one  can  be  at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  con- 
u . It  oiight  to  be  a rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the 
fma  1 pox.  but  likewife  for  other  difeafes,  that  no  patient 
fiio;dd  be  within  light  or  hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to 
which  too  lutle  regard  is  pajd.  In  molt  hofpitals  and  inlirma- 

ncs  the  ficK,  the  dying,  atld  the  dead,  a e often  to  be  feen 
in  the  lame  apartment. 

2 the 
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the  hot  regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  mini" 
bers  ftill  fall  a facrifice  to  that  error.  I have 
feen  poor  women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  win- 
,ter,  and  carrying  their  children  along  with  them 
in  the  fmall-pox  •,  and  have  frequently  obferved 
others  begging  by  the  waylide,  with  infants  in 
their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules  •,  yet  I could 
never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died  by  this 
fort  of  treatment.  We  would  not  however  pro- 
pofe  this  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  ; we 
only  mention  it  to  fliew,  that  the  danger  of  ex- 
pofing  children  to  the  open  air  in  this  difeafe  is , 
not  fo  great  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Strong  prejudices  however,  v/hen  got  over,, 
often  produce  the  oppofite  extremes.  We  wouldl 
therefore  advile  people,  when  they  avoid  one  error,, 
not  to  run  into  another.  Some  celebrated  inocu- 
iators  order  their  patients  to  walk  about  all  the* 
time  they  are  under  the  difeafe,  as  if  they  ailed 
nothing.  We  fliould  think  it  advifable  to  keep 
them  within  doors,  at  lead  during  the  eruption,, 
as  very  cold  air  is  apt  to  check  the  perforation, 
and  to  prevent  the  pox  from  rifing,  or  filling  with 
matter.  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen 
large  well  filled  puftules  where  the  patient  was- 
too  much  expofed  to  the  external  air.  In  winter 
the  air  of  this  country  is  abundantly  cool  within 
doors,  and  in  fummer  a patient  may  be  kept' 
more  uniformly  cool  in  the  houfe  than  he  can  be. 
out  of  it.  For  thefe  and  other  realbns,  we  fliould 

think  it  right  to  confine  tlie  patient  to  the  houfe 

while.: 
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while  the  eruption  is  out,  but  never  to  allow  the  heat 
of  his  chamber  to  be  fo  great  as  to  increafe  the- 
fever,  or*occafion  a difficulty  of  breathing,  &c.  * 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread 
boiled  with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water, 
good  apples  roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and 
fweetened  with  a little  fu^r,  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin 
gruel,  &c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk, 
being  of  an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a 
very  proper  drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally 

divided  into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf, 
the  fuppuration,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules, 
and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently 

It  IS  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of  great  towns  to  . 
meet  people  on  the  public  walks  with  the  fmall-pox  upon 
them.  However  well  this  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of  boafting 
jnoculators,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  the  end?  of  fre/h 
air  might  be  anfwered  to  the  patients,  without  expofing  them  in 
public,  to  the  great  terror  and  danger  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  have  not  had  the  difeafe.  Surely  humanity  and  good 
policy  Ihould  forbid  this  praftice. 
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in  warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the 
fafeft  courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet 
adults  of  a ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit 
fometimes  require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe, 
a dry  fkin,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
render  this  operation  neceflTary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed-,  but,  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent, 
it  is  fafer  to  let  it  alone ; if  the  belly  be  bound, 
emollient  clyfliers  may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  be  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vo- 
mit, weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may 
be  drank,  in  order  to  clean  the  flomach.  At  the  i 
beginning  of  a fever,  nature  generally  attempts  a 
difcharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which, 
if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during, 
the  primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  ^c.  to  pre-  - 
vent  too  great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after  the  puftuies- 
have  made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to: 
promote  the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light 
food,  and,  if  nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous- 
cordials.  When  a low,  creeping  pulfe,  faintifli- 
nefs,  and  great  lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials. 
neceflTary,  we  would  recommend  good  wine,  which 
may,  be  made  into  negas,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,', 
the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like.  Wine -whey 
fliarpened  as  above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in:: 
this  cafe ; great  care  however  mufl;  be  taken  not 
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to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things. 

This,  inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the 
eruption. 

Sometimes  the  riling  of  the  fmall-pox  is  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  fever ; in  this  cafe 
the  cool  regimen  is  ftri<5Uy  to  be  obferved.  The 
patient’s  chamber  mull  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but 
he  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of 
bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while 
in  it. 

Excessive  reftlelTnefs  often  prevents  the  riling 
and  filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  that  hap- 
pens, gentle  opiates  are  neceiTary.  Thefe  how- 
ever ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  a 
fparing  hand.  T o an  infant,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  every  five  or  fix 
hours,  till  it  has  the  defired  effedl.  An  adult  will 
require  a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a Itrangury,  or 
fupprefiion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken  out  of 
bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  lliould  walk  acrofs  the 
room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do 
this,  he  may  be  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in 
bed,  and  Ihould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as 
often  as  he  can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be 
occafionally  mixed  with  his  drink.  Nothing  more 
certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial 
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in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

- If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 

, chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafhed,  and 
the  throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fliarp-' 
ened  with  a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifmg  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten 
days  without  a flool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  foeces,  by  lodging 
fo  long  in  the  body,  become  acrid  and  even  pu- 
trid •,  from  whence  bad.  confequences  mull  enfue. 
It  will  therefore  be  proper,  v/hen  the  belly  is 
bound,  to  throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter  every 
' fecond  or  third  day,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 

the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the 
patient. 

When  petechia,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  t3ark 
inuft  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a 
child,  two  drams  of  the  bark  in  powder  may' be 
mixed  in  three  ounces  of  common  water,  one 
ounce  of  fimpie  cinnamon-water,  and  two  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be 
lliarpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table 
fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour.  If  it  be  given 
to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may  take  at  Jeall 
three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This  medi-- 
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cine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft-be  ad- 
miniftered  as  frequently  as  the  flomach  can  bear 
it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy 
effe6ls.  I have  frequently  foen  the  petechite  dif- 
appear,  and  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten- 
ing afpecl,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by 
the  ufe  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negas  acidulated 
with  Ipirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  le- 
mon, jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food 
mufl;  confifl;  of  apples  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necelTary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptom.s  appear,  but 
likewife  in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,"  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  polTefs  a firigular 
power  of  aflifting  nature  in  preparing  laudable 
, pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter ; confequently 
it  mufl;  be  beneficial,  both  in  this  and  other  dif- 
eafes,  where  the  crifis.  depends  on  a fuppuration. 
I have  often  obferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were 
flat,  and  the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear 
and  tranfparent,  and  where  at  firft  they  had  the 
appearance'of  running  into  one  another, -that  the 
ufe  of  a few  drams  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidur 
lated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  confiftence 
of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  moft  happy 
effedls,  ^ 
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When  the  eruption  fnbfides  fuddenly,  or,  as 
the  good  v/omen  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox 
Jirike  in^  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity, 
the  danger  is  very  great.  This  is  often  the  effedt 
of  a hot  regimen,  or  medicines  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning, puih  out  the  matter  before  it  has  been  pro- 
perly prepared.  When  this  happens,  bliftering 
plaftcrs  muft  be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts 
and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with 
cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effedl  in 
railing  the  puftiiles  after  they  have  fubfided  j but 
it  requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or 
to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp 
caraplafms  however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of 
theie  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  hu- 
mours towards  the  extremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is 
what  v/c  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  gene- 
rally comes  on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  black- 
en, or  turn  on  the  face,  and  moil  of  thofe  who 
die  of  the  fmall-pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftooL. 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be 
counteracted,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at; 
the  fame  time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a 
nourifning  and  cordial  nature. 


If 
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If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever  the 
piilfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat 
intenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  the 
patient  mufl:  immediately  be  bled,  otherwife  a 
fatal  peripneumony  v^^ill  enfue.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  let  mufl:  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be^ 
faintifh,  the  puftules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and 
if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
bliftering  plafters  mufl:  be  applied,  and  the  patient 
mufl:  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine 
and  even  fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuck 
cafes  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if 
not  wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that 
the  puftules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity, 
fliould  be  opened.  This  is  every  day  pradlifed  in 
other  phlegmons  which  tend  to  fuppuration ; and 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  lefs 
proper  here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  leffened,  and  often  wholly  pre- 
vented. 

The  puftules  lltould  be  opened  when  they  be- 
gin to  turn  of  a yellov/  colour.  Very  little  art  is 
neceflary  for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be 
opened  with  a pair  of  feiffars  or  a needle,  and  the 

matter 
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matter  abforbed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  piif- 
tales  are  generally  firft  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be 
proper  to  begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the  others 
in  coiirfe  as  they  become  ripe.  The  puftules  gene- 
rally fill  again,  a fecond  or  even  a third  time  j for 
which  caufe  the  operation  mull  be  repeated,  or 
rather  continued  fo  long  as  there  is  any  confidera- 
ble  appearance  of  matter  in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  neglefled  from  a piece 
of  miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe, 
that  it  muft  give  great  pain  to  thepoor  child  ; and 
therefore  would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus 
tortured.  This  notion  however  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  I have  frequently  opened  the 
puftules  when  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  without 
his  being  in  the  leaft  fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe 
it  were  attended  with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing 
in  comparifon  to  the  advantages  which  arife  from  it. 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  like- 
wife  tikes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  flcin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter,  by  lodging 
long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender 
fl<in  •,  by  which  many  a handfome  face  becomes 
fo  deformed  as'hardly  to  bear  a refemblance  to 
the  human  figure  *. 

It 

* Tho'-igh  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
Bcccjlary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or 

I -when 
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It  is  generally  necelTary,  after  the  fmall-pox 
are  gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however 
the  belly  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things 
of  an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes 
lefs  neceffary ; but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 
negleded. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  q'uan- 
. tities  till  it  operates.  Thole  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced mufl;  take  medicines  of  a fliarper  nature. 
For  example,  a child  of  live  or  fix  years  of  age 
may  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in 
powder  over  night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap 
in  pov/der  next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought 
off  with  freili  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days 
intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  children  fur- 
ther advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  mufi;  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

When'  impofthiimes  happen  after  the  fmall- 
pox,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  tliey  mufi;  be 
brought  to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  pofiible,  by 
means  of  ripening  poultices  j and,  when  they 
have  been  opened,  or  break  of  their  own  accord, 
the  patient  mufi;  be  purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  . 
and  a milk  diet  will  likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

when  the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a 
nature  that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequcnces 
n-om  Its  being  too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into 
tiie  mals  ol  circulating  humours. 
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When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or* 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to 
the  fm all-pox,  the  patient  mu  ft  be  fent  to  a place 
where  the  air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afles 
milk,  with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further 
directions  in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles 
tlie  powers  of  medicine  m.ore  than  the  fmall-pox, 
yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render  this 
difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as  al- 
moft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been 
known  in  Europe  above  half  a century,  but,  like 
molt  other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has,  till  of  late, 
made  but  flow  progrefs.  It  rnufl  however  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country, 
that  inoculation  has  met  with  a more  favourable 
reception  here  than  among  any  of  our  neighbours. 
It  is  Hill  however  far  from  h|ping  general,  wh.ich 
we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  fo 
long  as  the  praClice  continues  .in  the  hands  of  the 
Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  ever  be  of  general  utility 
while  the  pra^lice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  Had  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been 
introduced  as  a faffiion,  and  not  as  a medical  dil- 
covery,  or  had  it  been  praftifcd  by  the  lame  kind 
of  operators  here  as  it  is  in  thole  countries  from 

whence  we  had  it,  it  had  long  ago  been  univerfal. 

The 
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' The  fears,  the  jealoufies,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Faculty,  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  moft  elfedtual  obftacles  to  the 
progrefs  of  any  falutary  difeovery-.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  pra6Vice  of  inoculation  never  became,  in 
any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken 
up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not 
only  rendered  the  pradiice  more  extenfive,  but 
likewife  naore  fafe,  and,  by  ading  under  lefs 
reftraint  th'an  the  regular  praditioners,  have  taught 
them  that  the  patient’s  greatefl:  danger  arofe,  not 
from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  im- 
pute the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any 
fuperior  (kill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or 
communicating  the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  in- 
deed, from  a fordid  defire  of  ingroffing  the  whole 
pradice  to  themfelves,  pretend  to  have  extra- 
ordinary fecrets  or  noftrums  for  preparing  perfons 
for  inoculation,  which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But 
this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  io-- 
norant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe  and  pru- 
dence alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  fubjed  and  management  of  the  operation. 
Whoever  is  pofTefiTed  of  thefe  m.ay  perform  this 
office  for  his  children  wheneVer  he  finds  it  con- 
venient, provided  they  be  in  a good  Bate  of 
health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but 
of  obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had 
more  opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its 

different 
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different  forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend 
on  thefe,  generally  reckoned  important  circUm-^ 
Itances,  of  preparing  the  body^  communicating 
the  infedlion  by  this  or  the  other  method, 
that  for  feveral  years  pall , I have  caufed  the  pa- 
rents or  nurfes  perform  the  whole  themftlves^ 
and  have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal 
fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniencies 
that  attend  the  other.  . 

A CRITICAL  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with, 
firft  put  me  upon  trying  this  method.  A gentle- 
man who  had  loll  all  his  children  except  one  fdh  by 
the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to  have 
him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and 
defired  I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother, ifjc.  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was  im- 
poffible.  I'hey  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and 
either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or 
were  determined  againft  convidlion.  It  was  al- 
ways a point  with  me,  not  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration without  the  confent  of  parties  concerned. 

I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who 
had  the  fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two 
or  three  of  the  puftules,  taking  up  the  matter 
with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home 
to  take  his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight 
fcratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  place 
well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice 
, of  it.  All  this  he  pundlually  performed;  and  at  the 

ulual  period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance, 

which  i 
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Wiiidi  were  of  an  ’ exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo 
tnild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed. 
None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe 

bad  come  in  the  natural  way  till  the  patient  was 
vvell. 

We  do  not  propofe  this  as  the  only  method  in 
which  the  fmall-pox  can  be  communicated.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  k may  be  done  various 
ways  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from 
whence  we  learned  the  pradice,  the  women  com^ 
iminicate  the  difeafe  to  children,  by  opening  a bit 
of  the  ficin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into  the 
wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pufttile. 
On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a thread  wet 

thumb  and  fore-finger-,  and  in  Europe  inoculation 
1 performed  by  making  a fmall  incifion 

cerand  f a lan- 

cet, and  laying  a bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter 

upon  the  wound,  which  is  covered  with  a piece  of 

fitcking  planer,  and  kept  on  for  two  o"  three 

tradro7-^  » 

inoculation,  only  open  one  of  the  ripe 
pu  tiles  with  a lancet,  and  while  it  is  wet  wkh 
■ matter  make  a llight  incifion  in  the  arm  of  the 

dili'afe  communicate  the 

difeafe  1 afterwards  they  dofe  up  the  wound  and 

‘•f  .h™  10^ 

certain.  It  frequently  fails,  and 

U . , 
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ought  never  to  be  depended  upon  unlefs  where  frefli 
matter  cannot  be  had. 

► 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fl<in,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wolTnd  at 
all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to 
the  arm,  midway  between  the  ihoulder  and  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  common  flicking 
plafler,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  feldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafc.  We 
mention  this  method  becaufe  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  ; and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily 
the  operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater 
chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine, 
that  the  difcharge  from  a wound  leflfens  the  erup- 
tion ; buti  there  is  no  great  Hrefs  to  be  laid  upon 
this  notion : Befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate, 
and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  con- 
fldered  as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries 
from  whence  we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  women,  and  in  the  Eafl  Indies  by 
the  Brachmins  or  Priefls.  In  this  country  the  cuf- 
tom  is  ftill  in  its  infancy ; we  make  no  doubt  how- 
ever but  it  will  foon  become  fo  familiar,  that  pa- 
rents will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their 
children,'  than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them 
a dofe  of  phyfic. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  pradice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
dergy,  the  greatefl:  oppofition  to  it  ftill  tinfing 
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from  fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone 
can  remove.  We  would  recommend  it  to  them 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  ob- 
jeaiolls  which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falu- 
tary  jraftice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  negleSing  to  make  ufe  of 
a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power  for 
faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  pa- 

children  s lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who  put 
welted  No 

nce  for  human  weaknefs  and  religious  preiudices 
ye  I cannot  help  recommending  it:  in  I 
manner,  to  parents  to  confider  how  great  an  iniurv 
they  do  their  children,  by  negleding  to  give  them 
his  dileafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

V • 1 ^aii-pox,  have  been  pretty  fullv 

k;  :mr;  "A“ 

fuch  .s  have  no,  live  fmairpoll'nThl’ 

period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy, 

likewife, 

dangers  attending  are  the 

inoculation  is  quite  fecure.  Th"  which  the 

vade  weak  ordiflempcrcdbodic/l"^^^'^''*^  ^nfciflion  may  in- 

kindly  reception.  Jc  may  attack  th^  difpofed  for  its 

either  violently  hot  or  inrenfely  col7  h '!  I" 

cated  from  a fort  of  fmall  nrs  • ‘ “ t.e  communi- 

'“''"ce.  It  iiny  lay  holi  „„or’’'''^r'“' utmoii  vi- 
y upon  people  unexpefledly,  ,vhc„  a 

U 2 J 
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like  wife,  in  a great  meafnre,  unfit  for  fuftaining 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  offices.. 
Few  people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a fervanti; 

dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a maritime  place.. 
It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  excclTes  committed  in  luxury,  in-, 
temperance  or  lewdnefs.  It  may  likewife  feize  ori  the  innO-- 
cent  after  indifpenfible  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  neceffaryf 
journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  thefe  un-- 
"liappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? By' 
inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  fiomi 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fined  fea». 
tures,  and  the  mod  beautiful  complexions  miferably  disfigured  ? * 
Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,, 
even  where  the  number  of  pudules  on  the  face  have  been  very' 
confiderable,  and  the  fymptoms.  by  no  means  favourable.,. 
And^many  other  grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fub-. 
fequent  to  the  natural  fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does : 
not  inoculation  alfo  prevent  thofe  Inexprelfible  terrors  that: 
perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  never  had  this  difeafe,  info-  • 
much  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemical,  intire  villages- 
are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the  face  of  didrefs 
fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror  it  arifes,  that ; 
judice  is  frequently  podponed,  or  difeouraged  at  feffions  or  af-  • 
fizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnedes  and  juries  dare: 
not  appear  j and,  by  reafon  of  the  necedary  abfence  of  fome 
gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  attended  1 
with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due  to  their  ofiice  and  me- 
rit. Does  not  inoculation  in  like  manner  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feized  with  this  didemper  on  diipboard, 
where  they  mud  quickly  fpread  the  infedlon  among  fuch  of 
the  crew  who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce 
any  chance  to  cfcape,  being  half-difled  with  the  clofenefs  of 
thcii*  cabins,  and  but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Ladly,  with 
regard  to  the  foldiery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures, when  attacked  by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  is  incon- 
ceivable, without  attendance,  without  lodgings,  without^ any 
accommodation  •,  folhat  one  of  three  commonly  perid.es,” 
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who  had  not  had  the  finall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe 
a flave  who  had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  dif- 
eafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or  a furgeon,  who 
had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf,  attend  others 
under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable  is  the  fitiia- 
don  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age  without 
having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A woman  with  child 
feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : And  if  an  infant  hap- 
pens to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mo- 
ther’s  breaft  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  feene  muft  be  diftreffing  ! If  continues  to’ 
fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  ; 
and  if  Ihe  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifh 
How  often  is  the  affedionate  mother  forced  to 
leave  her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the 
very  time  when  her  care  is  moll  necelTary  ? Yet 
Ihould  parental  afteftion  get  the  better  of  her 
fears,  the  confequences  would  often  prove  fatal. 

I have  known  the  affeftionate  mother  and  her 
fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  un- 
timely viftims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But  thefe 
are  feenes  too  Ihocking  even  to  mention.  Let  pa- 
rents who  run  away  with  their  children  to*  Ivoid 
the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in 
mfancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they 
triay  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  a conftim. 
t^nal  dTeafe  m moft  parts  of  the  known  world,  no 
o r choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malad^  as 
^d  as  poffible  j this  is  the  only  manner  of  extir- 

pation  now  left  in  our  power,  and,  though  it  may 

U ^ feein 
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feem  paradoxical,  the  artificial  method  of  commu- 
nicating the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univer- 
fal,  would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as 
rooting  it  out.  It  is  a matter  of  fmall  confe- 
quence,  whether  a difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or 
rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt 
the  conftitution  j but  that  this  may  be  done  by  ino- 
culation, does  not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The 
numbers  who  die  under  inoculation  hardly  deferve 
to  be  named.  In  the^natural  way,  one  in  four  or 
five  generally  dies  ; But  by  inoculation  not  one  of 
a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boail  of  having  inocu- 
lated ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle  pa- 
tient. 

I HAVE  often  wifhed  t;o  fee  fome  plan  eftabliflied 
for  rendering  this  falutary  praftice  univerlal ; but 
am  afraid  I fhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficul- 
ties indeed  are  many ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no 
means  impradlicable.  The  aim  is  great ; no  lefs 
than  faving  the  lives  of  oncrfourth  part  of  mankind. 
What  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifli  fo  defirable  an  end  ? 

Thi.  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  praflice 
univerfal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious-  preju- 
dices againft  it.  This,  as  alieady  obferved,  can 
only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They  mull  not  only 
recommend  it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife 
pradtife  it  on  their  own  children.  Example  will 
ever  have  more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 

of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it 
' ' , , to 
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to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of 
mankind  Ihould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded 
from  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pradTice  general,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that 
it  ought  to  be  inforced  by  a law.  The  befl:  way 
to  promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient 
number  of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  ino- 
culate the  children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only 
be  neceflary  till  the  pradice  became  general ; after- 
wards cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would 
oblige  every  individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to 
prevent  refledions. 

t 

It  may  be  objeded  to  this  fcheme,  that  the 
poor  w’ould  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators : This 
difficulty  is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to 
enable  mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under 
the  difeafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement  •,  be- 
fides,  the  fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would 
foon  baniffi  all  objedions  to  it.  Even  confidera- 
tions  of  profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace 
this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their  children  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  tv/elve,  and  when  they  come  to 
be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched  away  by  this  malady, 

to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents  and  detriment  of 
the  public. 

The  Britifli  legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  fliewn 
peat  attention  to  the  prcfervation  of  infant  lives, 
by  fupporting  the  foundrmg-hofpital,  &c.  But 
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we  will  venture  to  fay,  if  one  tenth  part  of  the 
fums  laid  out  in  fupporting  that  inftitution,  had 
been  bellowed  towards  promoting  the  pradice  of 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that 
not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved,  but  the 
pradice  ere  now  rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this 
ifland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  elFed  ex- 
ample and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor ; 
yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for 
ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  im- 
provement. We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the 
humane  and  public  fpirited.  Should  fuch  a 
fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  iTiighteafily  be 
laid  dowm  for  the  execution  of  it. 

t 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfiffi  views  or  mifeon- 
dud  of  thofe  intrufled  with  the  execution  of  them, 
fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned  •,  we  fnall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily 
become  more  numerous.  We  would  therefore 
have  every  pariffi  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  thenn 
a fmall  annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  pariffi  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be 
done  at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  put  it 
in  the  power  of  all  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
lalutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  pro- 

rrrefs  of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wiffi  to  put  the 

evil 
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evil  day  as  far  off  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle 
in  our  nature  ; and  as  inoculation  fcems  rather  to 
be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  man- 
kind are  fo  averfe  to  it.  But  this  objeftion  is  fuf- 
ficiently  anfwered'  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his 
fenfes  would  not  prefer  a leffer  evil  to-day  to  a 
greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  cer- 
tain } 


The  other  obdacle  is  the  fear  of  refleflions. 
This  has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world 
would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here 
lies  the  difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be 
removed,  inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  pro- 
grels.  Nothing  however  can  remove  it  but  cuf- 
tom.  Make  the  praflice  faffiionable,  and  all  ob- 
jeflions  will  foon  vaniffi.  It  is  faffiion  alone  that 
has  led  the  multitude  fince  the  bemnnino-  of  the 
world,  and  will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muff 
therefore  call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  of 
mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the  reff.  Their  ex- 
ample, thoLign  it  may  for  fome  time  meet  with 
oppofftion,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I AM  aware  of  an  objedlion  to  this  praflice 
from  the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended; 
this  is  eafily  obviated.  We  do' not  mean  that 
every  pariffi  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimf- 
dale  as  inoculators.  Tliefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs 
already  recommended  themfeives  to  crowned 
heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach;  but 
have  not  others  an  equal  chance  to  luccced  ? 'I'hey 

certainly 
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certainly  have.  Let  them  make  the  fame  trial, 
and  the  difficulties  will  foon  vaniffi.  There  is  not 
a pariffi,  and  hardly  a village  in  Britain,  deftitute 
of  fome  perfon  who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far 
more  difficult  operation,  and  requires  both  more 
ffiili  and  dexterity  than  inoculation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Mofl;  of  them  know  fomething  of  medi- 
cine. Almofl:  all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  necelTary 
for  the  pradice  of  inoculation.  The  Priefts 
among  the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this 
office,  and  why  flaould  a Chrillian  teacher  think 
himfelf  above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as 
well  as  their  fouls ^ merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s 
care;  at  leaf;  the  greatefl:  Teacher  who  ever  ap- 
peared among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  w'-ould  re- 
commend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation 
^themfelves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the 
fubjecl  be  healtliy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will 
feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  v/ifli.  I have  known 
many  inftances  of  parents  performing  the  ope- 
ration, and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad 
confcqucnce.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft  In- 
dia iflands  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  Haves, 
who,  notwithllanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 

and 
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and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well. 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  knovv- 
ledge,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good  fuc- 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  pov/er  from 
employing  people  of  fldll  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
dren, and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe,  but 
only  to  ihew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the 
operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be 
neglefted. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recom- 
mend this  pradtice,  I fliall  juft  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion the  method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon, 
then  an  only  child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle 
purges,  1 ordered  the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread 
which  had  been  previoufly  wet  v/ith  freih  matter 
from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  cover- 
ing it  with  a piece  of  ifticking  plafter.  This  ftaid 
on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by 
accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall-pox  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  favour- 
able. Sure  this,  v/hich  is  all  that  is  generally  ne- 
eeftary,  may  be  done  without  any  Ikill  in  medicine. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually 
reckoned  the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation, 
on  account  of  the  weather  being  then  moft  tem- 
perate; but  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe 
are  generally  the  moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the 
whole  year.  Undoubtedly  the  beft  preparation 
for  the  difeafe  is  a previous  good  ftate  of  health. 
I have  always  obferved  that  children  in  particular 
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are  more  fickly  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and 
beginning  of  fummer,  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  On  this  account,  I would  propofe  the 
beginning  of  winter  as  the  mofc  proper  feafon  for 
inoculation  ; though,  on  every  other  confideration, 
the  fpring  or  autumn  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  difagreeable  circumftances 
attend  inoculating  children  fooner,  which  we 
have  not  time  to  enumerate.  Neither  fiiould 
the  operation  be  too  long  delayed.  When  the 
fibres  begin  to  grow  rigid,  and  children  make  ufe 
of  grofier  food,  the  fmall-pox  become  more  dan- 
gerous. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes, 
mult  nevertheleis  be  inoculated.  It  will  often 
mend  the  habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  per- 
formed at  a time  when  they  are  mod:  healthy. 
Accidental  difeafes  fiiould  always  be  removed 
before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necefiary  to  regulate 
the  diet  for  fome  time  before  the  difcafe  be  com- 
municated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration 
in  diet  is  fcldom  necefiary,  their  food  being  com- 
monly of  the  moft  fimple  and  wholefome  kind; 
as  milk,  water-pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light 
pudding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomcd  to  a hot- 
ter diet,  v/ho  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with 
bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet 

before 
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before  they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  Hiould  be 
of  a light  cooling  nature ; and  their  drink  whey, 
butter  milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre^ 
paration  but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which 
ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  It  is  no  doubt  polTible  by  purgative  and 
mercurial  medicines,  and  a very  cool  regimen,  to 
lelTen  the  eruption  ; but  it  feldom  happens,  that 
the  eruption  by  inoculation  proves  too  great*,  and 
we  have  always  obferved,  that  thofe  children  who 
had  a pretty  free  eruption,  and  where  the  pox 
filled  well,  enjoyed  the  befi;  health  afterwards. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  muft  be  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  muft  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should 
any  bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the 
cafe,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as 
directed  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not 
lefs  neceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation, 
than  in  the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  negledled 

* Ic  has  been  a queftion  among  phyfidans  whether  any 
danger  would  attend  inoculation  fuppofing  the  patient  to 
have  had  the  difeafe  before.  This  quellion  has  generally 
been  anfwered  in  the  negative  ; bat,  from  feveral  fads  which 
have  cccrrrcd  in  my  pradice,  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
merits  further  confideration.  April  1764,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
her  relations,  I inoculated  a girl  about  fix  years  of  age,  who, 
there  was  fome  reafon  to  believe,  had  had  the  fmall-pox  be- 
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fore.  She  had  no  eruption,  except  a t^ery  few  fmall  hard 
puflules  refeinbling  warts,  which  never  fuppurated,  nor 
feemed  to  contain  any  matter.  'They  difappeared,  and  a 
putiid  fever  enfued,  which  ended  in  an  almoft  univerfal  mor- 
tification of  the  whole  body,  of  which  fhe  died. 

A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  praftifed  inocu- 
laiion  very  extenfiveJy,  had  taken  as  much  matter  from  a 
patient  in  the  fmall-pox  as  was  fufficient  to  inoculate  40  or 
50  others.  For  this  he  had  been  obliged  to  open  a good 
many  puflules,  and,  while  his  hands  were  daubed  with  the 
matter,  happening  to  cut  one  of  his  fingers,  he  immediately 
put  his  thumb  upon  it,  to  keep  in  the  blood,  and  held  it 
there  for  fome  time,  till  a rag  v/as  got  with  which  he  bound 


up  the  wound,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it.  About 
eight  days  after  he  began  to  feel  an  unufual  wearinefs  upon 
the  leaft  motion,  and  complained  of  a dull  pain  of  his  head 
and  loins,  with  a lifileffnefs  and  want  of  appetite.  On  the 
ninth  or  tenth  in  the  evening  he  complained  of  ficknefs,  and 
was  aftually  feized  w'ith  a fyncope  or  fainting  fit.  Next 
morning  an  eruption  appeared,  which  was  pretty  univerfa'b 
but  thickefi  upon  the  limbs.  This  had  indeed  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a rafli  than  of  fmall-pox;  but  as  it  appeared 
about  the  fame  time  after  receiving  the  wound  that  the  fmall- 
pox  generally  do  after  inoculation,  as  the  fymptoms  previous 
to  the  eruption  were  the  fame  with  thofe  which  ufually  pre- 
cede the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  the  eruption  continued 
upon  the  Ikin  about  the  fame  number  of  days  that  the  fmall- 
pox  generally  do,  is'c.  there  feemed  to  be  a good  deal  of 
reafon  to  conclude  that  the  difeafe  h.ad  proceeded  from  a 
quantity  of  the  variolous  matter  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  blopd  by  the  wound.  This  patient  indeed  recovered 
by  the  help  of  medicine  and  a good  conftitution  ; but  had 
the  latter  been  wanting,  which  was  the  cafe  with  the  firll- 
mentioned  patient,  he  might  have  lhated  the  fiime  fate. 
N.  B.  This  gentleman  had  had  both  the  fmall-po.x  aud  mealies 
in  the  natural  way  many  years  before. 


Several 
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Several  other  cafes  have  occurred  to  me  where  the  con- 
ftitution  feemed  to  fuiier  by  the  variolous  matter  having  been 
introduced  into  the  blood  without  producing  what  could  pro- 
perly be  called  the  fmall-pox.  This  ought,  at  lead,  to  make 
pradtitioners  careful  not  to  communicate  the  poifon  unlefs  where 
there  is  a profpedl;  of  exciting  the  difeafe.  Neither  ought 
they  to  be  too  folicitous  in  fuppreffing  the  eruption,  as  that 
feems  to  be  the  only  fafe  way  in  which  the  virus  can  be 
difcharged  after  it  has  got  into  the  blood. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 


^"T^FIE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the 

X fame  time  yvith  the  fnall-pox,  and  have  a 
great  affinity  to  that  difea'e.  They  both  came 
frora  the  Eaft,  are  both  infeftious,  and  fddoin 
attack  people  more  thao  once.  The  meafles  are 
ipoft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itlelf,  when 
properly  managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ; but  it? 
confequences  are  often  very  tToubiefome. 

’CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infecHon,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate, 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other 

fevers,  are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue 
is  white,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a ffiorc 
cough,  a heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs, 
and  a running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
cough  does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  ap- 
peared. The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  lb  as  tq  oc- 
cafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains 
of  his  throat  i aqd  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often 

precedes 
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l^recedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children  are 
commonly  greenifh ; they  complain  of  an  itching 
of  the  Ikin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifli.  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  is  common^  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  * 


About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  Ipots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  breaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities: 
. Thefe  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox 
by  their  fcarcely  rifing  above  the  Hein.  The  fe- 
ver, cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead 
of  being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  are  rather  increafedj  but  the  vomiting  gene- 
rally ceafes. 


About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time 
o fickening,  the  meafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on 
the  face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body ; fo  that 
y the  ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The 
fever.however,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often 
continue-,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept 
upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechia,  or  purpl6 
Ipots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A VIOLENT  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 

meafies ; m which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  im- 
minent danger^ 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  gen  :rally  expire 
«bout  the  ninth  day  from  the  invafmn,  and  ate  com! 

mation rihe  ^ - ‘"A-- 

The 
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The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  Ikin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the 
greateft  danger.  If  the  meafl.es  turn  too  foon  of 
a pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as 
are  alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  refUeflfnefs,  and 
difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots 
appearing  among  the  meafles,  are  very  unfavour-, 
able.  When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfe- 
nefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped 
an  approaching  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  aflift  Nature- 
by  proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific : 
matter,  if  her  efforts  be  too  langilid ; but  whem 
they  are  too  violent,  they  mufl  be  reftrained  by' 
evacuations,  and  cool  diluting  liquors,  We: 

ought  likewife  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  moftt 
virgent  fymptoms,  as  the  cough,  reftieffnefs,  andl 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. The  cool  regimen  is  necef- 

fary  here  as  well  as  in  .the  fmall-pox.  The  food: 
too  mufl;  be  light  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids; 
however  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  here  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small 
beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the  fmalh- 
pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moft  fuitable  liquors- 

are  decodions  of  liquorice  with  marfli  mallow 

roots 
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roots  and  farfaparilla,  infiifions  of  linfeed,  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm  tea,  clarified  whey, 
barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  belly 
be  bound,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or,  if 
that  fliould  difagree  with  the  fliomach,  a little 
manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  meafies  being  an  in- 

flammatory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge 
of  matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  com- 
monly neceflary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs 
Iiigh,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  op- 
preffion  of  the  breaflr.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a 
mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
fever,  and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

• patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing. When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought 
not  to  be  flopped,  but  encouraged  by  drinkfng 
lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile  tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 

nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 

the  patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of 

warm  water,  and  draw  the  fleam  into  his 
lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpcrma  ceti  and 
ugar-candy  pounded  together ; or  take  now  and 
t en  a fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with 

^ 2 fugar- 
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fugar-candy  difTolved  in  it.  - Thefe  will  fofcen  tli*; 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fliould  fuddenly  difappear,. 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  purfue  the  fame  method 
which  we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox 
recede.  The  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine 
and  cordials.  Blillering  plafters  muft  be  applied 
to  the  Tegs  and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all 
over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  pa- 
tient’s drink  fliould  be  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of 
vitriol  i and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,, 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered  in  the 
fame  manner  as  diredled  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflfary,  but  ffiould 
never  be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftlelT- 
nefs,  a violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is 
very  trouble  Tome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of 
poppies  is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may 
be  occafionally  given,  according  to  the  patient’S' 
age,  or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  it  is  generally 
proper  to  give  the  patient  a dofe  or  two  of  phyfic.  ■ 
This  may  be  condudlcd  in  the  fame  manner  as- 
directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it' 

•may  be  checked  by  taking  for  Ibme  days  a gentle 

dofe 
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dofe  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate 
«ver  night ; but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleed- 
ing will  feldom  fail  to  have  that  effedt. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  fliould 
be  very  careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their 
food,  for  fome  time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  their  drink  diluting,  and 
rather  of  an  opening  nilture;  as  butter-milk, 
whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo  to  beware 
of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold  air, 
left  a fuffbeating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs  Ihould  enfue;, 

Shoul-d  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain 
after  the  meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may 
be  frequently  let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  pa- 
tient s ftrength  and  conftitution  will  permit.  He 
ought  likewife  to  drink  affes  milk,  to  remove  .to  a 
free  air,  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on 
horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe  to  a diet  confift, 
of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laftly,  if  thefe 
do  no^t  lucceed,  let  him  removo  to  a warmer  cli- 


as  we")  "rShe  fmlll  the  meaHes, 

doubt  but  in  Vr  Ir’  /•  ‘-ke  no 

Home  of  Edinburgh  fayr'lt? 

blood.  Others  have  tried  hi 

it  fuccced.  Some  think  the 

communicated  by  rubbing  the 

with  cotton,  and  afJrwlds  ^ \ 

an^rwards  applying  the  cotton  to  a 
. ^ wound. 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour 
of  the  patient’s  fldn,  which  appears  as  if  it  were 
tino-ed  with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon 
of  the  year,  but  is  moft  common  towards  the  end 
of  fummer  •,  at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole 
families,  efpecially  children. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
fhivenng,  without  any  violent  Iicknefs.  After- 
wards the  flcin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which 
are  broader,  more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  thani 
the  meafles.  They  continue  two  or  three  days,, 
and  then  difappearj  after  which  the  cuticle,  or- 
fcarf-fkin  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  ini 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep' 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefli,  ftrong  liquors,, 
and  cordials,  and  to  take  plenty  of  cool  diluting; 


.wound,  as  in  the  fmall-pox;  while  others  recommend  a bit 
of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  patient’s  1km  all 
the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid  upon  the  arm 
or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infedion  is  to  be  com- 
municated. There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well 
as  the  imall-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways ; the 
moll  probable  however  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upoa 
the  Ikin  as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of 
the  lharp  humour  which  dlllills  from  the  nofe  or  eyes  of  the 
patient  into  the  blood.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuc 
Lents  ns  have  been  inoculated  had  the  d.feafe  very  m.Idly 
m therefore  wilh  the  praffice  were  more  general, 
meahes  have  of  late  become  very  fatsd. 
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OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

drink.  If  the  fever  run  high,  the  belly  muft  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  , 
former,  with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be 
taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necelTary.  . 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes 
feized,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a 
kind  of  ftupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the 
feet  and  legs  fiiould  be  bathed  with  warm  water, 
a large  bliftering  plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and 
a dofe  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night 
till  the  patient  recovers 

After  the  fever  is  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged  once  or  twice. 

t 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER; 

Vv.'/iiN  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting 
fever  is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious 
evacuation  of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the 
fever  is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bi- 
lious fever  generally  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  end  of  fummer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  It  is  moft  frequent  and  fatal 
in  warm  countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is 
marfliy,  and  when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by 
fultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work  without  doors, 
lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air, 
are  mofl  liabie  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

* Sydenham.  ■ 
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3f2  OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER: 

If  there  be  Tymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  recommended  pace 
254  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered,  and 
the  patients  body  may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters 
or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  fliould  re- 
mit or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom  be  neceflary.’* 
In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if 
the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge  ; after  which 
, the  Peruvian  bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hart- 
Ihorn,  and  the  like  •,  and  he  may  ufe  the  white 
decoBion  for  his  ordinary  drink  If  a bloody 
* flux  fhould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated 
in  the  manner  recommended  under  the  article 
dyfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
by  giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a day,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  f mixed  in  a cup 
of  his  ordinary  drink. 

* The  white  decoftion  is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
calcined  hartlhorn  prepared,  and  two  or  three  drams  of  gum 
arabic,  in  three, Englifli  pints  of  water  till  only  two  remain  ; 

• Afterwards  draining  the  liquor. 

f Spirit  of  Mindererus  is  made  by  taking  any  quantity  of 
the  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  and  gradually  pouring  upon  if 
diililled  vinegar,  til!  the'  elfervefcence  ceafes ; the  mixture 
may  be  occafionally  flirred  to  promote  the  folution  of  the  fait. 

If 


OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER: 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  aer- 
vous,  malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  the  patient  mufl.  be  treated  in 
the  fanae  manner  as  directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever  proper  care  is  neceflary  to 
prevent  a relap fe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,' 
^fpecially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome 
time  after  he  is  well.  He  ought  likewife  to  ab- 
ftain  from  all  trafliy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every 
Iwind  of  flatulent  aliment. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St. 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

HIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Bri- 
^ tain  is  called  the  rofe,  attacks  perfons  at  any 
period  of  life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the 
age  of  thirty  and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or 
plethoric  habit,  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often 
attacks  young  people,  and  pregnant  women  ; and 
fuch  as  have  once  been  afflifted  with  it,  are  very 
liable  to  hpe  it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a pri- 
mary difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  a fymptom 
of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it 
moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially 
the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  is  frequently  oc- 

cafioned  by  violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the 
mind-,  as  fear,  anger,  It  is  likewife  occa- 

fioned  by  cold  *.  When  the  body  has  been  heated 

to 

* • The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this 
difeafe  a hlaji,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind, 
as ’they  term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft 

them,  when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground. 

where 


OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  &c'. 

to  a great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly 
checked,  an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  con-, 
tinning  too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing 
that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural 
evacuations  be  obftrudted,  or  in  too  fmall  quan- 
tity, it  may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effedt 
will  follow  from  the  ftoppage  of  artificial  eva- 
cuations ; as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks 

with  ihivering,  third:,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in 
the  head  and  back,  heat,  reftlefihefs,  and  a quick 
pulfe-,  to  which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and 
fometimes  a delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third,  or 
fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and 
fmall  puftules  appear;  at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipdas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts 
contiguous  fwell,  the  fkin  fiiines ; and,  if  the 
pain  be  violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will 
not  bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears 
red,  and,  the  Ikin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules 
filled  with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are 

where  they  fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which 
occalions  the  Eryfipelas,  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed 
from  other  caufcs,  but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  body  has 
teen  greatly  heated  or  fatigued. 


generally 
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generally  clofed  with  the  fwelling;  and  there  is 
a difficulty  of  breathing.  if  the  mouth  and 
noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient  drowfy,  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  afTefts  the  breaft,  it  fwells,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and 
is  apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in 
'the  arm-pit  on  the  fide  affeded,  where  an  abfcefs 
is  often  formed. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous'j  yet  I have  known  it  prove  fatal  to  people 
in  the  decline  of  life,  who  were  of  a fcorbutic 
habit,  or  whofe  humours  had  been  vitiated  by 
irregular  living,  or  unwholefome  diet. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the 
Jieat  and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns 
yellow,  and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales, 
the  danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affeiffs 
a very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is 
great.  If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or 
black,  it  will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes 
tire  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  but  comes 
to  a fuppuration  j in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gan- 
grene or  monification,  often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and 
great  drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the 
ieventh  or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN, 


OR  St.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

muft  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  cither 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat, 
which  is  always  to  be  guarded  againit.  When  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the 
patient  within  doors,  without  confining  him  to 
his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpiration  by  di- 
luting liquors,  ^c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  {lender,  and  of  a mode-* 
rately  cooling  and  moiftening  quality ; as  groat- 
gruel,  panado,  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with 
cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefli,  fifh, 
ftrong  drink,  fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things 
that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood ; the  drink 
may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers, 
common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk, 
the  patient  mufl:  be  fupported  with  negas,  and  other 
things  of  a cordia-l  nature.  His  food  may  be  faga 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths, 
taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated. 
Great  care  however  mufl:  be  taken  not  to  overheat 
him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mif- 

chief  is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by 
external  applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an 
inflammation,  immediately  think  that  fomething 
ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  necef- 
fary  in  large  phlegmons  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the 
fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almofl  all  oint- 
ments, falves  and  plafters,  being  of  a greafy  nature, 

tend 
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tend  rather  to  obftriift  and  repel  than  pro- 
mote any  difcharge  from  the  part.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither  fafe  to  pro- 
mote a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  matter  too 
quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many  refpedts  re- 
Tembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel, 
are  the  fafefl;  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not 
only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife 
promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the 
common  people  generally  apply  a meally  cloth  to 
the  parts  affedied,  which  is  far  from  being  im- 
proper. 

It  is  a common  thing  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipe- 
las ; but  this  likewife  requires  caution.  If  how- 
ever the  fever  be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  fl:rong, 
and  the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed ; 
but  the  quantity  mufl;  be  regulated  by  thefe  cir- 
cumfcances,  and  the  operation  repeated  or  not 
as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient 
has  .been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors,  and  the 
difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceflTary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or 
brain,  has  an  excellent  effed:.  It  tends  to  make 
a derivation  from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to 
relieve  the  patient.  When  bathing  proves  inef- 
fcdual,  poultices,  or  fliarp  finapifms,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for  the  fame  purpofe.  I 
6 En 
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' In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  Yikpi 
wife  neceffary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  This 
may  be  elFedled  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recom- 
mend very  large  dofes  of  nitre  in  this  cafe ; but 
nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken 
in  large  dofes.  It  is  however  one  of  the  belt 
medicines  in  this  cafe,  and  when  the  fever  and  in- 
flammation run  high,  half  a dram  of  it,  with  five 
or  fix  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftu- 
por,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  belly. 
If  clyfters  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this 
elfed,  ftronger  ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering 
plafters  muft  likewife  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or 
behind  the  ears,  and  fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  tlie 
foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed, 
and  the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will 
then  be  proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which 
may  be  done  by  the  application  of  ripening  poul- 
tices with  faffron,  warm  fomentations,  and  fuch 
like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the 
part  fliews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peru- 
vian bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken 
along  with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  or  in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to,  the 
' patient. 
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p'^tient.  It  milft  not  howevet  be  trifled  with,  aS 
the  patient’s  life  is  at  ftake.  A dram  may  be 
given  every  two  hoiirsj  if  the  fymptoms  be 
threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm  cam- 
phorated fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tinfture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  fre- 
quently renewed.  It  may  likewife-  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to 
foment  the  part  affedled  with  a ftrong  deco6lion 
of  iti 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  ery- 
ftpelas^  which  continues  for  a confiderable  timej 
it  will  only  be  neceflTary  to  give  gentle  laxatives, 
and  fuch  things  as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote 
the  perfpiration.  Thus,  after  the  inflammation 
has  been  checked  by  opening  medicines,  a de- 
. coflion  of  the  fudorific  woods,  as  faflfafras  and 
guaiacum,  with  liquorice-root,  may  be  drank  j 
afterwards  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper  *. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
eryfipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all 
violent  palTions ; to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors, 

*'The  decoiTcIon  of  woods  is  made  by  boiling,  of  guaia- 
cum wood  rafped  three  ounces,  raifins  of  the  fun  ftoned  two 
ounces,  faffafras  wood  lhaved  one  ounce,  liquorice  root 
fliced  half  an  ounce,  in  an  Englilh  gallon  of  water.  The 
guaiacum  and  raifins  may  be  boiled,  over  a gentle  fire,  till 
about  one  half  of  the  water  be  confumed,  aoding,  towards 
the  end,  the  fafiafras  and  liquorice.  7he  liquor  muil  be 
llraincd,  and  fuffered  to  red  for  fome  time  that  the  faces 
may  fubfide.  An  Englifli  pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 

and 
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and  all  fat,  vifcid,  and  highly  nourifhino-  food 
They  fhould  likewife  take  fufficient  exercii?,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their 
food  Ihould  confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch 
fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey^ 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  They  Ihould  never 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  too  long  coftive.  If  that 
cannot  be  prevented  by  diet  alone,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb, 
cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  @r  fome 
©ther  mild  purgative. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  os.  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  BRAIN. 

V * 

This  is  fomedmes  a primary  difeafe,  but 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  ma- 
lady-, as  the  inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted 
fever,  &c.  It  is  very  common  however  as  a pri-- 
mary  difeafe  in  warm  climates,  and  is  moft  inci-  • 
dent  to  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.. 
The  paflionate,  the  ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe  ner- 
vous lyftem  is  weak,  are  moil  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafionedi 

by  night- watching,  efpecially  when  -joined  withi 
hard  ftudy : It  may  likewile  proceed  from  hardl 
drinking,  anger,  grief,  or  aiixiety.  It  is  oftcni 
occafloned  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ; , 
as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  dif- 
charges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as  imprudently 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpe- 
cially by  fleeping  without  doors  in  a hot  feafon,, 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly^ 
feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to) 
awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are  im- 
prudently ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation) 

of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  If 

may 
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may  likewife  be  dccafioned  by  external  injuries, 
as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  ^c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which 

iifually  precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain 
are,  pain  of  the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a 
violent  flulliing  of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a 
total  want  of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the  Ikin,  cof- 
tivenefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  dropping 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  Tinging  of  the  ears,  and 
extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymp- 
toms in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflam- 
matory fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak^ 
irregular,  and  trembling-,  but  fometimes  it  is 
hard  and  contradied.  When  the  brain  icfelf  is 
inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low ; but 
when  the  inflammation  only  affedls  the  inteou- 
ments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater^ 
it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hearing 
IS  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe ; but  that 
feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufiial  fymptom 
is  a great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  and  temples.  The  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry;  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of 
thirlt,  and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chieflv 
runs  upon  fuch  objefts  as  have  before  made  a 
deep  irr.preffion  on  it ; and  fometimes,  from  a 
■ullen  filence,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a Hid- 
den quit^  outrageous. 
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A CONSTANT  tremblino;  and  darting  of  the- 
tendons,  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine  •,  a total  want  of  deep ; a 
condlant  fpitting  •,  a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which 
lad -may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion. 
When  a phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  intedines,  or  of' the  throat,  &c.  it 
is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from 
thefe  parts  to  the  braid,  and  generally  proves 
fatal.  Hence  we  learn  the  necefTity  of  proper 
evacuations,  and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all 
inflammatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpi- 
ration  or  fweating,  a copious  difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  dif- • 
charge  of  urine  which  lets  fall  a copious  fediment. 
Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,, 
and  in  women  by  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,, 
it  requires  the  mod  fpeedy  applications.  When 
it  is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fome- 
times  ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  dupidity 
which  continues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tended to,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards 
the  head. 

regimen. The  patient  ought  to  be 

kept  very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every 

^ thing 
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filing  that  affe6ls  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  ima- 
gination, increafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much 
light  is  hurtful ; for  which  reafon  the  patient’s 
chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he 
fliould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is 
not  however  necelTary  to  exclude  the  company  of 
an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe 
and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to 
be  kept  too  much  in  the^dark,  left  it  fliould  oc- 
cafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which  is  too  often 
the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  footh- 
ed  and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Con  trad  ic9;ion 
will  ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady. 
Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to 
be  obtained,  or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is 
not  to  be  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put 
nff  with  the  promile  of  having  them  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  o-jotained,  or  by  fome  other  excufe. 
A little  of  any  thing  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon, 
though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient 
lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever 
he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with  when 
in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafmg  fiorie?, 
foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendeney  to  foothe 
the  paffions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  BoerhaaVe 
propofes  feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this 
purpofe  ; as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by 
drops  into  a bafon,  and  the  patient  trying  to 
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reckon  them,  (s^c.  Any  uniform  found,  if  low 
and  continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  deep, 
and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifling 
chiefly  of  farinaceous  fubftances  •,  as  panado,  and 
water-gruel  fiiarpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or 
juice  of  lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled, 
jellies,  preferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  di- 
luting, and  cooling  j as  whey,  barley-water,  or 
decoflions  of  barley  and  tamarinds,  which  latter 
not  only  renders  the  liquor  more  palatable,  but 
likewifc  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  open- 
ing nature. 

MEDICINES. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  'from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted,  by  apply- 
ing cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part. 
When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen 
fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked  by  putting  a 
ftraw,  or  any  other  fharp  body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  re- 
lieves the  head-,  but  as  this  operation  cannot 
always  be  performed,  we  would  recommend  in 
its  flead  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When 
the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he 
cannot  bear  bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may 
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be  applied  to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw 
off  the  blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being  ap- 
plied nearer  to  the  part  affeded,  generally  give 
more  immediate  relief. 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  htemorrhoi- 
dal  veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has 
been  fubjeft  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  dif- 
charge  has  been  flopped,  every  method  muff  be 
tried  to  reftore  it ; as  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the  fteams  of  warm  wa- 
ter, fliarp  clyfters  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey, 
aloes,  and  rock- fait. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or 
artificial,  as  the  menfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch 
like,  all  means  muff  be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as 
foon  as  poffible,  or  to  fubftitute  others  in  their 
Head. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  his  belly  mufl;  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle  purga- 
tives; as  manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or 
fuch  like.  Thefe  may  either  be  given  feparately 
or  together  in  fmall  dofes,  and  repeated  as  there 
may  be  occafion. 

Small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently  to 
be  mixed  with  the  patient’s  drink.  Two  or  three 
diams,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may 
de  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Y 4 Thb 
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The  head  fhoiild  be  fhaven,  and  frequently 
rubbed  with  vinegar  and  rofe-water  a little  warm. 
Cloths  dipped  in  it  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
temples.  The  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  foft  poultices  of  bread 
and  milk  may  be  kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ap» 
ply  a blillering  plafter  to  the  whole  head. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Ut  THE  OPTHALMIA,  or  INFLAMr 
MATION  OF  THE  EYES. 


This  dlfeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries  *,  as  ftrokes,  dufb  thrown  into  the 
eyes,  &fc.  It  is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of 
cLiftomary  evacuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores, 
drying  up  of  ifliies,  the  fuppreffing  of  gentle  morn- 
ing fweats,  or  of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  fffc.  Long 
expofure  to  the  night-air,  efpecially  in  cold  northerly 
winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perfpi- 
ration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has  been  much 
heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for 
a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objeft,  will  likewife  oc- 
cafion  -this  malady.  A fudden  'tranfition  from 
darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have  the 
fame  efFed. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  than  night- watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking 
fpirituous  liquors  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  like- 
wife very  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes 
of  metals,  and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo 
pernicious.  ^Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the 

eyes 
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eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often 
from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning 
inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the 
difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; 
3nd  I have  frequently  known  it  prove  infedlious, 
particularly  to  thole  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift 
air,  or  living  in  low,  damp  houles,  efpecially  in 
perfons  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations. 
In  children,  it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently 
drying  up  of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind 
the  ears,  or  any  other  difcharge  of  that  kind. 
Inflammations  of  the  eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall- 
pox  or  meafles,  efpecially  in  children  of  a fcro- 
phulous habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the 

eyes  is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs, 
and  fwelling.  7’he  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the 
light,  and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as 
if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes 
he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks 
he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are 
filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth 
in  great  quantities  whenever  the  patient  attempts 
to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and 
hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the 
difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell, 
and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  tem- 
poral arteries,  ^c. 
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A SLIGHT  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured ; but  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often 
leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  fometimes  total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  eftedl ; and  when  the  inflammation  paflfes 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedlion, 
it  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the 
difeafe  is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcro- 

phulous  cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  erpecially 
at  the  beginning.  The  patient  m.ufl:  abftain  from 
every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  His  food  mufl: 
confifl;  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths, 
and  gruels.  His  drink  may  be  barley-wafer, 
balm-tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or- 
his  eyes  lhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the 
light,  but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould 
not  look  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous 
objeft  •,  and  ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may  caufe 
coughing,  fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  flio  ild  be 
kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  ffeep  as  nuch  as 
polTible. 


MEDICINE. 
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MEDICINE. — This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 
w -Crein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  ap- 
plications. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be 
pofTefled  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes. 
Thefe^  remedies  generally  confift  of  eye  waters 
and  ointments,  with  other  external  applications, 
which  do  mifchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do 
good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  the  very 

prefllue  upon  the  eyes  often  encreafes  the  ma*- 
lady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  is  always  neceffaiy.  This  Ihould  be  per- 
formed as  near  the  part  affeded  as  poffible.  An 
adult  may  lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  re,- 
peated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
If  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the 
neck,  the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or 
under  the  ey.es,  with  good  effed.  The  wounds 
muft  be  fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if 
the  bleeding  ftop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  ob- 
liinate  cafes,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no 
means  to  be  negleded.  The  patient  may  take  a 
fmall  dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts  and  cream  of  tartar, 

every 
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every  iecond  or  third  day,  or  a decodtion  of  tama-  ^ 
rinds  with  fenna.  If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle 
dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive 
eledluary,  or  any  other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer 
the  fame  end.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  mult 
drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought  likewife 
to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  very  weak 
wine-whey,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration.  His 
feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  his  head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice 
a-week,  and  afterwards  waflied  in  cold  water.  This 
has  often  a remarkably  good  effedt. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliftering  plafters  mufl;  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering 
ointment.  I never  knew  thefe,  if  lone:  enou2h 
kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obilinate  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes ; but,  for  this  purpofe-,  it 
is  often  neceftary  to  continue  the  difeharge  for 
feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  lone:  ftandinp",  I 

O O' 

have  feen  very  extraordinary  effedls  from  a feton 
in  the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  ihoulders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fliould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  diredlion  of  the  fpine,  and  in'  the  middle 
between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be  drefled 
twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known 
patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a conftderable 

time. 
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time,  recover  figlit  by  means  of  a feton  placed 
as  above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck^ 
it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful 
and  troublefome  than  between  the  Ihoulclers  ; be- 
fides,  it  leaves  a diiagreeable  mark,  and  does  not 
difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  is  very 
great,  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with 
plenty  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  at  lead  all  night;  and  they  may 
be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water  every 
morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  he  muft  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies, over  night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age, 
or  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fometime.  I have 
generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar, 
as  good  a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the 
mod  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds 
from  a Icrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very 

obdinate. 
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obftinate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  muft  not 
be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall 
negas,  or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  . 
moft  proper  medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  OithOr  be  given  iti  fubftance,  or  prepared  ih 
the  following  manner : 

Take  aii  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  art 
Englifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint;  when  it  has 
boiled  nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice-root  fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  ftrained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  others ; but  in  general  it 
requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lafting 
effefts. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ That  asthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  fingular 
fervice  in  opthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  Ikill  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the 
eyes,  to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or 
prefling  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  cut 
oft'  without  delay. 


Such 
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Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iffue  in  one 
or  both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring 
and  autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  per- 
fons.  They  ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft 
regularity,  avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing 
of  a heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid 
the  night-air  and  late  ftudies*. 

* As  moft  people  are  fond  of  making  ufe  of  eye-waters  in 
this  difeafe,  we  fhall  recommend  the  following  as  one  of  the 
bell  which  has  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  Take  of  bole- 
armenick  finely  powdered  three  ounces ; of  white  vitriol  an 
ounce  and  a half ; of  white  fugar-candy  three  ounces.  Mix 
them  in  a bottle  of  foft  water,  and  let  them  Hand  for  three  or 
four  days,  frequently  lhaking  them.  Afterwards  the  water 
mull  be  filtred,  and  a little  of  it  dropt  into  the  eye  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  A cloth  wet  with  it  nuill  likewife  be  conftantly 
kept  on  the  eye. 
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\ 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  ok  INFLAM^. 
MATION  OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  dlfeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger. 
It  prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpringi  and  is  moft 
fatal  to  young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from 

the  fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  difordersj 
viz.  an  obftrufled  perlpiration,  or  whatever  heats 
or  inflames  the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the 
throat  is  often  occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part 
of  the  covering  ufually  worn  about  the  neck;  by 
drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  Warm,  by 
tiding  or  walking  againfl;  a cold' northerly  wind; 
or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and 
parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
neglefl  of  bleedings  purgingj  or  any  Guftomary 
evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  aloud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  catife  an  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the 
quinfey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who, 
after  fitting  long  in  a warm  rodhi,  drinking  hot 
iquors,  and  Tinging  with  vehemence,  were  fq  im- 

^ prudent 
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prudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air. 
Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes, 
are  very  apt  to  o'ccafion  this  malady.  It  is  like- 
wife  frequently  occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a 
moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  deeping 
in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been 
newly  plaftered,  ^^c.  I know  people  who  never 
fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a 
- fliort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  waflied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame 
the  throat,  and  occaiion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  fub- 
llances  flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic 
fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony, 
taken  in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fome- 
times  epidemic  and  infedtious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedtion,  the  parts  appear- 
ing red  and  fwelled;  befides,  the  patient  complains 
of  pain  in  fwallowing  any  thing.  His  pulfe  is 
qifck  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever. 
If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a 
tough  coat  of  a whitifli  colour,  and  the  patient 
fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  in- 
. flammation  mcreafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallow- 
ino-  become  more  difficult;  the  pain  aflft- 
ears  • the  eyes  generally  appear  red  •,  and  the  face ; 
fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ereft  .pofture,  being  in  danger  of. 
fuffocation  ; theit  is  a conflant  naulea,  orwcj- 
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nation  to  vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing 
into  the  ftomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe. 
The  patient  is  frequently  ftarved  at  laft,  merely 
from  an  inability  of  fwallowing  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  bread  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great. 
Though  the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet 
while  the  patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo 
much  danger.  An  external  fwelling  is  no  un- 
favourable fymptom  j but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and 
the  difeafe  affeds  the  bread,  the  danger  is  very  great; 
When  a quinfey  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other 
difeafe,  which  has  already  weakened  the  patient, 
his  fituation  is  dangerous.  A frothing  at  the 
mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue,  a pale,  ghadly 
countenance,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are 
fatal  fymptoms.  ' 


REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe 

IS  in  all  refpecTs  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify  or 
peripneumony.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in 
fmall  quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and 
diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  \ 
eafy  and  quiet.  Violent  affeftions  of  the  mind, 
or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He 
lhc...u  not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low 
voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a 
Cendant  gentle  fweat  is  proper.  When  the  patient 
IS  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher 

thnn  nf.iol  o 
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It  is  peculiarly  necefTary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm ; for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
nel may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efjpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
ferving  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails 
amongfl:  the  peafants  of  this  country.  When  they 
feel  any  uneaflnefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a flock- 
ing about  it  all  night.  So  effeftual  is  this  remedy, 
that  in  many  places  it  pafles  for  a charm,  and  the 
flocking  is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies  . 
The  cuflom  however  is  undoubtedly  a good  one, 
■and  fliould  never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat 
has  been  thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it  mufl  not  be  , 
cxpofed  to  the  cold  air-  through  the  day,  but  a ; 
handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  flannel,  kept  about  it 

till  the  inflammation  be  removed. 


The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and 
indeed  it  is  of  confiderable  elflcacy.  It  fliould  be 
almofl  conflantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwal- 
lowed  down  leifurely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed 
in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken  any  other  way. 
When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  cur- 
rants, or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed  in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  likewife  very  bene- 
ficial. They  may  be  made  by  adding  to  half  an 
Englifli  pint  of  the  peftoral  decodtion  mentioned 
page  196,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and|. 
: fame  quantity  of  currant-jelly.  This  may  be 
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ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ; and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  made  more  fiiarp  and  cleanfing,  by  adding 
to  it  'a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fd  ammoniac. 
Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a decodion  of 
the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry-bulli ; but 
where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  unneceffary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is 
more  apparent ; That  praftice  ought  therefore 
never  to  be  neglecfiied.  If  people  were  careful  to 
keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel, 
to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to 
ufe  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tliis  difeafe,  it  would  feldom  proceed  to  a 
a great  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger ; 
but  when  thefe  precautions  are  ncgleaed,  and  the 
difeafe  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medicines 
are  necelTary. 


MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  th 

throat  being  a mofl:  acute  and  dangerous  diftem 
per,  which  fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  ven 
fuddenly,  it  will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymp 
toms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  i: 

the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  dr 
cumftances  require. 

The  belly  ffould  hkewife  be  kept  gently  open 

for  hie  La-  . ^ Saving  the  patient 

inary  drink  a decodlion  of  fias  and 

«-annds,  or  dofa  of  rhubarb  and“  ni"e 

? 3 ■ ' 
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^s  recommended  in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be 
increafed  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
repeated  till  they  have  the  defired  effe6t. 

I HAVE  often  known  very  good  effects  from 
a bit  of  yh/  pruyieU  or  purified  nitre,  heM  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  by  which  means 
jt  anfwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame 
' dinie  it  abates  the^  fever,  by  promoting  the  dif- 
eharge of  urine,  fd’e. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice 
pr  thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
I'his  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effedls. 
At  the  fame  'time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  very  tender.  ^Many  other  external  appli- 
cations are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwal- 
low’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  calledl 
Jews  ears,  album  grecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not 
look  upon  any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a conir 
mon  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fliall  take  no 
further  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  guip  guaiacum  as  a fpe- 
cific  in  this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  im 
powder  may  be  made  into  an  eledluary  with  the: 
root  of  elder  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  occa- 

fionally. 

• Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears 

Ip  violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very 

• ' beneficial.' 
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beneficial.  After  the  plaflers  are  taken  off,  the 
parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application 
of  fharp  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone ; 
otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will 
be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a ^ 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  fpite  of  all  our  endeavours 
to  prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwel- 
iing  continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration 
will  enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing 
the  fteam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through 
a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient 
may  keep  a roafted  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour 
breaks,  that  the  fwelling  is  lo  great,  as  entirely  to 
prevent  any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the 
ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muff  inevitably 
perilh,  unlels  he  can  be  fupported  in  lome  other 
way.  This  can  only  be  done  by  nourifliing 
clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  fsfc.  Pa- 
tients have  often  been  fupported  by  thefe  for 
feveral  days,  till  the  tumor  has  broke;  and  after- 
wards they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathino-  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumor.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
trachea  or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often 
one  with  fuccefs,  no  perfon,  in  luch  defperate 

^ 4 circumllances, 
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circumftances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about 
the  operation  j but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by 
a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give  any 
direflions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruftion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as 
a dS;oaion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey ; to 
which  may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a fmall 
'quantity  of  fpirits.  But  this  kind  of  gargle^  is 
never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  in- 
flammation. This  fpecies  of  angina  has  various 
names  among  the  common  people,  as  the  pap  of 
the  throat.)  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the 
tarS)  &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift 
the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thrufl; 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  ^c.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  belt  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  lubjetfl;  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  liv® 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging 
and  other  evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fupei- 
fiuous  humours.  They  ought  likewife  to  be^vare 
of  catching  cold,  and  fliould  abftain  from  aliment 
and  medic'mes  of  an  aftringent  orftimulating  nature 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  mflam- 
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mation  of  the  throat,  efpeclally  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud, 
finging,  running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing 
any  thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increafe 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take 
care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addi- 
tional coverings  about  their  necks,  c. 

I HAVE  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
je6l  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flan- 
nel, conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing 
thicker  fhoes,  a flannel  waiflicoat,  or  the  like. 

Thefe  may  feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  ef- 
fect. There  is  danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off 
after  perfons  have  been  accuftomed  to  them  \ but 
furely  the  inconveniency  of  uflng  fuch  things  for 
life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  which 
may  attend  the  negle6l  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands 
of  the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard 
and  callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  re- 
moved, and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
too  frequent  application  of  flrong  ftimulating  and 
ftyptic  medicines.  The  bell  method  is  to  keep 
it  warm,  and  to  gargle  it  twice  a day  with  a de- 
co6lion  of  figs  ffarpened  a little  with  a tew  drops 
of  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
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o*R  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome 
time  pad,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  .more 
fouthern  counties.  Children  are  more  fubjeft  to 
it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate 
than  thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails 
moft  in  autumn,  or  after  a long  courfe  of  damp, 
or  fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  in- 
feftion.  Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages 
often  receive  the  infedlion  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft 
going  near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  the  dif- 
order;  as  by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only 
their  own*  lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends 
and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to  produce 
putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion 
the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome 
air,  damaged  provifions,  negleX  of  cleanlinefs,  ^c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate 

fits  of  Ihivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick, 
but  low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  clifeafe.  'The  pa- 
tient complains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreflion 
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of  the  bread ; his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to 
faint  away  when  fet  upright;  he  is  troubled  with 
a naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging. 
The  two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children.  The, 
eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 
The  urine  is  at  fird  pale  and  crude ; but,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  co- 
lour. The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moid, 
which  didinguiflics  this  from  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat  it  appears 
fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afh- 
coloLired  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there  inter- 
fperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpor, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe 
whitifh  fpots  or  doughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 
arms,  bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 
When  it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  gene- 
rally ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  blotted,  and  the  in- 
^ fide  of  the  nodrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient 
complains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his 
breath  is  very  offenfive. 

Ihe  putrid,  ulcerous  throat  may  be  didin- 
guifhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in;  by 
the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white 
or  livid  coat;  and  by  the  excelTive  weaknefs  of 

the 
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the  patient  j with  other  fyiuptoms  of  a putrid 
fever.  > 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinatc 
purging,  extreme  v/eaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
a livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent 
Ihiverings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the 
eruption  upon  th^  Ikin  fuddenly  difappears,  or 
becomes  of  a livid  colour,  with  a difeharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very 
great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  breaks  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continues  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe  *,  if  the  Houghs  call  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom; 
and  if  the  breathing  be  foft  and  free,  with  a lively 
colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
falutary  crifls. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muft  be  kept 

quiet,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  rnufl 
be  nourifhing  and  reflorative  ; as  fago-gruel  with 
red  wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink 
ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  qua- 
lity ; as  red  wine  negas,  white  wine  whey,  and 
fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind 

of  quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is 
proper  in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as 
bleeding,  purging,  ^c.  which  weaken  tlie  patient, 
muft  be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and 

n ' cre^hn 
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cream  of  tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthen- 
ing cordials  alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  and 
thefe  ought  never  to  be  negleded. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a great  naufea, 
or  inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  miift  drink  an 
infufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  car- 
dim  henedi£lus^  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach. 
If  thefe  be  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few 
grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other 
gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  fofe-leaves,  to  a gill 
of  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
honey,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agree- 
ably acid  ; but,  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent, 
the  floughs  large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very 
offenflve,  the  following  gargle  may  be  ufed 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  in- 
verted funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh, 
and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and 
the  difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  me- 

• To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pe<f^oral  decoaion,  when 
boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root ; let  it  boil  for 
fome  time,  and  afterwards  drain  the  liquor;  to  which  add  two 
ounces  of  white  wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tindure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be 
ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fiioiild  frequently  be  in- 
ded  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  mouth,  before  the  patient 
U es  any  meat  or  drink.  1 his  method  is  peculiarly  necef- 
<ary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle. 
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dicine  that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of 
bark  grofsly  powdered,  with  two  drams  of  Vir- 
ginian fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilh 
pint  and  an  half  of  water,  to  half  a pint-,  to 
which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may 
be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliftering  plafters  are 
very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the 
patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low.  They  may  be 
applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the 
back-part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  julep,  page  192,  every  hour. 
Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon,  will 
likewife  be  a proper  drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal 
quantity  of  red  wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  di(ifcordium.f  or  the  japonic  confedlion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary,  and  the  patient’s  drink  muft  be  red 
wine  negas. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  fteams*  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up 
the  noftrils  frequently  and  the  drink  muft  be 
fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tinfture  of 

rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


After 
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After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe'is  over,  the 
belly  fliould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purga- 
tives ; as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejeflion  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump- 
tion,  fhould  remain  after  this  difeafe,  we  would 
advife  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take 
frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe, 
together  with  a milk-diet,  and  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  are  the  moft  likely  means  for  recovering  his 
ftrength. 


C 'H  A P. 
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OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

T T has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
A efFea  of  an  obftrufted  perfpiration  •,  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured' 
to  point  out,  and  fliall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fliall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the 
various  fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  ate  pretty 
generally  known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs 
to  obfcrve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of 
fever,  which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of 
thofe  that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution  is  exempted  from 
this  difeSe  : neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  medicine 
to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate 
are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greateft 
circumfpe6tion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its 
attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be 
kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
fuch.  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoflible; 
But  as  that  cannot  be  effefled  by  any  means,  the  • 
perfpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  i 
changes  however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affe£t  t e‘. 
health  *,  but,  when  great,  they  muft  prove  hurttu  . 
Hence  the  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds,  lies  in 
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Avoiding,  as  far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of 


When  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  a fluffing  of 
the  nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  or  a pain  of  the  head, 
Cfr.  give  ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is 
obflru£led,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has 
caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  lefTen  his 
diet,  at  leaft  the  ulual  quantity  of  his  folid  food, 
and  to  abflain  from  all  flrong  liquors.  Jnftead  of 
fleffi,  fiffi,  eggs,  rnilk,  and  other  nouriffiing  diet, 
he  may  eat  light  Bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  panado,  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  water-gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey; 
an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linleed  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon ; a decoftion  of  barley 
and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool' 
diluting  *acid  liquor,  * 

Above  all,  his  fopper  lliould  be  light ; as  fmall 
poffet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  tvith  honey,  and 
a little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  IhoiilH  Hif. 


heat  or  cold. 


any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liq 
hnown  this  pradlice  carry  off 


uuuKing  tea,  or 
iquor.  I have  often 
fl  a cold  in  one  day, 

vvhiqh, 
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which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negledled, 
^woiild  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months  to  his  bed.  Would 
people  facrifice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth, 
and  pra61ife  a moderate  degree  of  abftinence  when 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the  bad  effeds  which 
flow  from  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  might  be 
prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered 
ilrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  i , 
prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  ai 
fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common i 
efreds  of  colds  which  have  either  been  totally  neg-- 
ieded,  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk.. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous; 
and  fool-hardy  experiment.  No  doubt  it  may, 
fometimes  fucceed,  by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  per- 
fpiration ; but  when  there  is  any  degree  of  in- 
flammation, which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  ftrong, 
liquors,  inftead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  in- 
creafe  it.  By  this  means  a common  cold  may  be 
converted  into  an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 

have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 

afford  to  lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them-'. 

Pelves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine,  by  which 

means  the  diforder  is  often  lb  aggravated  as  tc 

confine  them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  rendei 

them  ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour 

Bill 
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But  even  fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to 
take  care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do 
it;  they  affe6t  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they 
can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an 
enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength  from  delay^ 
till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
lee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe 
a day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw 
away  their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey  with 
this  difeafe  upon  them;  even  in  the  coldefl:  feafon. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  bring  on 
inch  a general  relaxation  of  the-folids  as  will  not 
be  eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is 
mild,  to  join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above, 
gentle  exercife ; as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback 
or  in  a machine,  An  obflinate  cold,  which 
no  medicine  can  remove,  will  yield  to  a proper 
courfe  of  exercife  when  duly  perfifted  in. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  every  night  in  warm 
water  has  a great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpi- 
ration.  But  care  mufb  be  taken  that  the  water  be 
not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fliould 
never  be  much  warmer  than  new  milk,  and  the 
patient  fhonld  go  immediately  to  bed  after  ufmg 
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it.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed, 
and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak 
liquors,  will  fooner  take  off  a fpafm,  and  reftore 
the  perfpiration,  than  all  the  hot  fudorific  medi- 
cines in  the  apothecaries  Ihop.  This  is  all  that  is 
neceffary  for  removing  a common  cold  *,  and  if 
this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will  fel- 
dom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  i 
an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever, 
Cfr.  If  the'pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  fldn  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
his  head  or  breaft,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  bleed, 
and  to  give  the  cooling  opening  powders  recom- 
mended in  the  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  ordered  page  192,  every  two 
hours,  and,,  in  fhort,  to  treat  the  patient  in  all 
refpeds  as  for  a flight  fever.  I have  often  fcen 
this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  beginning,  re- 
move the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breaft. 
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OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  efFedl:  of  a cold, 
which  has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  en- 
tirely negleded.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there 
is  always  rsafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this 
Ihews  a weak  ftate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the 
forerunner  of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  frrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will 
be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleed- 
i^ng  rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
Ipits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecelTary,  and  fometimes 
hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  leflen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  de- 
gree of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  toiicrh, 
ftarp  pcftoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminifterS  ■ 
as  gum  ammoniac,  fquills,  fife.  Thefolution  of  gum’ 
ammoniac  may  be  prepared  as  direaed  pacre  200 
and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be^oiven 
various  ways;  Two -ounces  of  the  vinegar^  the 
oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  Ample  cinnamon  water,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an 
i nee  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
his  mixture  may  be  taken  threeor  four  times  a-day. 

hni!^  *^*7  'qt'al  parts  of  lemon-juice, 

honey  and  fugar- candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 

■'  ^^3  this 
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this  kind  of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  msy* 
be  taken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle 
opiates,  oils,  and  mucilages  are  more  proper.  A ' 
cup  of  an  infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves  and  marfh 
mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  of  coks-fb^,  may  be 
taken  frequently,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  pare^ 
goric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the  patient  s drink 
twice  a-day.  Fuller’s  Spanilli  infufion  is  alfo  a i 
very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe,  and  may  be 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four 

times  a- day 

Vv’^HEN  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould 
keep  fome  foft  peftoral  lozenges  almoft  con- 
ftantly  in  his  mouth-,  as  the  Pontefraft  liquorice 
cakes,  barlcy-fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges, 
Spanifh  juice,  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony^  of 

the  humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  flimulating 
quality,  help  to  appeafe  the  cough. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  ot 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceffary, 
befides  expedorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfc 
to  iffues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe 
I have  often  obferved  the  mofl  happy  effefts  from 


* The  Spanip  infufion  is  made  hy  infiifing  in  an 

of  boiling  water,  two  drams  of  the  fait  of  tartar 

lam  of  faffroa  cat  lato  fnrdl  pieces,  and  an 

joice  likewife  cut  frnall.  e c mu  ^ gj-jerwards  let  the 
for  twenty.four  hours  in  a gentle  heat;  aftemar 

infulion  be  ilruincd#  ^ TJitrminrlv- 
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a Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the 
Ihoulders.  I have  ordered  this  fimple  remedy  in 
the  moft  obftinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of 
cafes,  and  in  many  different  conftitutions,  without 
ever  knowing  it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where 
there  were  evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lun^s. 
About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather* 
about  the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the 
Ihoulder-blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed 
once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a 
cheap  and  fimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt 
to  be  defpifed  •,  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  whole  materia  medica  does  not  afford  an  appli- 
cation more  efficacious  in  almoft  every  kind  of 
cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always  an  immediate 
cffedtj  but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fuc- 
cced  where  moft  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter 
is  the  itching,  which  it  occafions  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  j but  furely  this  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  the 
patient  may  exped  to  reap  from  the  application ; 
befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth,  or  wafhed  with  a little  warm  milk  and 
water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in  dif- 
continuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter  *,  this  however 
may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 

A a 4 grees. 
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grees,  and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  ai 
warm  feafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes; 
befides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes, 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peftoral  medi- 
cines. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foul- 
nefs  and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,, 
mucilages,  and  all  kind  of  balfamic  medicines  do) 
hurt.  The  ftomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one: 
that  is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that: 
in  the  latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  in-i 
fpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath  fully ; but  in  the  for- 
mer that  does  not  happen. 

- The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upomj 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach;  fqrr 
which  purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives^ 
are  moft  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  thef 
facred  tindlure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  ai 
confiderable  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-:- 
fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found: 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  People 
may  make  this  tinefture  themfelves,  by  infufing  an 
ounce  of  hiera  picra  f in'an  Englifh  pint  of  white 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  fall,  tc 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  remove  it,  while  others  find  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from  the  differerir 
kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from  the  manner  oi 
fpreading  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  bed  when  mixed  wid:  ■ 
a Ijttle  bees  wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  poflible.  The  cleaq, 
hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfvers  the  purpofe  bed. 

-f-  The  powder  called  ^/era  picra  is  made  by  poundinf 
together,  of  Socotrine  aloes  four  ounces,  Virginian  fnaket' 
root  and  ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
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-wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few  days,  and  then  ftraifi^ 
ing  it  off  for  ufe. 

' In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  con- 
fiderable  lervic-e.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken 
in  powder,  or  made  into  a tindure  along  with 
other  ftomachic  bitters. 

A ner'uous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change' 
of  air,  and  proper  exercife;  to  which  m.ay  be 
added  the  ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the 
faponacious  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  Cfc.  which 
are  only  opium  difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or 
Icfs,  as  circumftances  require,  may  be  taken  at 
bed-time,  or  when* the  cough  is  moft  troublefome. 
Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water  will 
often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome 
other  malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it 
without  firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. Thus,  when  a cough  is  occafioned  by 
teethng,  keeping  the  belly  open,  fcarifyina  the 

fee^’  V]  of  the 

^ eth  hkew.fe  appeafes  the  cough.  In  like  man- 

. emove  thele  will  generally  cure  the  cough;  as 
bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters,  and  fuch  likf 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  prc<rnancv 

Ecnerallv  J;  i , ^ « 

pnerally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 

belly 
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belly  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent 
food,  and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A GOUGH  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often 
likewife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the 
gout  is  frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome 
cough,  which  affeas  the  patient  for  fome  days 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  ge- 
nerally removed  by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which 
fhould  therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the 
extremities  warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 

water. 


OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 

CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  afTefts  adults,  but  proves 
often  fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  l.ve  upon 
thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefotne  air, 
and  have  too  little  exercife,  are  moll  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  and  generally  fuffer  mod  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to 
ntirfes,  that  a defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary. 
Whatever  hurts  the  digellion,  obftrufts  the  per- 
r ; ration  or  relaxes  the  folids,  difpofes  to  t is 
ml-  confequently  its  cure  mull  depend  upon 

cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing 

the  foiids,  and,  at  the  fame  tnie,  promoting  p 
fpiration,  and  the  different  fecretions. 

2 
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The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; 
for  children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pud- 
ding, chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon-meats, 
are  proper-,  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
may  be  allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not 
high,  a little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats. 
The  drink  may  be  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened  with 
honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine- whey,  or,  if  the 
patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed  a 
little  negas. 

One  of  the  moft  effedlual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infedhion  prevails.  Moft 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infectious  j nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  faCt.  No 
time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removino-  the 
patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he 
caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more 
pure  and  warm  air  •*. 

Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe 
be  on  the  decline;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon 
for  this  opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit 
from  a change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not 
fufiicient  to  carry  the  patient  out  daily  in  a machine.  This 
feldom  anfwers  any  good  purpofe  ; but  often  hurts  the  pa- 
tient by  giving  him  cold.  If  he  goes  out  at  all  it  ought  to  be 
On  foot  or  horfcback* 
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When  the  dlfcafe  proves  violent,  and.  the  pa- 
tient is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the 
cough,  he  ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be 
a fever  with  a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief 
intention  of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  a rupture  of 
the  blood-vefiels  of  the  lungs,  and  to  render  it 
more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  the  operation  ; yet  if  there  be  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond, 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
this  difeharge,  either  by  camomile  tea  or  luke- 
warm water  j and  when  thefe  are  not  fufficient, 
fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given.  A 
child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  may  take  five 
er  fix  grains ; and  to  others,  lefs  or  more  mufi:  be 
given  according  to  their  age  and  ftrength. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after 
a vomit,  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived, 
by  infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  pow- 
der of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an 
Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  dif- 
euifed  with  a few  drops  of  milk  and  a little  fuT 
gar,  they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink  it  very 
greedily.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be 
given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  every 
ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  they  begin 
to  puke^  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  drinKin^, 

7 any- 
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any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  their  ftomach 
will  be  lufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlesm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and 
other  fecretions;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe. 
They  Ihould  not  however  be  tooftrong-,  gentle 
vomits  frequently  repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous, 
.and  more  beneficial  than  ftrong  ones. 

As  the  patient  is  generally  coftive,  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  his  belly  gently  open.  I'he  bell 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tindrure,  ^c.  Of  thefc 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To 
fuch  as  are  farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be 
proportionally  increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has 
the  defired  effed:,  Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought 
to  take  the  bitter  tindiure,  may  have  an  infufion  of 
fenna  and  prunes,  f^^eetened  with  manna,  coarfe 
fugar,  or  honey ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed 
with  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant 
jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the  talle.  Moll:  children 
a'-efond  of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe 

even  a difagreeable  medicine  when  minted  with 
them. 


Manv  people  believe  that  oily,  peftotal,  and 
balfamtc  medicines  poffefs  wondetful  virtues  for 
ihc  cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  ex- 
hibit them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  ag^ 

and 
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and  conflitution,  without  confidering  that  every- 
thing of  this  nature  mufl:  load  the  ftomach,  hurt 
the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder. 

The  millepedes,  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe 
who  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infefts,  may  in- 
fufe  two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englilh 
pint  of  fmall  white-wine  for  one  night.  After- 
wards the  liquor  may  be  drained  through  a cloth, 
and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  allay  the- 
violence  of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  • 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix  or  feven 
drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age  and  con-- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
hyfop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  repeated  occa- 

fionally. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy^ 
in  North-Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  mader 
by  beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet: 
may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  j but  the  beitt 
method  is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag  and  apply  it  im 
the  form  of  plafter.  It  fliould  be  renewed  every: 
night  and  morning  at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofess 
its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine 
both  in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs^ 
of  an  obdinate  nature.  It  ought  not  however  to > 
be  ufed  when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or-feveriHi,, 
led  it  incrcal'c  thelc  fymptoms. 
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The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water ; and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  betwixt  the  fhoulders. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will 
be  neceffary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering 
plafter,  and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time 
with  ifliie-ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoftion 
or  infufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an  adult,  half  a 
dram  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper.  Some  give 
the  extradl  of  the  bark  with  cantharides  ; but  to 
manage  this  requires  fome  fkill  and  attention.  It 
is  more  fafe  to  give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of 
age  may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor,  with 
fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This 
tnay  be  made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  any  fimple  diftilled  water,  and  a little 
^ytup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TFIE  STOMACH 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

All  Inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dan-^ 

geroiis,  and  require  the  mofl  fpeedy  affift-  i 
ance;  as  they  frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and 
fometimes  In  a mortification,  which  is  certain 
death. 

; CAUSES. — An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duce an  inflammatory  fever ; as  cold  liquor  drank 
while  the  body  is  warm,  obflruded  perlpiration, 
the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption,  ^c.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
bile,  or  from  acrid ' and  ftimulacing  fubftances  ^ 
taken  into  the  flomach  •,  as  flrong  vomits  or 
purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch  like.  When 
the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
either  by  cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often 
occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach.  Flard 
or  indi^eflable  fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach, 
as  bones,  the  fliells  of  nuts,  ffr.  may  likewife 
have  that  effedl. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  flomach  •,  great  refl- 

lefTncfs  and  anxiety;  a Imall,  quick,  and  hard 

pulfc ; 
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pulfej  vomiting,  or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and  fick- 
nefs;  exceffive  thirft  ; coldnefs  of  the  extremities  j 
difficulty  of  breathing ; cold  clammy  fweats  j and 
fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  fto- 
mach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the 
fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 
any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be 
either  too  hot  or  cold. 


When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  of 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with 
an  intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits, 
the  danger  is  very  great.  ^ * 

REGIMEN.- — All  acrimonious,  heating, 
and  irritating  food  and  drin’k  are  carefully  p be 
avoided.  The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  de- 
ceive the  by-ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give 
him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordials;  but  thefe 
never  fail  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  and  often  occafion 
fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit  may  like-^ 
wile  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 

think  a vomit  neceffiary,  but  that  too  is  almoft 
certain  death. 


HE  food  mufl:  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
d.gey  It  mull  be  given  in  fmall  quantities, 
an.  lou  t neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
grue  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toalled 
bread  d.ffolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak 
chicken  brot  , are  the  moll  proper.  The  drink 

whi  I H I r*  ” water  in 
which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoftions 
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of  emollient  vegetables  •,  as  liquorice  and  marlh- 
mallow  roots,  lariaparilla,  ^c. 

> MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is 

abfolutcly  neceffary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves 
obftinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this 
operation  feveral  times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of 
the  pulfe  deter  us  from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  in- 
deed  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding,  and  fo  long 
as  that  is  the  cafe  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,., 
ora  decoftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife: 
beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  • 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  re- 
moved as  they  grow  cool.  Fhey  muft  neither  bo. 
applied  too  warm,  nor  fuffered  to  continue  till! 
they  become  quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremess 
would  aggravate  the  difeafe.  . , 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  fre-'- 
quently  bathed  in  luk-ewarm  water,  and  warm: 
bricks  or  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  oft 
the  feet,. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  tht. 
bowels,  an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering  plafter,  appliec 
'over  the  part  affefted  is  one  of  the  beft  remedie 
i know.  I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoil 
ledt  one  inftance  wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  ti- 
the patient. 

r The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fha 
venture  to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mill 

clvfters.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  <. 

^ th:: 
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thin  warer-grud,  and  if  the  patient  be  coftive,  a 
Jittle  fweat  oil,  honey  or  manna,  may  be  added. 
CJyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fo- 
mentation, while  they  keep  the  belly  open,  and 
at  the  fame  time  nourifh  the  patient,  who  is  often, 

in  this  dileale,  unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his 
ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they  muft  not  be 
negledled,  as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  on 
them. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
dileafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation 
o the  ftomach;  to  which  may  be  added  coftive- 
nds,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quan- 
tities  of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors, 
as  ftale  bottled  beer  or  ale,  .four  wine,  cyder, 
t luay  hkewife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by 
fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their 
oppofite  fides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteflines  is  aenerallv 

paffion,  the  Enteritis,  ^c. 
according  to  the  name  of  the  parts  affefted  -hie 
reatment  however  is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part 

we  L‘:S“‘  -“‘^>-hefeatofthedSe 
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The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the* 
foregoing  difeafej  only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is: 
more  acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomit-- 
ing  is  likewife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even: 
the  excrements,  together  with  the  clyfters  andl 
fuppofitories,  are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The* 
patient  is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has: 
often  an  obftrudlion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters. 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope;  butt| 
when  the  clyfters  and  fceces  are  vomited,  and  the: 
patient  is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering; 
pulfe,  a pale  countenance,  and  a difagreeable  orr, 
{linking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear,  that: 
the  confequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,, 
black  foetid  ftools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,, 
and  a total  ceffation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mor-- 
tification,  already  begun,  and  of  approaching; 
death. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe, 

is  in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the- 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoid- 
ing cold,  and  all  violent  pafllons  of  the  mind.. 
His  food  ought  to  be  very  light,  and  given  ini 
fmall  quantities : his  drink  weak  and  diluting ; as: 
clear  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as: 

in  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the* 
greateft  importanc*.  It  fhould  be  performed  as: 

fooni 
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foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

A BLISTERING  plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moll 
violent  pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of 
the  bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medi- 
cines, which  before  had  no  effeft,  will  operate  when 
the  blifter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
ftiould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water ; and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bot- 
tles filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet.  The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water 
or  thin  gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
orfrefh  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every 
two  or  three  hours,  or  pftener,  if  the  patient  con- 
tinues coftive. 

If  common  clyfters  have  not  the  defired  effea:, 
we  would  recommend  the  fmoke  of  tobacco.  It 
may  be  blown  into  the  bowels  through  an  inverted 
pipe.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a fhort  time,  uur 
lefs  the  effeft  of  the  firft  renders  it  unneceflary. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fo-' 

' mentations,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong 
purgatives , but  as  thefe  by  irritating  the  bowels 
9,  ten  ihcreafe  theii  contradlion,  and  by  that  means 

^ 3 frufirate 
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fruflrate  ^their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain, 
and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic  contra6lions  of  the 
guts,  greatly  affift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in 
this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  belly 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
j Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Eng- 
lifn  pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  two 
cr  three  table- fpoonfuls- given  every  half  hour  till 
it  operates.  At  the  fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a 
glafs  of  pepper-mint  or  fimple  cinnamon  water, 
to  appeafe  the  irritation  and  prevent  the  vomit- 
ing, &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  erie6l  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent 
fymptoms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of 
ufe  to  fliarpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of 
tartar,  juice  of  lemon ; or,  when  thefe  cannot  be 
obtained,  with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever 
will  flay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
muft  take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found 
• the  follov/ing  anfwer  very  well.  Take  jalap  ini 
pov/der,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a. 
dram,  opium  one  grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as . 
will  make  the  mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be 
taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in 
a few  hours,  the, dofe  may  be  repeated. 
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If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the 
above  means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe 
the  patient  in  warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  I 
have  often  feen  this  fucceed  when  other  means  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  The  patient  inufl  continue  in 
the  water  as  long  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without 
fainting,  and  if  one  immerfion  has  not  the  defired 
effecft,  it  may  be  repeated  as  foon  as  the  patient’s 
ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for 
him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath  than  to  continue 
too  long  at  a time;  and  it  is  often  nece/Tary  to  repeat 
It  feveral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effecT. 

Gieat  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too 
warm. 


It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a ftcol  had  been  tried  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  that  this  was  brought  about  by  immerfino- 
the  patient’s  lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or 
macing  him  walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and 
dalhing  his  legs  and  thighs  with  the  cold  water. 

his  method,  when  others  fail,  at  leail  merits  a 
trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with  fome  dano-er; 
but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than  none.  "" 


• This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 

exceed  di'a"t*'’  wi!™  '’'“"‘'I 

exceed  that  . When  there  is  reafon  to  fuipeft  a 

mortification 


*on..ch  hyi.3  gtcat  weigiit.  whIi, 
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mortification  of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not 
to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  pa- 
tient, and  will  only  haften  his  death.  But  when 
the  obftruflion  is  occafioned  by  any  caufe  that  can 
be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only,  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be  admi- 
niilered,  as  it  is  the  fitted:  body  we  know  for 
making  its  way  through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difea.fe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the 
inteftines  returned  by  gentle  prelTure  with  the 
hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and  clyfters, 
Ihould  not  lucceed,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a 
furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the  patient 
relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  leveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken  out 
of  their  guts.  They  fhould  likewife  beware  of 
eating  too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drink- 
ing ftale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it 
brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits, 
which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  fre- 
~ quently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes^  i^c,  but 
efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

♦ 

the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  I have  fometimes  been  obliged  to 
hang  up  the  patient  by  the  heels  in  order  that  it  might  be 
difciiargcd  by  his  mouth. 
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The  colic  has  great  affinity,  bothin  its  fymptoms 
and  method  of  cure,  with  the  two  preceding  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs 
and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels  ; and  requires  di- 
luting diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caules,  as  flatulent^  the  bilious^  the  hyjleric, 
the  nervous,  ^c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a par- 
ticular method  of  treatment,  we  lhall  point  out 

their  moft  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be 
ufed  for  their  relief. 


The  flatulent,  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  an  indifereet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats 
of  hard  digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting 
liquors,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  an  obflrufted  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold. 
Delicate  people,  whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak 
are  moft  liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 


The  flatulent  colic  may  either  'affe6t  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretch- 
i-ng  of  the  affeefted  part.  The  patient  feels  a 

generally  relieved  by 
a ifcharge  of  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

e pain  is  feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part, 
as  the  vapour  wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the 
bowels  to  another,  till  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  Iruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medi- 
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cine  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The 
patient  fliould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a 
warm  hearth -ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them; 
and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  ftomach 
and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits, 
fpiceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be 
ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed 
here  unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  there  be 
any  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  fla- 
tulent food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits  and 
warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately 
upon  perceiving  the  firfl;  uneafinefs ; but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be 
avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the 
inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  Cfr. 
occafion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions. 
I have  generally  found,  the  bed  method  of  cure 
for  thefe  was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting 
liquors,  as  water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  water  with 
toafted  bread  foaked  in  it,  C? c. 

Colics. which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indi- 
geftion  generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafion ing 
vomiting  or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by 
no  means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drink- 
ing 
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ing  plentifully  of  warm  water,  or  weak  poflet. 
When  their  violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take 
a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to 
carry  off  the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or 
catching  cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the 
beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors 
as  will  promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine- 
whey,  or  water-gruel  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
ipirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented v/ere  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take 
a dram,  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eat- 
ing any  kind  or  green  trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  praflice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in 
this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and 
indeed  the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered.  A glafs 
of  good  pepper-mint  water  will  have  nearly  the» 
fame  effed;  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 


The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient 
complains  of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive. 

e vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow -colon red  bile, 
which  being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  re- 
le  , but  is  quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent 
pain  as  e ore.  As  the  diftemper  advances,  the 


propenfity 
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propenfity  to  vomit  fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to 
become  almoft  continual,  and  the  proper  motion 
of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that  there  are 
all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the 
pulfe  full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed, 
after  which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear 
whey  or  gruel,  Iharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small 
chicken  broth,  with  a little  manna  dilTolved  in  it, 
or  a flight  decodion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife 
very  proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening 
liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  the 
patient  muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

Mild  purgatives  are  here  likewife  neceffary,  as 
the  lenitive  elefluary,  manna,  cream  of  tartai,  or 
the  bitter  purging  falts,  which  will  anlwer  very 
well.  Thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  given 
in  the  fame  manner  as  direded  in  the  inflapimation 
of  the  inteftines.  If  thefe  medicines  will  not  ftay 
on  the  ftomach,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  an 
opiate  with  them. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
bilious  colic  fhould  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live 

‘ chiefly  upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  fhould 

likewife 
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likewife  take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyfteric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to 
the  bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  ^c.  But 
what  the  patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly 
of  a greenilh  colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  . 
the  fpirits,  with  dejeftion  of  mind  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  are  the  charadteriftic  fymp- 
toms  of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes 
off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  ^c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing 
that  weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is 
to  be  avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  ffiould 
prove  violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  fmall  poffet, 
may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards 
the  patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cin- 
namon-water. This  may  be  repeated  every  teft 
or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of 
the  foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of 
penny  royal-tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fhould 
dilagree  with  the  patient,  which  is  fometimcs  the 
cafe,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tincfture  of  caftor  in  a 
cup  of  penny-royal-tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  the  balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf- 
^tj3r,  may  betaken  in  its  ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric 
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plafter  may  alfo  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good 
effcd:  *. 

T HE  nervous  colic  prevails  chiefly  among  miners, 
fmelters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadurers  of 
white  lead,  &c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder 
counties  of  England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing 
that  liquor. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermiflion,  the  belly  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at 
length  yield,  and  the  patient  recover.  It  gene- 
rally however  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often 
ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo, 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion,  or 
inflammation  of  the  guts,  that  we  fliall  not  inflft 
vpon  it.  The  belly  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  pur- 
gatives given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  re-»  • 

* The  anti-hyfteric  plaPter  is  made  by  melting  together,  off 
galbanum  three  ounces,  tacamahaca  in  powder,  and  yellow 
wax,  each  an  ounce  and  an  half;  Venice  turpentine,  cummin 
feeds  in  powder,  and  afafcetida,  each  one  ounce.  A fufix- 
cient  quantity  of  this  may  be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  foft , 
leather  and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  I have ; 
generally  found  it  have  the  bell  effefl  when  thirty  or  forty 
drops  of  laudanum  w?re  rubbed  upon  the  furface  of  the . 
plader, 
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peated,  and  their  operation  niuft  be  alTifted  by 
foft  oily  clyfters,  fomentations,  &c. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drams  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is 
likewife  proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any 
tingling,  or  other  fymptoms  of  a palfy  are  felt. 
When  the  tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may 
be  rubbed  with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nut- 
megs or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  aff.. 
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When  the  difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  bath- 
are  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 


«iany  diftinftions  would  tend 


only 
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only  to  perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  men- 
tioned are  the  moll  material,  and  Ihould  indeed 
be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very  different. 
But  even  perfons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to 
diftinguilh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters,  may 
"neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in 
colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  obferving  the  fol- 
lowing general  rules ; viz.  To  bathe  the  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water ; to  apply  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ; to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors ^Slid,  laftly, 
to  give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

f 

» 
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CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  fro|n 

any  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflamma- 
tory-fever. It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
wounds,  or  bruifes  of  the  kidneys ; fmall  ftones 
or  gravel  lodging  within  them  ; by  ftrong.  diuretic 
medicines;  as  fpirits  of  turpentine,  tinfture  of 
cantharides,  Violent  motion  ; as  hard  riding 

or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot  v/eather,  or  what- 
ever drives  the  blood  too  forcibly  into  the  kid- 
neys, may  occaflon  this  malady.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contradions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
urinary  veffels, 

SYMPTOMS- 
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SYMPTOMS. -There  is  a fliarp  pain 

about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  deo-ree 

of  fever,  and  a ftupor,  or  dull  pain  in  the  thiah 

of  the  alfedled  fide.  The  urine  is  at  lirft  clear 

^nd  afterwards  of  a reddifli  colour;  but  in  the’ 

Worft  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  continues 

pale  IS  paired  with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in 

imall  quantities  at  a timd.  The  patient  feels  great 

uneafinefs  wheh  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  up- 

right.  He  lies  with  more  eafe  on  the  affefied 

hde  than  on  the  found  ; and  has  generaily  a nau- 

fea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens  in 
tne  colic. 


This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiffied  from 
e CO  ic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  pairing  urine,  which  is  a’ 
conftant  fymptom  of  the  former,  but  does  not 
always  happen  in  the  latter. 

ftimulf  "'-"S  ^ or 

ing  natme  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food 

““f  nspanado,  fmail  bro-hs 

™h  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollienttd 
whey  ‘’or'br'^  clear 

CO  Jons  of  m:rm 

liquorice,  ™ots,  with  barley  and 

vomiting,  imift 

quantities  of  thefe  “ ^ ‘^PPO’S  ‘‘mall 

Nothing  fo  fafel/L  ° ^ 

g 10  lately  and  certainly  abates  the  inflam 
-Biation,  and  expels  the  obflrrn,c,:  ^ mnam- 

F cne  ooitrufting  caufe,  as  copious 

^ ^ dilution. 
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dilution.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  ealy,  quiet, 
and  free  from  cold,  fo  long  as  any  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  appear. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  Is  geflerally  ne- 

ceflary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve* 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a. 
lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  con- 
tinue, the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-- 
four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a full 
habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the* 
hsemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge  from  thefe*' 
will  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders i 
filled  with  it,  mufl;  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded, , 
and  renewed  as  they  grow  cook  If  the  bladders^ 
be  filled  with  a decodion  of  mallows  and  camo- 
mile flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added,, 
and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  flill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad- 
miniftered;  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  belly,  a. 
little  fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel 
or  a (tone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the 
gravel  or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and 
lodo-es  in  the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides 

» The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each 
■fide,  which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder.  They  are  fometimes  obftrufled  by  fmall  ftones 
. or  gravel  falling  down  from  the  kidneys  and  locjging  i« 


f 
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t)ie  fomentations,  to  rub  the  part  with  a little 
fweet  oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper- 
water  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows, 
or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  now 
and  then  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He 
ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a coach,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protradled  beyond  the 
leventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains 
of  3.  ftupor,  and  heavinels  of  the  part,  has  fre- 
quent returns  of  chillnefs,  Ihivering,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  matter  is  forming  in  the 
kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  Ihews,  that  an  ulcer 
is  already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  mufb 
be  careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and 
falted^provifions;  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild 
mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the 
broth  of  young  animals,  made  with  barley  and 
common  pot-herbs,  i^c.  His  drink  may  be  whey, 
and  butter-milk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is 
by  fome  reckoned  a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of 
the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  charader  however  it 
muft  be  drank  for  a confiderable  time.  Chalybeat 
waters  have  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
ifeafe.  This  medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is 
found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  mud 
ivcwic  e u fed  tor  a confiderable  time,  in  order 
to  produce  any  falutary  efFeds. 

Cc  2 


Those 
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Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in- 
flammation, or  obftruftion  of  the  kidneys,  muft 
abftain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with 
tartar;  and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of 
< eafy  digeftion.  They  fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife, 

and  fhould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their 
back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in 
a great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of 
the  ‘kidneys.  • It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  ‘ 
pafTing  urine,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a con- 
ftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual 
defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  trea:ted  on  the  fame  prin-- 
ciples  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The* 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cooling, 
and  diluting.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often 
be  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the 
belly  fhould  be  frequently  fomented  with  warm 
water,  or  a decoftion  of  mild  vegetables ; and 
emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered, 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  fromwery  thing. 

that  is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  nature; 

and 
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and  ihould  live  entirely  upon  froall  broths,  vruels 
or  mild  vegetables.  ^ ’ 

A stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
aufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as 

*'®^™rrhoidal  veins,  hard  f^ces 
dged  in  the  reffim ; a ftone  in  the  bladder  ex- 

n a palfy  of  the 

- ^ affeftions,  tfr.  Each  of  thefe 

requires  a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  • 
fall  under  our  prefent  confideration.  We  lhall 

only  obferve.  that  in  all  of  them  a mild  and  gemle 
treatment  is  the  fafeft-  n-  j-  e'-ntie 

cines  or  rhl  7 ’•  “edi- 

mes.  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generallv 

.ncrea  e the  danger.  I have  known  fo;e"perf2 

kill  themfelves  by  introducing  probes  into  the 

orinary  paffages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought 

fomewhat  that  obUrufted  the  difeharge  of  X’ 

and  others  bring  on  a violent  inflammrtion  of  the 

adder,  by  tiling  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  tur 
pentine,  &’r.  for  that  purpofe.  “ 

inflammation  of  the  liver. 

“ inflammation  than 
is  flower  burwhe  n^  " the  circulation 
it  is  with  difficultv^lXT^'X”^ 
fuppuration  or  fehirrus  ’ " 

CAUSES -Befides  ,i 

="«-mation,  we  may  hereto r 

^ viz. 
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viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  it- 
felf,  violent  Ihocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the 
liver  was  before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabilarian, 
ftate  of  the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools 
the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones 
obftru6ting  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong 
wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  ali- 
ment, obftinate  hypochondriacal  diftempers,  ^ c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by. 

a painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe 
of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  third,  with  a 
pale  or  yellowifti  colour  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  accord- 
ing to""  the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the 
inflammation  happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  Ib 
inconfiderable,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo 
much  as  fufpe(5led  j but  when  it  happens  in  the 
upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is 
more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is 
often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a 
pain  extending  to  the  flioulder,  with  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide,  fffr. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  ■ 
plcurify  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated;. 
under  the  falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by 
the  difliculty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be!' 
diftinguilhed  Aom  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac| 
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diforders  by  the  degree  of  fever,  with  which  it 
|s  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldora 
mortal.  A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and 
pxceflive  thirft,  are  very  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends 
in  a fuppnration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  dif- 
charged  outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he 
obferves  a proper  regimen,  may  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy ; but  if  he  indulges  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  takes  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  wnich  mult  infallibly  prove 
fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be 

obferved  in  this  as  in  other  in.dammatory  diforders. 

hiOj^s  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water, • 
drank  freely.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin, 
and  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy 
a.nd  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the 

beginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be 
neceflary,  even  thqugh  the  pulfe  Ihould  not  feel 
hard,  m repeat  it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to 
be  avoided;  the  belly  however  muft  be  kept  gently 
open.  A decodion  of  tamarinds,  with  a little 
honey  or  manna,  v/ill  anfwer  this  purpofe  very 
well.  The  fide  affefted  muft  be  frequently  fo- 
mented with  warni  water,  in  the  manner  directed 

C c 4 in 
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direfled  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  i 
clyfters  lliould  be  frequently  adminiflered  ; and,  if- 
the  pain  Ihould  notwithftanding  continue  violent, 

a bhftering  plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part 
affeded.  ' r 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine* 
have  a very  good  effedt  here.  Fpr  this  purpofe* 
half  a dram  of  purified  nitre,  or  half  a tea-fpoopr 
ful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in 

a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times . 
a-day,  i 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought' 
to  be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the 
human  blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought 
to  drink  nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  fliools  ihovild  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  nothing  mufl:  be  given  to  flop  them,, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe,  ' ’ ' 

' 4 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  6f  all  endeavours  to  the 
pontrary,  flipuld  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  muff 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muff  not 
indulge  in  flelh,  fifli,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly 
feafoned  or  faked  provifions  ; hut  fliould,  for  the 
ipoff  part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and 
, roots^ 
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roots ; taking  gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey, 
barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any 
thing  ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which 
is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or  Ipirits. 

We  lhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  thfe 
other  vifcera.  They  mull  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refped  to  all  of  them,  is  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating  nature, 
to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affiefted, 
and  to  let  the  patient  drink  a fufficient  quantity  of 
weak,  warm,  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERx\  MORBUS,  ANt| 
OTHER  EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES. 
Ji'ROM  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS, 

The  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and 
vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  and  3,  con- 
(lant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly, 
and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is  hardly 
any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when 
proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 

pioving  it, 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redun- 

dancy and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food 
that  eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  > 
as  butter,  fat  pork,  fweet-meats,  cucumbeis,  me- 
lons, cherries,  It  is  fometimes  the  effed  of 

ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous 
fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  violent  paffions  or  affedlions  of 
the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  Cff. 

SYMPTOMS.- -It  is  generally  preceeded 

bv  a cardialgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and 
flatulences,  with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  mieftmes 
To  thefe  fucceed  exceflive  vomiting^  and  puigmg 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifli- coloured  bile,  with 
a diflention  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping 
pains.  There  is  likewife  a great  third,  with  a 
very  quick  unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become 
quite  imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or 
cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy 
fweat,  the  urine  is  obftrudted,  and  there  is  a pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  faint- 
ing, and  convLilfions  are  the  ligns  of  approaching 
death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  thi^ 

difeafe  the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  muff  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muff 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water  gruel,  fmall  poffet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them, 
very  weak  chicken  broth.  This  fliould  not  only 
be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but 
a clyffer  of  it  given  every  hour,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued 
for  fome  time,  a decodtion.of  toaffed  oat-bread 
may  be  drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  I'he  bread 
fliould  be  toafled  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and 
afterwards  boiled  in  fpring- water.  If  oat- bread 

cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or,  oat-meal  well 

toaffed, 
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toafted,  may  be  iifed  in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not 
put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  tv^o  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  julep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may 
be  taken  every  hour  till  it  ceafes^ 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought 
never  to  be  flopped  too  foon.  So  long  as  thefe 
difcharges  do  not  weaken  the  patient  they  are 
falutary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather 
ought  to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is 
weakened  by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known  i 
from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  recourfe  mufl 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above  ; to  which  may  be  added  flrong  wines,  v/ith 
fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negas,  or  flrong  wine-whey, 
will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His 
legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  flannel-cloths,  or  wrapped  in 
warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the 
foies  of  his  feet. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to 
preyent  a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceffary,  for  fome 
time,  to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  lau- 
danum. Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  wine,  at  leafl  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourifh- 
ing,  but  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he  fliould 
ufe  moderate  exercife.  As  the  flomach  and  in- 

tellines 
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teftines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion 

of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  may 
be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due 

time  in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of 

relieving  the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate 

circumftances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  ftriking 

inftance  in  an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been 

both  feized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  niaht. 

I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they 

had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of 

living  men.  No  pulfe  could  be  felt;  the  extre- 

mities  were  cold,  and  rigid;  the  countenance  was 

g aftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted. 

et  from  this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both 

recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordial  medi- 
cines. , - 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

« 

A LOOSENESS,  !n  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  con- 
Cdered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutarv  eva 
cuanon  It  ought  therefore  never  to  topped 

happens,  we  ihall  point  cue 

"...  pit  “rir 

..il't"  ‘j 

luting 
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Kiting  liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  fre- 
quently ill  lukewarm  water,  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  flcin,  and  to  take  every  other  method  to  reftore 
the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or 
repletion,  a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  import- 
ance in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a dram  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well.  A day  or  two  after  the  yomit,  the 
fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  con- 
tinues. The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light 
vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink 
whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A LOOSENESS  occafloned  by  the  obflru61;ion  of 
any  cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleed- 
ing. If  that  does  not  Succeed,  other  evacuations 
may  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are 
obftrufted.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is 
to  be  taken  to  reftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not 
only  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life 
may  depend  on  this. 

A PERIODICAL  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flop- 
ped. It  is  always  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off 
fome  offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the 
body,  might  have  fatal  effecfls.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while 

teethino-.  It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful 
^ it  to 
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to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally  get  their 
teeth  with  leaft  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools 
fhould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  the  child  in 
a little  panado,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if  re- 
peated three  or  four  times,  will  generally  corred 
the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the  griping  ftools. 

A DIARRHOEA  01'  loofcnefs  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paflions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  muft 
be  treated  with  the  greatefl:  caution.  Vomits  in 
this  cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges 
fafe,  unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall 
cjLiantities.  Opiates,  and  other  antilpafmodic  me- 
dicines are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  vale- 
rian or  penny-royal  tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours 
till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greatefi;  im- 
portance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  pa- 
tient muft  drink  large  quantities^  of  diluting- 
hquors,  with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomitt 
mg  and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to 
fufpea  that  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleedino-  will 
be  neceffary.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may'like- 
wife  botaken  to  remove  the  irritation  on  the  bowels. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extre- 
mities, occafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  ’pro- 
moted 
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moted  hj  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild 
purgatives.  The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be 
drawn  towards  the  extremities  by  warm  fomen- 
tations, cataplafms,  Cffr.  The  perfpiratidn  ought 
a.t  the  fame  time  to  be  prorrioted  by  warm  diluting 
liquors  j as  wine- whey  with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  of 
a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  fuch 
medicines  ought  to , be  ufed  as  kill  or  carry  off 
thefe  vermin ; as  powder  of  tin,  with  purges  of 
rhubarb  and  calomel,  ^Ci  The  proper  dofes  of 
thefe  medicines  will  be  pointed -out  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  difeafes  occafioned  by  worms. 

A LOOSENESS  is  oftcn  occafioned  by  drinking 
bad.  water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe 
• generally  proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ufe  of  unwholefome  water,  it 
, ought  immediately  to  be  changed,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing 
■with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak.  Violent 
' exercife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a 
loofenefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious’, 
yet  it  will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent 
exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the 
bark,  with  other  bitter  and  allringent  medicines,: 
in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought  likewife  tO 
take  frequently  a glafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or 
good  claret/ 

Persons 
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Pbrsons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
trequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  lliould  live  tem- 
perateiy,  avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  uii- 
wholeforne  food,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  ol 
whatever  may  obftruft  the  perfpiration,  and  lh;uld 
wear  flannel  next  that  ildn.  All  violent  paffions 

ar,  anger,  are  likewil'e  carefully  to  be 
guarded  againft.  ^ 
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Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes- 

flomac'h  foumrfs  of  t’ 

I^om^h;  the  acrimony  of  the  aliments;  a tranfla 

t on  rf  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers  of  the 

: ' "'“ff'-c"  Is- 

It  may  likewifc  proceed  from  a loofpnpf  k • * 
been  too  fuddenly  flopped  or  fm  k 

of  any  cuflomary  evacuation,  as  the^bleedinr^^^^^ 
the  niayproceed  r ’ 

ufual  fymptom  of  :»•  .•  , omacii.  It  is  an 

eontuCons,  compreflins, 

g , inteitincs,  fpleen,  hver,  kidneys, 

D d , ^ 

VOMITIN'C 
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Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo- 
tions ; as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a 
cart  or  coach,  It  may  bkewife  be  excited, 

by  violent  palTions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeons  of 
difagreeable  objedts,  efpecially  of  fuch  things  as; 
have  formerly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it,:; 
proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  thet\ 
llomach : in  this  cafe  what  the  patient  vomits  is’’ 
generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifli  colour,  and  has^ 
a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedl  to  nervous^ 
affedtions  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits- 
of  vomiting.  Lallly,  Vomiting  is  a common 
fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally, 
comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of 
the  menfes^  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or: 
four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  , 
or  indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a. 
difeafe,  but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm: 
water,  or  thin  gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a ftop 
to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  ber 
taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the 
obftrudlion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  occafion  vo- 
miting, all  means  mufl:  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe 
difchargcs  ■,  or,  if  that'  cannot  be  effedled,  their 
place  mtift  be  fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water, 
opening  llfues,  fetons,  perpetual  bliilers,  i^c. 

Whe.v 
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When  vomiting  is  the  efie6I  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  by  biqeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  belly  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  iHould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
fiewed  prunes,  manna  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women 
are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately 
after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to 
the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs 
of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be  prevented 
by  taking  a dilh  of  tea,  or  fome  light  breakfail  in 
bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  afflided  with 
vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  in  body  and 
mind.  They  Ihould  neither  allow  their  ftomachs 
to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fliould  they  eat  much  at 
once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
cafe;  if  the  fiomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy  may 


be  added  to  it.  if  the  fpirits  be  low,  and  the  per- 
fon  apt  to  famt,  a fpoo.nful  of  cinnamon-water. 

With  a little  marmalade  nf 


_ may 

^rm  of  tea,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
i he  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 


medicine 
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medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
ot  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water. 

A VOMITING  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in 
the  fcomach  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The 
belt  medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a 
tca-fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of 
tea  or  a little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or 
oftener  if  neceffary,  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions, 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuations  muft  be 
carefully  avoided,  erpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are 
exceeding  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have 
the  mind  foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle 
cordial,  as  negas,  or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to 
which  a few  drops  of  laudanum  may  occafionally 
be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,.  mulk,  caftor,  and  other 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Aromatic 
plafters  have  likewife  a good  effeft.  1 he  ftomach 
plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or 
rather  a little  towards  the  left  fide,  fo  as  to  cover  a 
part  of  the  falfe  ribs.  Aromatic  medicines  may 
likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or 
mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it, 

The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with 
sether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong 

brandy. 
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OF  VOMITING. 

brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  fliould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed 
'ijp  to  the  bread  in  a warm  bath. 

I havi-  always  found  thefalinc  draughts  taken  in 
the  aft  of  efferrefcence,  of  fingular  ufe-in  Hopping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded. 

hefe  may  be  prepred  by  diffolving  a dram  of 
t e alt  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh 
Icmon-juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peoner. 


this  cafe,  often  fits  eafier 


not  however  mean  that  he 
flops.  Solid  food,  in 
ifior  on  the  ftomach  than 
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C H A P.  XXXII. 


OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND>  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 


rr^HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  dif- 
’X  charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people;  but  often  attacks  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life,  efpedally  thofe  who  follow 
the  more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard 
drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafe,s,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c. 
where  the  patient  has  fuffered  by  exceflive  evacua- 
tions •,  it  nhay  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue, 
as  riding  long  journid  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe, 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may 
be  brought  on  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  flimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tindvire  of  cantharides,  fpi- 
rits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  ! 
effedl  of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  ■ 
waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them 
no  fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  ! 
by  which  miftake  it  happens  that  they  often  occa-.  , 
fion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  ? 
cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  either  proceed  j 

from  I 


OF  A DIABETES, 

from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which  lecrete 
the  urine,  from  fomething  that  ftimiilates  the  kid- 
neys too  much,  or  from  a thin  diffolved  ftate  of 
the  biood,  which  makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it 
run  oh’  by  the  urinary  palTages. 

SYMPTOtM  S, In  a diabetes  the  urine 

generally  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food 
which  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a 
l^veetilh  talle,  and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  pa- 
tient has  a continual  thirit,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever;  his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  fpics  frequently  a 
frothy  fpittle.  The.  ftrength  fkils,  the  appetite 
^ decays,  and  the  fiefn  v/aftes  away  till  the  patient 
IS  reduced  to  flein  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of 

the  bowels;  and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles, 
and  feet  are  fwelled. 

_ This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  be- 
ginning; but,  after  it  has  continued  loner,  the 
cure  becomes  very  difficult.  In  drurtkarcTs’  and 

ve^^  old  people,  a perfed  cure  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded. 

REGIMEN. Evpy  thing  that  ftiniulatcs 

the  uiinary  paffages,  OMends  to  relax  the  Iiabit 

mull  be  avoided.  For  this  renfnn  ■ * 

r I • n rcalon  the  patient 

ftould  l,ve  ch,efly  on  folid  food.  His  thirft  may 

be  quenched  with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon, 

vinegar.  1 he  mucilaginous  vegetables;  as  rice. 

fago  a.nd  falep,  wifo  milk,  are  the  moll  proper 

ood.  Of  animal  lubilances,  fliell-filh  are  to  be 

preterred ; as  oyFers,  crabs, 

^ 4 His 
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His  drink  may  be  Briftol- water.  When  that 

cannot  be  obtained,  lime-water  with  milk  may  be 
iifed.  This  will  be  better  if  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabic  be  difiblved  in  every  pound  of  it.  The 
white  decoftion,  with  ifinglafs  dilTolved  in  it,  is 
likewife  a very  proper  drink  *. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but 
it  fliould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He 
fliould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  mattrefs.  Nothing 
hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A 
warm'  dry  air,  the  ufe  of  the  flefh  brudi,  and 
ever)^  thing  that  promotes  perfpiration,  is  of  fer- 
vlce.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ought  to  wear 
flannel  next . his  flein.  A large  llrengthening 
plafier  may  be  applied  to  the  back:  or,  what  will 
anfwer  the  fame  purpole,  a broad  girdle  may  be 
worn  about  the  loins. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  pa- 

tient be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe, 
have  a good  ened.  They  may  conhft  of  rhubarb, 
with  cardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  in- 
fufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open. 

The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- . 
gents  and  corroborants.  Flalf  a dram  of  powder 

• The  white  decoflion  may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces 
of  calcined  hartftiorn,  and  half  an  ounce  of  giim  arabic,  in 
three  Englilh  pints  of  water,  to  two;  and  afterwards  ftrain- 
jng  it. 


made 
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made  of  equal  parrs  of  allum  and  the  o-um 
called  dragon’s  blood,  may  be  taken  four  thiies 
a day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The 
allum  mull:  firll:  be  melted  in  a crucible ; after- 
wards they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Alonw 
with  every  dole  of  this  powder  the  patient  may 
take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindture  of  roles 

^ If  the  patient’s  Itomach  cannot  bear  the  allum 
m fiibftsnce,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces  three  times 

**  '‘T:  1*’^  allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boilino- 

two  tnglt!h  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with 
three  drams  of  allum,  till  tlie  curd  feparatcs. 

Opmtes  are  of  fervice  in  this  difcafe,  even 
ough  the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  olt 
pa,m  and  irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen 

1 n f f Ten  or  twelve  drops 

of  fiquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient  s drink  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

The  belt  oorroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvmn  bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may 

a-day.  J ^e  medicine  will  be  bnrh  mm 
0 cacious  and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty 

ihe  dried  leaves' of  f “'“'‘"S  »“"«  of 

vitriol,  ia  two  Eo'girh'  of  the  f,iri.-„f 

ware  ve/Te],  for  four  hours  Af  T ^ 

fibred,  and  four  or  five  n ' tindure  muft  be 

or  five  ounces  of  wfiire  fugar  may  be  added 
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drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to 
every  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  tr.ke  the  bark  in  fub- 
ftance  may  ufe  the  decotflion,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  red  Vvii,ie,  and  fharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCON- 
1'INENCT  of  urine.  But  this  is  entirely  different 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involun- 
tarily by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual 
quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than 
dangerous.  It  is  ovvino;  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fpilin'flcr'of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of 
a palfy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or 
injuries  occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural 
labours,  Sometimes  it  is  the  effedl  of  a 

fever.  It  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  a long 
ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of  ftimulating  medB 
cines  injedled  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above j but  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 

I 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffion 

of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder-,  Imall 
ftones  or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paflTages, 


OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

harfl  faces  lying  in  the  re5iiim^  a fpafm  or  con- 
traftion  of  the  neck  of  bladder,  clotted  blood  in 
the  bladder  itfelf,  a fvvelling  of  the  hasmorrhoidal 
veins, 


Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  cathater,  both 
to  remove  the  obftrudling  matter,  and  to  draw  ofF 
the  urine ; but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be 
managed  with  iatety  by  perfons  /killed  in  furgeiy, 
we  fliall  fay  nothing  further  obits  ufe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuations. 
Bleeding,  as  far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  per- 
mit, is  necefliiry,  elpecially  where  there  are  fymp- 
toms  of  topical  inflammation.  Bleeding  in  this 
cafe  not  only  abates  the  fever,  by  leffening  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  bur,  by  relaxing  the 
folicis,  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  ffriebure  upon  the 
vcffcls,  whicli  Qccafioncd  the  obftruaion. 


After  bleeding,  fomentations  muff  be  ufed 
Thefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
of  decoftions  of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows 
camomile-flowers,  iSc.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe 
may  either  be  applied  to  the  part  affefted,  or  a 
large  bladder  fiiled  with  tlie  decoftion  may  be 
kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs 
themfelves  into  a Hannehbag,  and  apply  them  to 

,«rt,  which  is  fat  from  being  a bad  method. 

The.e  connniie  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in 

the  c ecoftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  Z part 
equally  mcifl:.  ^ 
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In  all  obftrucfHons  of  urine  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  i*s  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted by  ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient 
clyfters,  or  gentle  infufions  of  fcnna  and  manna. 
Clyfters  in  this  cafe  not  only  open  the  belly,  but 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,' 
and  greatly  affift  in  removing  the  fpafms  of  the 
bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  mull;  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or 
deco(flions  and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vege-'  ' 
tables,  as  marih  mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  ' 

A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a 
dram  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into 
the  patient’s  drink  1 and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation, 
he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch  without  acid.  I 

Persons  fubjeft  to  a fupprefiion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  .fliould  be 
light,  and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fliould 
avoid  all  acids  and  llrong  wines,  fliould  take  fuffi- 
cient  exercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  feden- 
tary  occupations, 
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When  fmall  flones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  i^ 
faid  to  be  afflidled  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  I 
flones  happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  I 

for  I 
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for  fome  time,  it  accumulates  freili  matter  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  Hone. 


CAUSES. The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be 

occafioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  Rrong 
aftringent  wines;  a fedentary  life;  lying  too  hot, 
foft,  or  too  much  on  the  back;  the  conftanr 
life' of  water  impregnated  with  earthy  or  ftony 
particles;  aliments  ot  an  aftringent  or  wjndy  na- 
ture, &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary difpofition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflidled  with  the 
gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  fubjed  to  it. 


SYMPTOMS. Small  ftones  or  gravel  in 

the  kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins ; ficknefs ; 
vomiting;  and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When 
the  ftone  defcends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large 
to  pafs  along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptorns 
are  increafed ; the  pain  enends  towards  the  blad- 
der; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affected  fide  are  be- 
numbed ; the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the 
Airine  is  obitru6led. 


A s.ouE  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  makincr 
v^ater ; from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  ox 
^opping  luddenly  when  it  v/as  running  in  a full 
Itream;  by  a violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der upon  motion,  efpeciaUy  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 

2 2 a white,  thick,  CO. 

pous,  ftinking,  mucous  fediment  in  the  urine; 

^om  an  itching  m the  top  of  the  penis,  from  an 

inclination 
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inclination  to  go  to  .ftool  during  the  difcharge  of 
' urine;  from  the  patient’s  pafiing  his  uriiie  more 
tafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereft  pofture ; from  a 
kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  fliarp 
pain  in  difcharging  the  lad  drops  of  the  urine : 
and  laftly  from  founding  or  fearcliing  with  the  • 
cathater. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflifted  with  thc‘ 

gravel  or  done  Ihould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  ' 
or  heating  nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  O’r. 
Their  diet  ought  chiedy  to  confid  of  fuch  things 
as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to 
keep  the  belly  open.  Artichoaks,  afparagus,  fpim- 1 
nage,  lettuce,  pardcy,  fuccory,  purdane,  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  radifhes  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this  cafe, 
reckoned  medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks  are. 
whey,  butter-milk,  •milk  and  water*  barleyrwater ; 
deco6Hons  of  the  roots  of  mardi-mallows,  pardey, 
liquorice;  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
Tables,  as  linfeed,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin-punch  without  acid. ' i 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper ; but  violent  exercife 
is  apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there-  j 
fore  advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  I 
Perfons  afdicdcd  with  gravel  often  pals  a great 
number  of  dones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  m 
a carriage  ; but  thofe  v.^ho  have  a done  in  the 
bladder  are  feldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of 
exercife.  Where  tlicre  is  a hereditary  tendency  to 
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this  dilcElCj  a Icdcntary  life  ought  never  to  be  in- 
dulged. Were  people  careful,  upon  the  frft 
fympcoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen 
of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  it  might 
often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  leaft,  prevented  from 
increaling ; but  ii  the  fame  courfe  which  occa- 
fioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  cannot  fail  to 
aggravate  it. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of 

the  gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a 
ftone  flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  die 
urinary  paffages,  the  patient  muff  be  bled,  warm 
fomentations  fhoiild  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part 
aftedled,  emollient  clyffers  adminiftered,  and  di- 
luting mucilaginous  liquors  drank,  The 

treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out 
under  the  articles,  infiammation  cf  the  kidneys  and 
viaader^  to  which  therefore  we  refer. 


Dr.  acJvifes  patients  who  are  fubie'a  to 

frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
one  in  t e bladder,  to  drink  every  morninv,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Engiifn  pint  of 
oy  er  or  cockle-fiiell  lime-water.  The  Dbftor 
ve^  juftly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantit)' 
m^ht  be  too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effebl  in 
a ftone  in  the  bhadder'  yet  it  may  very 

probably  prevent  its  growth.  ^ ^ 

DoSor  rechmuchls  A& r"  ' 

’ends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyllcr  or 

* cocklc-fhelt 
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cockle-fhell  lime-water  * to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
iowing manner.  The  patient  muft  fwallow  every 
day,  in  any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and 
drink  three  or  four  Englifn  pints  of  oyfter  or 
cockle-fliell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  dofes-,  the  lar<2;efl:  to  be  taken 
faffing  in  the  morning  early ; the  fecond  at  noon  ; 
and  the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening:,  drinkino- 
above  each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime-watef ; 
the  remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time 
betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  men- 
tioned above  j at  firft  an  EngliQi  pint  of  the  for- 
mer and  three  drams  of  the  latter  may  be  taken 
daily.  This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe 
by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abate- 
ment of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months;  nay,  if 
the  ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely 

* Oyfter-fhell  lime-water  is  prepared  by  pouring  an  Eng. 
lifli  gallon  and  a half  of  boiling  water  upon  a pound  of 
oyfter-fliells  reduced  to  quick  lime  by  being  burnt.  Where 
oylter  or  cockle-fhells  cannot  be  had,  common  quick-lime 
may  be  ufed  in  their  Head.  After  the  clear  liquor  has  been 
poured  off,  the  fame  quantity  of  lime  will  make  a fecond  or 
third  quantify  of  water  of  nearly  the  fame  llrength  as  the 
firft. 
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pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime- 
water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond  or 
third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However, 
after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to 
thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the  firft 
water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it, 
heighten  its  dilTolving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring 
it  a fecond  time  on  frefh  calcined  fliells. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  men- 
tion is  the  uva  urft.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled 
of  late  both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems, 
however,  to  be,  in  all  refpefts,  inferior  to  the 
foap  and  lime-water;  but  as  it  is  lefs  difagree- 
able,  and  has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  re- 
lieved gravelly  complaints,  it  deferves  a trial.  It 
is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  half  a dram 
to  a whole  dram,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It 
may  however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven 

or  eight  drams  a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good 
effedl. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

Spontaneous,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  al- 
ways dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  arc  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be ; 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  t 
flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  ■ 
the  patient’s  life.  Moft  people,  afraid  of  the : 
fmallefl  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  ■ 
body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and  i 
aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means  an  inflam-  • 
mation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is ; 
occafioned,  which,  had  the  difcharge  been  allowed : 
to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mull  not  be  ■ 
' flopped.  They  are  always  the  efforts  of  nature 
to  relieve  herfelf,  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often 
been  the  confequence  of  obflrudling  them.  It 
may  indeed  be  Ibmetimes  neceffary  to  check  the  ■ 
violence  of  fuch  difcharges ; but  even  this  re- 
quires the  greateft  caution.  Inflances  might  be 
given  where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodical  flux  • 
of  blood,  from  one  of  the  lingers,  has  proved  - 
fatal. 


In 
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In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  v-ery  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  a hsmoptoe,  or  difcharo-e 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period 
of  life,  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moft  common,  and 
in  the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from 
the  urinary  palTages. 

Involuntarv  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed 
from  very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppo- 
fite  caufes.  Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a par- 
ticular conftruflion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine 
temperament,  a laxity  of  the  veflels,  a pletLric 
habit,  ^c.  At  other  times  they  proceed  from  a de- 
termination of  the  blood  ^towards  one  particular 
part,  as  the  head,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  Cfc.  They 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition  of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  gene- 
rally fome  degree  of  fever;  this  likewife  happens 
when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an  obftruiled  per- 
fpiration,  or  a ftridfure  upon  the  Ikin,  the  bowels, 
or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occanon  htemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers, 
the  djdentery,  the  feurvy,  the  malignant  l&all- 

WonH  f great  difcharges  of 

ood  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may 

ewtfe  be  brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of 

medicines  which  tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as 

cantharides,  the  volatile  alcaline  falts,  &fc.  Food  of 

an  acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occafion 

hemorrhages  i as  allb  ftrong  purges  and  vomits, 

or  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

^ K e 2 Violent 
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Violent  pafTions  or  agitations  of  the  mind 
will  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages.  Thefe  often 
caufe  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known 
them  fometimes  occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the 
brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overftrain- 
ing  or  hurting  the  veffels,  may  have  the  fame 
effed,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an 
unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head  very 
low, 


I 


The  cure  of  an  IiJemorrhage  muft  be  adapted 
to  its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much 
blood,  or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding, 
with  gentle  purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be 
neceffary.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  pa- 
tient in  this  cafe  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable 
diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is 
of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimulating  quality.  The 
body  fliould  be  kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
diflblved  flate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falep,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and 
lliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or 
fpirits  of  vitriol.  ’ The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effedt  of  acrid 
food,  or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure 
is  to  be  effedted  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  frequently  about 
■ the 
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the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or 
the  fame  quantity  of  fperma  ceti. 

When  an  obftrufted  perfpiradon,  or  a ftrlflure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
hemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking 
warm  diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the 
extremities  in  warm  water, 
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Bleeding  at  the-  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulle,  a flufhing 
in  the  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
heavinefs  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat 
and  itching  of  the  noftrils,  ^c. 

To  perlbns  who  abound  with  blood  this  dif- 
charge  is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo, 
the  headach,  a phrenzy,  and,  even  an  epilepfy. 
In  fevers  where  there  is  a great  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fer- 
vice.  It  is  likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm.  In  all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is 
neceflary  a fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from 
^ the  nofe,  is  of  much  more  fervice  than  the  fame 
quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  ftop- 
ped  or  not.^  It  is  a common  pradice  to  ftop  the 
bleeding,  without  confidering  whether  it  be  a dif-  * 
eafe,  or  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  condud 

^ ^ 3 proceeds 
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proceeds  from  fear ; but  it  has  often  bad,  and 
Ibmetimes  even  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and 
'therefore  it  fliould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leaft 
as  long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfohs  in  perfeft  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped ; efpecially  if  the  I'ymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  hopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s 
life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far 
as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to 
be  flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or 
continues  till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extre- 
mities begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the 
patient  complains  of  being  fick,  or  faint,  it  mufl 
immediately  be  hopped.  ^ 

For  this  pnrpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  fet 
nearly  upright,  with  his  head  inclining  a little 
backwards,  and  his  legs  immerfed  in  water  about 
the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His  hands  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  garters 
may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures 
may  likewife  be_  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the 
place  where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding, 
and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs. 
Thefe  muh  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood 

begins* 
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begins  to  flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it 
gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils 
of  lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be 
put  up  the  noftrils,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
they  may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  .dif- 
folved  in  water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well 
beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol, 
and  put  up  the  noftril  from  whence  the  blood  ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here, 
as  they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not 
however  be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce 
of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna, 
diflblved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water. 

This  may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated  if 
it  does  not  operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold 
water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  a ftronger  medicine  be 
necelTary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of  rofes, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  fmall  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe 
things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  wa- 
ter, with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts 
of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
cold  water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at 
the  nofe.  I have  feldom  known  this  fail. 

? ^ 4 Sometimes 
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Sometimes  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  out- 
wardly, it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very 
troublefome,  and  requires  particular  attention,  as 
the  patient  is  apt  to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood, 
efpecially  if  he  falls  afleep,  which  he  is  very  apt 
to  do  after  lofing  a great  quantity  of  blood 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pofiible. 
He  fhould  not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the 
tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord,  and  fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affedled  with  frequent  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  ereft  poflure  as 
poffiblc,  and  never  to  view  any  objedl  obliquely. 

If  they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet, 
with  now  and  then  a dofe'of  phyfic,  is  the  fafefl 
way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin 
diffolved  flate  of  the  blOod,  the  diet  fliould  be 
rich  and  nourifliingj  as  flrong  broths  and  jellies, 
fago-gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  Infufions  of 

the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be 
taken  and  perfifled  in  for  a confiderable  time.  i 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fufFocation  from  the 
blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paflages  may  be  flopped  by 
drawing  threads  up  the  noftrlls,  and  bringing  them  out  at  the  J 
mouth,  then  faflening  pledgets  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  eloth  i 
to  their  extremities  ; afterwards  drawing  them  back  and  tying  f 
them  on  the  oucfide  with  a fufiicient  degree  of  tightnefs.  j 

* O F 
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OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES.  .. 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veflels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the 
velTels  only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are 

exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind 
piles. 

Persons  of  a loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a bulky 
fize,  who  liv’^e  high,  and  lead  a fedentary'  inadtive 
life,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often 
owing  to  a hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  tlym 
when  it  is  accidental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine  pletho- 
ric habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of 
blood,  by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned 
food,  drinking  great  quantities  of  fweet  wines, 
the  negledt  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations, much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any 
thing  that  occafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger, 
grief,  and  other  violent  paffions,  will  likcwife  occa- 
lon  the  piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought 
on  by  cold,  efpecially  about  the  anus.  A pair  of 
thin  breeches  will  occafion  the  diforder  in  a pcr- 
fon  who  IS  fubjea  to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in 
thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Pi-egnant  women 
are  often  affiiaed  with  the  piles. 
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A FLUX  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always 
to  be  reckoned  a difeafe.  It  is  evdn  more  falu- 
tary  than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents 
or  carries  off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial 
in  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochon- 
driacal complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in 
colics,  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  regard  mull  be 
had  to  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  his  age, 
ftrength,  and  manner  of  living.  A difcharge 
which  might  be  excelTive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one, 
may  be  very  moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  an- 
other. That  only  is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous 
which  continues  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity, 
as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  nutrition,  and  other  fundions  neceflTary  to 
life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muft:  be 
checked  by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  me- 
dicines. The  DIET  imifl:  be  cool  but  nourifh- 
ing,  confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling 
vegetables  and  broths.  The  DRINK  may  be 
chalybeate  water,  orange  whey,  decoftions  or  in- 
fufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous  plants, 
as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the  marfh-mallow 
roots, 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new 
milk,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no 

great 
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great  repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in 
luch  quantity  as  to  produce  any  efFeds  ; but  when 
taken  as  here  direded,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I 
have  known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures 
in  violent  haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  affifted 
by  the  tindure  of  rofes ; a tea-cupful  of  which 
may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of 
the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this 
cafe,  both  as  a Itrengthener  and  aftringent.  It 
may  be  taken  in  red  wine,  lharpened  with  the 
Ipirit  of  vitriol. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical, 
and  return  regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in 
three  weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be 
confidered  as  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  ftopped.  Some  have  intirely  ruined 
their  health  by  flopping  a periodical  difcharge  of 
blood,  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  files  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  ft  is  likewife  necelTary  that 
the  belly  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by 
fmall  doles  of  the  flowers  of  brimflone  and  cream 
o ^ tartar.  Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quan- 
tities, and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  or  as  often  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  belly 
eaf)^  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimflone 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
With  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary, 

and 
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and  a tca-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times i 
a- day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial;, 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftriftion  of  the* 
Gnm^  that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this! 
cafe  I have  known  a vomit  have  an  exceeding  soodl 

* D O 

effedb.  ' 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  andl 
fwelled,  but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mull;: 
fit  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water.  Pie  may  like-  • 
wife  apply  a linen-cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits. 
of  wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread 
and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe- 
do  not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear’ 
large,  leeches  mull:  be  applied  as  near  them  as. 
poflible,or,  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves, , 
fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  will  not  fix, 
the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet.  The  ope- 
ration is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  nO' 
danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  appli- 
cations, are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  1 do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  fecn  any  effedls  from 
thefe  worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is 
to  keep  the  part  moill,  which  may  be  done  as  well 
by  aToft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplafm. 
When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  a liniment 
made  of  two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 

SPITTING 
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SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs  only  which  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  an  hamoptoe^  or  fpiiting  of  blood. 
Perfons  of  a {lender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafts,  are  moft 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moil  common  in  the 
fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It 
is  a common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  fubjeft  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young, 
are  afterwards  moft  liable  to  an  hsemoptoe. 

CAUSES.  An  h'smoptoe  may  proceed 
from  excels  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of 
the  lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breaft. 
It  is  often  occafioned  by  exceffive  drink-ing,  run- 
ning. wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such 
as  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent 
exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They 
Ihould  hkewife  guard  againft  violent  pallions,  cx- 
celTive  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender^organ. 

1 he  obftruflion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpitting  of  blood,  a«  the  neglefl  of 

bleeding 
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bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftop- 
page  of  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes, 
in  women,  ^c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  ai 
polypus,  fchirrous  concretions,  or  any  thing  that: 
obUrufts  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs., 
It  is  often  the  effedt  of  a long  and  violent  cough;, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a. 
confumption.  A violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly 
applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  willl 
occafion  an  h^moptoe.  It  may  likewife  be  occa-. 
fioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much  ratified 
to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  , This  is 
often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  ■ 
furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  It  may  likewife  happen 
to  fuch.  as  afeend  to  the  top  of  very  high  moun- 
tains,  as  the  peak  of  Teneriff, 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a , 
fymptom,  and  in  fome  cafes  not  an  unfavourable 
one.  This  is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneu- 
monies,  and  fundry  other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  feur- 
vy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  * 
Ihews  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS.  ; — Spitting  of  blood  is  gene* 

rally  preceded  by  a fenle  of  weight,  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenels, 
and  a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is 
ufliered  in  with  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, coftivenefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pains  j 
of  the  back  and  loins,  As  thefe  ffiew  a gene-  j 
ral  ftriflure  upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of  j 
7 . the  j 
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the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the 
forerunners  of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The 
above  fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means 
thefe  may  always  be  diftinguifhed  from  an  hs- 
moptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood  that  is  fpit  up  is 
thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour;  and  at  other 
times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackifli  colour; 
nothing  however  can  be  inferred  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a lonser  or 
fliorter  time  in  the  breafl:  before  it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous; 
but,  when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or 
perfons  of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  When  it  proceeds  from  a fchirrus  or 
polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is 
greater  when  the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a large  veflel  than  of  a fmall  one.  • When 
the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges 
in  the  breafl,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the 
danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

regimen. The  patient  ought  to  be 

kept  cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the 
body,  or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the 
danger.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed, 
and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided. 
The  diet  fhould  be  foft,  cooling,  and  (lender ; as 
rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley- gruels, 

panado. 
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panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarctf 
be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  ftrong 
liquors  muft  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,' whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  however  ihould  be 
drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He 
Iliould  obferve  the  ftridlell  filence,  or  at  leaf;  fpeak 
' with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. — This,  like  the  other  involun- 
tary difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief 
is  often  done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go 
on.  It  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken 
the  patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which 
cafe  proper  means  muft  be  ufed  for  reftraining  it. 

The  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  lax- 
ative diet ; as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  &c. 
If  thefe  fliould  not  have  the  elfedt,  a tea-fpoonful 
, of  the  lenitive  eleduary  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  necelfary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  diredted  for  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  mr  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe-,  a fcruple  or 
half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his 
ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink 
may  likewife  be  .ftaarpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of 
lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol;  or 
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he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tindure  of 
rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water, 
has  likewife  a very  good  effect  in  tliis  difeafe. 
Opiates  too  are  fometimes  beneficial;  but  thefe 
muft  be  adminiftered  with  caution.  Ten  dr  twelve 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of 
barley-water  twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome 
time,  provided  they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  roles  is  likewife  a very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in. 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled 
with  a cough,  it  fliould  be  made  into  an  elecfluary 
with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  necelfary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be 

given  in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

Those  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of 
this  difeafe,  Ihould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet 
Ihould  be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of 
rni  an  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware 

0 vigorous  efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  mind. 
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I 

This  is  notfo  common  as  the  other  difcharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  ijientioned 
but  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular 
. attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by 
pains  in  the  ftomach,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  and  ; 
is  accompanied  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent 
fainting  fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  ' 
an  obftru6lion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fome- 
times from  the  flopping  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux' 
in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that, 
greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the  flomach,  as  flrong, 
vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  fliarp  or  hard 
fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach,  &c.  It  is  often  ; 
the  effect  of  obflruflions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from,  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflam- 
mation.- 

A GREAT  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by.  which  me'ans  a dyfcn-  i 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  belt  i 
way  cf  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  belly  i 
gently  open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient 
? 6 clyftcrs*  , 
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clyfters.  Purges  mufl:  not  be  given  till  the  dif- 
charge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they  will  irritate  the 
llomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food 
and  drink,  muft  be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and 
taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold 
water  has  fometimes  proved  a remedy/  When 
there  are  ligns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  may 
be  neceflary  •,  but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  fel- 
dom  permit  it.  Aftringents  can  feldom  be  ufed, 
as  they  ftimulate  the  llomach,  and  of  courfe  in- 
creafe  the  difeafe.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe;  but 
they  fnuft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four  or 
five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient 
is  generally  troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by 
the  acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines, 
gentle  purges  will  be  necelTary.  - 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difchai'ge  of  blood  from  the  veffels 
J the  kidneys  or  bladder,,  occafioned  by  their 
teing  either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is 
moreorlefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different 
1.  ircumftances  which  attend  it..,  ■ 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without 
..  emotion  and  without  pain,  it  prgcLds  from 
vie  kidneys  1 but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  qtian- 
ty,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 

^ ^ ^ pain 
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pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds 
from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters-* 
it  is  attended  with  a (harp  pain  in  the  back  and  dif- 
ficulty of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  blad- 
der are  hurt  by  a ftone,  and  bloody  urine  follows. 
It  is  attended  with  the  moft  acute  pain,  and  a 
previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
falls,  blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  ulcers  or  erofions  of  the  bladder, 
from  a ftone  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  vio- 
lent  purges,  or  fiiarp  diuretic  medicines,  efpecially 

cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger  ; but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  Ihews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  paflages.  Sometimes  this 
difcharge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a difeafe.  If  the  difcharge  however 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from,  which  it 

proceeds. 
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When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation ; a defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  necelTary.  The 
belly  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines ; as  cryftals 
of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  leni- 
tive eledhiary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a dilTolved 
Hate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of 
fome  malignant  difeafe  j as  the  fmall-pox,  a pu- 
trid fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s 
life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  peruvian  bark 
and  acids,  as  has  already  been  Ihewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£l  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality, 
as  decoflions  of  marfh-maliow  roots  with  liquorice, 
folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of 
marfli-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to 
one;  two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  difiblved  in  the 
ftrained  liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four 
or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  ftop- 
ped  too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  con- 
lined  in  the  velTels,  may  produce  inflammations, 

F f 3 abfeefs, 
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.abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  ur- 
gent, or  the  patient  feems  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs 
of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be  neceflary.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces 
of  * lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindture 
of  Peruvian  bark  three  times  a-day. 


Of  the  dysentery,  or  BLOODY- FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  very  infedlious,  and  often  epidemical.  Per- 
fons  are  mofl  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  > 
the  night- air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  i 
proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hof- 
pitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  be  occafionedl 

by  any  thing  that  obftrudls  the  perlpiration,  or' 
.renders  the  humors  putrid;  as  damp  beds,  wet 
clothes,  unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is 
mofl:  frequently  communicated  by  infeflion.  Thisi 
ought  to  make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going 
near  fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.. 
Even  the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has 
been  known  to  communicate  the  infedljon. 


* Lime-water  is  prepared  by  pouring  two  Englifli  gallons 
of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of  quick-lime;  when  the. 
ebullition  is  over,  let  the  whole  Hand  to  fettle  for  two  days, 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper.  It  fliould  be  kept  in  vef- 

fels  clofely  fiopped.  SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of 

the  belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels, 
a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally 
lefs  or  more  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  or  frothy,  after- 
wards they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  laft, 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood, 
mixed  with  fmall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  no  blood  in  the 
ftools  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
When  the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing 
down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and 
fometimes  a part  of  the  inteftine  is  adtually  pro- 
truded, which  proves  exceeding  troublefome, 
efpecially  in  children. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a diar- 
rhoea or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools. 
It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera  'morbus  by 
its  not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  fre- 
quent fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  deli- 
cate, dr  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  fcorbutic, 
coniumptive,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are 
bad  figns,  as  they  lliew  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  When  the  ftools  have  an  exceeding  dif- 
agreeab^e  fmell,  are  green,  black,  or  mixed  with 

F f 4 . fmall 
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fmall  glandular  fubftances,  or  bits  of  fidn,  the 
danger  is  great.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom 
when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned  j but  ftill 
moie  fo,  V'hen  the  paflage  is  fo  obftinately  fliut, 
that  they  cannot  be  injeded.  A weak  pulfe,  cold- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwallow- 
ffig,  and  convulfions,-  are  figns  of  approaching 
death. 

REGIMEN. -Nothing  is  of  more  import- 

ance in  this  difeale  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs 
to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  con- 
tagious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the 
infedion  fpread,  by  the  negledt  of  cleanlinefs;  but  in 
none  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient 
ffiould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excrements 
Ihould  never  be  fulfered  to  continue  in  his  cham- 
ber, but  removed  immediately,  and  buried  under 
ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  freffi  air  ffiould  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought  fre- 
quently to  ^3e  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The'  patient  muft  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his 
fpirits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  link  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be 
perfons  of  fkill,  *t  cannot  fail  to  have  the  word: 
cffeds. 


A FLANNEL 
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A FLANNEL  waiftcoat  wopn  nejct  the  Ikin  has 
often  a very  good  effed:  in  a dyfentery.  This 
promotes  the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the 
body.  Great  cautiorf  however  is  neceflary  in 
leaving  it  off.  I have  often  known  a dyfentery 
brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing  off  a flannel 
waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was  fufflciently  warm. 
For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn, 
it  fliould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 


In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be 
paid  to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefli,  filh,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid 
pn  the  ftomach,  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples 
boiled  in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pud- 
ding, with  broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of 
animals,  may  be  eat.  .^Gelatinous  broth  not  only 
anfwers  thepurpofe  of  food,  butlikewifeof  medicine. 
I have  often  known  dyfenteries  cured  by  it,  after 
pompous  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual  *. 

tf 

Another 


• The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a flieep’s 
head  and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool 
olF  with  a hot  iron.  Afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth 

1 ^ quite  a jelly.  A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added  to 
give  the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take 
a little  of  It  warm  with  toafted  brcid,  three  or  four  times 

2 aay.  c yfter  of  it  may  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day. 
Such  us  cunuot  ufe  ihc  broth  made  In  this  way,  may  have  the 
head  and  feet  /kmned  ; but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this 

t e me  icine.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon 
e nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  otherwife  this  might 
e fliewn  fo  poflbfs  virtues  every  way  fulted  to  the  cure  of  a 

dyfentery 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dy- 
fentery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot 
take  the  broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boil- 
ing a few  handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth, 
for  fix  or  feven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as 
ftarch.  Two  or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may 
be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in. fuch  a quantity  of 
new  milk  and  water<  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of 
pap.  This  may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafie, 
and  taken  for  his  ordinary  food  *. 

The  patient  may  likewife  be  allowed  to  eat 
freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples, 
grapes,  currant-berries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  Thefe 
may  either  be  eat  raw  oT  boiled,  with  or  without 

i^yfentery  which  docs  not  proceed  from  a putrid  date  of  the 
humours.  Cue  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable  to  all 
reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will 
however  be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a cole 
or  two  of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  br'otn.  It  will 
likewife  be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confider- 
able  time,  and  to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

* The  learned  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profelTor  of  medicine 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  medicine 
in  his  public  leflures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it 
to  be  made  by  tying  three  or  four  handfuls  of  the  fined  flour, 
as  tight,  as  poflible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  fre- 
quently in  water,  and  to  dridge  the  outijde  with  flour  till 
a cake  or  cruft  was  formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the 
water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be. 
boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  mafs,  as  direfted  above. 
This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will  not  only  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given  in  clyfters. 

■ ’ milk. 
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niilk,  as.the  patient  chiifes.  The  prejudice  againfi: 
fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  believe 
it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  This 
however  is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon, 
and  experience  Ihew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the 
beft  medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cute 
of  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery.  In  ^ 
dyfentery  arifing  from  a putrid  (late  of  the  hu- 
mours, fruit  is  in  every  refpedt  calculated  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency  to  putrefaftion,  from  whence 
all  the  danger  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a 
cafe  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much 
fruit  as  he  pleafes,  provided  it  be  good*. 

The  molt  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 

* I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dy- 
fehtery  in  North  America.  Many  things  liad  been  tried  there 
for  his  relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with 
.difappointments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone, 

he  came  over  to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  amoncr  his 

• ^ 

relations  than  with  any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry 
medicines  here  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed 
him  to  leave  off  the  ufe  of  drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a 
diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  witlj  gentle  exercife.  Strawberries 
was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure  at  that  feafon.  Thefe 
he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice  a-day.  The 
confequence  was,  that  in  a Ihort  time  his  ftools  were  reduced 
from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four,  and  fome- 
times not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in, 
and  was,  in  a few  weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  where  1 was  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 


and 
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and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  Iharpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a decodlion  of  barley  and  tama-- 
rinds ; two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englilh  quarts  of 
water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel,  or  wa- 
ter wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quepched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns. 
Camomile  tea,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an 
exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  ftrengthens  the 
flomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to 
prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this 

difeafe  it  is  always  necefiary  to  cleanfe  the  firfb 
paflages.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacu- 
anha muft  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  necefiary 
here.  A fcruple,  or  at  mofi;  half  a dram  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day 
after  the  vomit,  half  a dram,  or  two  fcruple^  of 
rhubarb,  muft  be  taken.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated every  other  day  for  two  or  three  times. 
Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the 
powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effeft  a cure. 

Should 
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Should  it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  follow- 
ing aftringent  medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A CLYSTER  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it, 
may  be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame 
time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  gum-tragacanth,  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effed,  the  patient 
may  take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  confeSHon^  drinking  after  it 
a tea-cupful  of  the  decodion  of  logwood*. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe 
are  very  liable  to  fuffer  a relapfe ; to  prevent 
which,  great  circumfpedion  with  refped  to  diet 
is  neceflary.  The  patient  m.ufl:  abftain  from  all 
fermented  liquors,  except  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
good  wine;  but  he  mufl:  drink  no  kind  of  malt- 
liquor.  He  mufl:  likewife  abfliain  from  animal 
food^  as  fifli  and  fiefh,  and  mufl:  live  principally 
upon  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife 
of  importance.  The  patient  fliould  go  to  the 

• The  decoflion  of  logwood  is  made  by  boiling  three  or 
four  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  that  wood  in  two  Englilh 
quarts  of  water  till  one  half  be  confumed;  adding  towards 
the  end  two  drams  of  cinnamon  bark.  This  decodtion  gives 
the  ftools  a reddilh  colour ; but  the  patient  needs  not  be 
alarmed  at  that  appearance. 


country 
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country  as  foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and 
Ihould  take  exercife  daily  on  hcrfeback,  or  in 
a carriage.  He  may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed 
in  wine  or  brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a 
gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
new  milk.  , 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of 
animal  food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits, 
and  other  vegetables.  The  night-air  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the 
lick.  Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  fhunned, 
efpecially . thofe  which  arife  from  putrid  animal 
fubftances.  The  office-houfes  where  the  fick  go 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firfl:  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  ap- 
pear, the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a 
vomit,  to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak 
warm  liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a 
dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would 
often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  countries  where 
dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as  are 
liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a dofe  of 
phyfic  every  fpring  and  autumb,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as 
the  LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION, 
which,  though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery, 
yet  merit  confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally 
proceed  from  a relaxed  date  of  the  ftomach  and 

inteftines. 
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inteftines,  which  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the 
food  paffes  through  them  without  almoft  any  fen- 
fible  alteration-,  and  the  patient  dies  merely  from 
the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paflion  fucceed  a 
dyfentery,  they  often  prove  fatal.  They  are  al- 
ways dangerous  in  old 'age,  efpecially  when  the 
conftitution  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute 
difeafes.  If  the  ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite 
crude,  the  third:  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth 
ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  the  dure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firfi: 
cleaning  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vo- 
mits and  purges.  Afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a 
tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  v/ith 
opiates  and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally 
perfeft  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  flool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  infift  upon  it. 
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OF  THE  HEAD-ACHi 


CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 


caufes,  and  may  affedt  any  part  of  the  body  j 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  moft 
frequently,,  and  are  attended  with  the  greatefl 
danger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affeds  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cepha- 
lalgia\  when  the  whole  head  is  cephalaa\ 

and  when  on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed 
pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered 
with  the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the  clavis 
hyjiericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  diflindions.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external;  fome. 
times  it  is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  fymptomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds 
from  a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute 
and  throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of  the 
part  affeded.  When  from  a cold  phlegmatic 
habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy 
pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part. 
This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  attended  with 
a degree  of  flupidity  or  folly. 
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Whatever  obftriidls  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  velTels  of  the  head,  may 
occafion  a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit, 
who  abound  with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the 
head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fupprelTion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  bleeding  at  the  nole, 
fweating  of  the  feet,  ^c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  any  caufe  that  determines  a greater 
flux  of  blood  towards  the  head  ; as  coldnels  of 
the  extremities,  hanging  of  the  head,  ^c.  What-' 
ever  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head  will  likewife  occafion  a head-ach  ; as  look- 
ing  long  obliquely  at -any  obje6t,  wearing  any 
thing  tight  about  the  neck,  ^c. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtuie, 
prefling  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by 
the  cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  dileale,  it  gene- 
rally affefts  the  flcull,  and  often  produces  a caries 
of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the 
repulfion,  or  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfi- 
pelas,  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  erup- 
tive difeafes.  What  is  called  a hemicrania  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  crudities  or  indigeflion. 
nanition,  or  emptinefs,  will  alio  occafion  head- 
achs.  I have  often  fcen  inftances  of  this  in  nurfes 
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who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a 
fiifficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  con- 
ftant,  and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  oc- 
cafions  great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind, 
prevents  deep,  deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a ver- 
tigo^ dimnefs  of  fight,  a noife  in  the  ears,  con- 
vulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting, 
coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  conti- 
nual and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans. 
It  is  likewife  a very  common  fymptom  in  hylleric 
and  hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  withi 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Ini 
excefiive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities; 
is  a bad  fign.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long,, 
and  is  very  violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blind- - 
nefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a vertigo^  the  palfy,, 
epilepfy, 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  tO) 
be  obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch 
emollient  fubftances  as  will  correft  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  belly  open  j as> 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch 
like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting  j as  barley- 
water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
decofUons  of  the  fudorific  woods,  ^c.  The  feet 

, and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 

bathed 
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bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  the  head  fhould'be 
fliaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar.  The 
patient  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  keep  in  an 
ere6t  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too 
low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of 
blood,  or  an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is 
necelTary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugu- 
lar vein,  and  the  operation  repeated  if  there  be 
occafion.  Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will 
be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a bliftering  plafter 
may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind  tlie  ears, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moll  affeded. 
In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole 
head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  ilTues  or  per- 
petual blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  belly 
ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  Bail),  with  a dull,  heavy, 
continual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleed- 
ing nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  pur- 
gatives are  neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refm* 
of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  in 
this  cafe  to  blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep 

the  back  part  of  the  neck  open  for  a confiderable 
time  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  a ftoppage 
■of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  ftiould  fre- 
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quer.tly  fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may 
likewife  take  fnuff;  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate 
the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difcharge  from  it  j as 
the  herb  maftich,  ground-ivy,  ^c. 

A hemicrania^  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is 
generally  owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for 
which  gentle  vomits  mull  be  adminifliered,  as  alfo 
purges  of  rhubarb.  After  tlie  bowels  have  been 
fufficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fucli 
bitters  as  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate 
of  the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal 
difeafe,  the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft 
drink  freely  of  the  deco6lion  of  woods,  or  the 
decodtion  of  farfaparilla  with  raifins  and  liquorice*. 
Thefe  promote  perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours, 
and,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy 
effedls.  , When  a colledlion  of  matter  is  felt  under 
the  ftsin,  it  muft  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion, 
otiierwife  it  will  render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  con- 
tinual watchings  delirium,  ^c.  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuation 
by  clyfters,  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  affedled  part 

* This  is  made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  freih  farfapa-  • 
rilla,  an  ounce  of  raifins,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  in 
three  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one.  The  liquor  muft  be  ■ 
ftrained,  and  an  Englifn  pint  of  it  drank  daily. 
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may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a 
doth  dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part. 
The  patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  val(5rian  or  penny- 
royal tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  is  only  to 
be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacu- 
ations ought  always  to  accompany  and  follow  the 
life  of  opiates,. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadi/li  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is 
peculiarly  necdfary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from 
a gouty  humour  affeding  the  head. 

When  thehead-ach  is  occafipned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it 
may  be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  ; as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

OF  TFIE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no 
defcription.  It  has  great  affinity  v/ith  the  rheu- 
matifm,  and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders 
and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  pioceed  from  obflrudled  perljjiration, 
or  any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  neglect- 
ing fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  Lad, 
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by  fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  win- 
dow, or  expofing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold 
sir.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  ^oo  hot,  or  too> 
cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  'Great  quan- 
tities of  fugar,  or  other  fweet-meats,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deftru6live  to  the  teeth 
than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard 
fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles, 
or  with  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with 
which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mifchief ; as 
the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoilt  whenever  the  air  gets , 
into  it.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjed  to  the  • 
tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or  four  ■ 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro-, 
ceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affeding  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and . 
fall  out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain. 
The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the  togth-ach  is  a. 
rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft 
endeavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part 
affeded.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives, 
bleeding,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water.  The  perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be 
promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey, 
or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre. 
Vomits  too  have- often  an  exceeding  good  effed  in 
the  toothrach.  It  is  feldom  ftife  to  adminifter 
opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or 
even  to  draw  a tooth  till  proper  evacuations  have 

been 
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f 

been  premifed,  and  thefe  alone  will  often  effect 
the  cure. 

Next  to  evacuations  we  would  recommend  fo- 
mentinp;  the  part  with  warm  water,  or  decodions 
of  emollient  vegetables.  Bags  filled  with  boiled 
camomile  flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  with  as  great 
a degree'  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and 
renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  The  patient  may 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water  into  his 
mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding 
his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with 
warm  water,  fd’c. 

Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  make  a dif- 
charge  from  the  part.  Rob  of  elder  dilTolved 
in  fmall  beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an 
infufion  of  fage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  tlTings  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  always  proper.  For 
this  purpofe  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables 
may  be  chev/ed  ; as  gentian,  calomus-aromaticus,  * 
or  pellatory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the 
root  of  yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe. 

This  root  may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth 
or  a little  ct  it  chewed.  Brookes  fays,  he  hardly  ever 
knew  it  fail  to  eafe  the  tooth-ach. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  re- 
commended for  curing  the  tooth-ach  •,  as  the 
leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed, 
tobacco  fmoked  or  chewed,  flaves  acre,  or  the 
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feeds  of  muftard  chewed,  ^c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot, 
and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning  a great  flow  of 
falivay  frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach.  ' 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
puipofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be 
held  between  the  teeth  •,  or  a piece  of  flicking 
plafler,  about  the  bignefs  of  a fixpence,  with  a 
bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,'  of  a fize  not  to 
prevent  the  flicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  moft 
fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there 
be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal 
parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow, 
is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the 
hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maflich,  • 
wax,  lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  flick  in  it, 
and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth- 
ach  than  bliflering  plaflers.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied betwixt  the  fhoulders,  but  they  have  the 
beft  effed  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo 
large  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  lower-jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often 
impoflible  to  remove  the  pain,  without  extrad- 
ing it;  and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes 
found  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it 
fliould  affed  the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like 
bleeding,  is  very  much  pradifed  by  mechanics 
as  well  as  perfons  of  the  medical  profeffion.  The 

operation 
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operation  however  is  not  without  danger,  and 
ought  always  to  be  performed  with  care,  A per- 
fon  unacquainted  with  the  fbruflure  of  the  parts 
will  be  in  danger  of  breaking  the  jaw-bone,  or  of 
drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a rotten  one. 

When  .the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and 
the  pain  chiefly  aflfefls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured 
by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in 
the  tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  arti- 
ficial magnet  to  the  affeded  tooth.  ,We  fliall  not 
attempt  to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but, 
if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular 
cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach 
at  certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might 
often  prevent  it  by  taking  a dofe  of  phyfic  at 
thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a ten- 
dency'to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method 

of  doing  this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and 
water,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All  bruflaing 
and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and,  unlefs 
it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 
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This  diforder  chiefly  affedts  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the 
meatus  auditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent'  as  to  oc- 
cafion  great  reftleflfnefs  and  anxiety,  and  even 
delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other 
convulfive  diforders,  have  been  brought  on  by 
extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the 
caufes  which  produce  inflammation.  It  often 
proceeds  from  a fudden  fupprefTion  of  perfpiration, 
or  from  the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when 
covered  with  fweat.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by 
worms,  or  other  infects  getting  into  the  ear,  or 
being  bred  there  ; or  from  any  hard  body  flick- 
ing in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the 
tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This 
often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers, 
and  occafions  deafnefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned 
a favourable  fymptom.  ♦ 

When  the  ear-ach  ■ proceeds  from  infedls,  or 
any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method 
muft  be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible. 
The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into 
the  ear,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  After- 
wards the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by 
2 taking 
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taking  fnuff,  or  fome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this 
lliould  not  force  out  the  body,  it  miift  be  ex- 
traded  by  art.  I have  feen  infeds,  which  had  , 
got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord 
upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a thing  they  cannot 
bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  in- 
flammation, it  muft;  be  treated  like  other  topi- 
cal inflammations,  by  a cooling  regimen  and 
opening  medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning, 
either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in 
the  neck,  will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewife 
be  fomented  with  fleams  of  warm  w'ater,  or  flan- 
nel bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile 
flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  *,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  exceedino- 

O 

good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply  it 
clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  v/ater, 
or  a flrong  decodion  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fliould  be  frequently  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the 
former,  and  ten  grains  of  the  latter  three  times 
a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  decodion s 
of  barley  and  liquorice  with  figs  or  raifins.  The 
parts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed 
with  camphorated  oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile 
liniment, 
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When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions’ 
may  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  re- 
newed, till  the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened. 
Afterwards  the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the 
part  by  gentle  laxatives,  blifters,  or  iflTues ; but 
the  difcharge  muft  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by 
any  external  application. 


PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  may  proceed  frorn  various  caufes  ; as  in- 
digcflion ; wind  ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile ; fharp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 

worms ; the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; 
a tranflation'  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach  ; or 
the  like. 

W^OMEN  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflifled  with 
hyfteric  complaints.  Itr  is  likewife  very  common, 
to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  lux- 
urious life,  in  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  fo 
extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
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food.  . In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft 
with  his  ftomach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to 
life  that.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove 
the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle 
vomit,  and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile- 
flowers,  or  fome  other  ftomachic  bitter  either  in 
wine  or  water.  I have  often  known  exercife  re- 
move this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a long 
journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine. 


When  a pain'  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from 
flatulency,  the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up 
wind,  and  feels  an  uneafy  diftenfion  of  the  fto- 
mach after  meals.  This  is  a moft  deplorable 
difeafe,  and  is  feldom  cured.  In  general,  the 
patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every- 
thing that  fours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots, 
(yc.  This  rule  however  admits  of  fome  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  many  inftances  of  perfons 
very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  received 
great  benefit  from  eating  -parched  pcafe,  though 
that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of"^a 
windy  nature  *.  This  complaint  may  likewife 
be  greatly  relieved  by  exercife,  efpecially  dlg- 


* Thefe  are  prepared  by  deeping  orfoaking  peafe  in  wate 
and  anemards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quii 
hard.  Theymaybeufedatplcafure. 
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ging  f , walking,  or  riding.  I have  found  the  elixir- 
of  vitriol  anfwer  very  well  in  flatulencies.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs 
of  wine,  or  a cup  of  camornile-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a- day. 

When  a pain  of  the  flomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  lubllanccs, 
they  mufl;  be  difcharged  by  vomit ; this  may  be- 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
fheath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony 
of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  ■ 
neceftary,  as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  cfr. . 
Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or 
rum,  in  this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  tvithout  being 
in  the  leaft  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  fto- 
mach warmed  by  it.  It  is  impofllble  to  afcertain 
the  quantities  neceffary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This 
muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  and  difcretion  of  the 
patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is  not  to  go  too 
far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it 
may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufton  of  ca- 
momile flowers  or  cardnus  benedidlus, 

f One  of  the  moH  obftinate  cafes  of  this  kind  I ever  inct 
with  was  in  a fhoemaker.  After  trying  numberlefs  medicines 
to  no  purpofe,  I advifed  him  to  turn  gardener,  which  he  did, 
and  has  ever  fince  enjoyed  very  good  health. 

If 
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pain  of  the  stomach.  4®3 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the 
ftoppage  of  CLiftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will 
be  necelTary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full 
habits.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
belly  gently  open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhubarb 
or  fenna,  When  this  difeafe  affefts  women 

in  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
menfes,  making  an  iftue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be 
of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as 
are  recommended  in  the  foUowing  fedtion. 
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These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  'oiz.  the 
tania^  or  tape-worm  ; the  teres^  or  round 
and  long  worm ; and  the  afcarides^  or  round  and 
Ihort  worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
worms  found  in  the  human  body-,  but  as  they 
proceed,  in  a great  meafure,  from  fimllar  caufes, 
have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  require  almofl: 
the  fame  method  of  treatment,  we  fliall  not  fpend 
time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white, -.'very  long,  and  all 
over-jointed.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the 
ftomach  or  fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long 
worm  is  likewife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and 
fometimes  in  the  ftomach.  The  round  and  Ihort 
worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  rediuni^  or  what  is 
called  the -end-gut,  and  occafion  a difagreeable 
itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamiflinefs, 
vomiting,  a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
Iwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of 
food,  and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a 
dry  cough,  convnlfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fome- 
times 


times  a privation  of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have 
been  known  to  perforate  the  inteltines,  and  get" 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effefts  of  the 
tape-worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  parti- 
cularly attend  the  folium,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
the  tape-worm,  viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of 
fpeech,  and  a voracious  appetite.  The  round 
worms  called  afcarides,  befides  an  itching  of  the 
anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenefmus,  or  an  incli- 
nation to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from 

various  caufes  •,  but  they  are  leldom  found  except 
in  weak  and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion 
is  bad.  Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them 
than  the  aftive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat 
great  quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live 
much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fub- 
je6l  to  worms.  They^  are  often  a fym'ptom  of 
fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes.  There  feems  to 
be  a hereditary  difpofition  in  fome  perfons  to  this 
difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a 
family  fubjeft  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
1 hey  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
Rurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by 
one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed 
by  another  have  none. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than 
adults ; though  infants  on  the  bread  are  feldom 

troubled 
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troubled  with  it.  To  this  however  there  arc 
feveral  exceptions.  I have  feen  a child  who  pafled 
worms  before  it  was  three  months  old.  They 
were  indeed  of  a very  particular  kind,  being  real 
caterpillars.  Some  of  them  were  above  an  inch 
long ; they  had  red  heads,  and  were  fo  brifle  as 
to  jump  about;  they  lived  feveral  days  after  the 
child  had  pafled  them.  Another  child  fuckled 
by  the  fame  woman  paflfed  the  fame  kind  of 
worms  when  upon  the  breafl:,  and  both  children 
fulFered  extremely  before  the  worms  came  away. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms 

of  worms,  are  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and, 
at  other  times,  an  univerfal  flulhing  of  the  face  ; 
itching  of  the  nofe,  this  however  is  doubtful,  as 
children  pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ; ftarting, 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fleep;  fwelling  of 
the  upper  lip  ; the  appetite  fometimes  bad,  at 
other  times  quite  voracious  ; loofenels  ; a four  or 
{linking  breath;  a hard  fwelled  belly;  great  thirft; 
the  urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh 
colour ; griping,  or  colic  pains ; an  involuntary 
difeharge  of  faliva^  efpecially  when  afleep;  fre- 
quent pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and 
unequal  pulfe ; palpitations  of  the  heart ; fwoon- 
ings;  drowfinefs  ; cold  fweats;  palfy;  epileptic 
fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous  • 
fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  • 
witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpints. 

Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  relembiing  melon 

or 
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Dr  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape- 
I  LATELY  faw  fome  very  furprifmg  effeds  of 
worms  in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed 
to  lie  for  whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  lafl:  ex- 
pired, and  upon  opening  her  body  a number  of  the 
teres^  or  long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts, 
which  were  confiderably  inflamed;  and  what  ana- 
tomiils  call  an  intiijfufceptio,  or  involving  of  one 
part  of  the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in 

no  lefs  than  four  different  parts  of  the  inteftlnal 
canal, 

MEDICINES.— Though  mmiberlefs  medi- 
cines are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms*, 
yet  no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phvi 
fiaan’s  Ikill.  In  general,  the  moft  proper  medi- 
cmes  for  their  expulf.on  are  ftrong  purgatives ; 
and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  ftomachic-bitters 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

Ths  bell  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calo- 
■ Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the 
lormer,  with  fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in 

houfe  J that  the  patient  keep  the 

dnfp  ' nothing  cold.  The 

may  e repeated  once  or  twice  a-week,  for  a 

h.  en«.e.ted  .p- 

pelJing  worms  out  of  die  body. 
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fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the  intermediate 
days  the  patient  may  take  a dram  of  the  powder 
of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with  fyrup, 
honey,  or  treacle. 


Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  •,  as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tincture  of  lenna  and  rhubarb, 

^ Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 
for  expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and 
a table-fpoonfvil  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  com- 
mon form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters 
fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  effica- 
cious in  bringing  away  the  ffiort  round  worms 
called  afcarides,  and  iikewife  the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarJes. 
As  this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur, 
we  may  hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a 
aood  medicine  in  this  cale ; which  is  found  to  be 
a fa£t.  Many  praditioners  give  flour  of  fulphur 
in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It 
fliould  be  made  into  an  eleauary  with  honey  or 
treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge* 


-the  patient.  • 

Where  Harrowgate-water  cannot  be  obtained,, 

fea-water  may  be  tifed,  which  is  far  from  being  ai 

contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-waterr 
^ ^ cannot; 


cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diflblved  in'  water 
may  be  drunk.  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by 
country  nurfes  with  very  good  effecl:. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
ao-ain,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed ; 
to  prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powder  may 
be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  wine,  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  or  a table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  wine 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Infuiions  or  decoc- 
tions of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank ; as 
the  infufion  of  tanfy,  water-trefoil,  camomile- 
flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the  lelTer  cen- 
taury, fd’c. 

The  above  diredlions  are  calculated  for  adults; 
but  for  children  the  medicines  mull;  be  more 
agreeable,  and  given  in  fmaller  dofes. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  ten 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  ca- 
lomel, may  be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or 
honey,  and  given  in  the  morning.  The  child 
fliould  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and  take  nothing 
cold.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  twice  a- week 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  intermediate 
days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin 
and  ten  grains  of  aethiops  mineral  in  a fpoonful  of 
of  treacle  twice  a-day.  Thefe  dofes  muft  be  in- 
creafed  or  diminilhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 
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Bisset  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore, 
or  hear  s foot^  is  a moft  powerful  vermifuge  for 
the  long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decodlion 
of  about  a dram  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a 
dofe  to  a child  betwixt  four  and  feven  years  of 
age.  This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into 
a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar  is  almoft  the  only  medi- 
cine he  has  ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years 
paft.  Before  preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens 
the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corredls  the 
medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed- 
time, and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I HAVE  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies, 
which  in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign 
of  worms,  quite  removed  by  giving  them  white 
foap  in  their  pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  gar- 
lic, and  rue,  are  all  good  againfi:  worms,  and  may 
be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might  here  mention 
many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  internal 
ufe,  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  tethiops 
mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel 
are  more  to  be  depended  on 

* Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  powerful  medi- 
cine. It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  fcammony,  and 
calomel,  with  as  much  double- refined  fugar  as  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  ingredients.  Thefe  mull  be  well 
mixed  together,  and  reduced  to  a line  powder.  The  dofe  for 
a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week, 
adult  may  take  a dram  fpr  a dofe. 
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Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children 
from  worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exer- 
cife  in  the  open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food 
be  wholefome  and  fufficiently  folid  ; and,  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  prevent  their  eating  r^tw  herbs,  roots, 
or  green  trafliy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs'to 
allow  a child  who  is  fubjeft  to  worms,  a glafs  of 
red  wine  after  meals  j as  every  thing  that  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  is  good  both  for 
preventing  and  expelling  thefe  vermin  *. 

* We  think  it  necelTary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  dan- 
ger who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm-medicines,  at 
random  from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without 
proper  care.  The  principal  ingredients  in  moft  of  thefe 
medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I 
lately  faw  a Ihocking  inllance  of  the  danger  of  this  condufEl. 
A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm-powder,  bought  of  a 
travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  perhaps  was  fo  imprudent  as 
to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  operation.  She  immediately 
fwelled,  and  died  that  very  day,  with  all  the  fymptoins  of 
having  been  poifoned. 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

i 

This  difeafe  is  firfl:  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  llcin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a fajSfon  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  another  fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the 

jaundice  is  an  obftruflion  of  the  bile.  The  re- 
mote or  occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of 
poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  Cfc.  the 
bilious  or  hyfteric  colic;  violent  paffions,  as  grief, 
anger,  Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  likewifeoc- 
calion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceedsfrom  ob- 
ftinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prematurely 
ftopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants  it  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fuf- 
iiciently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very 
fubjecL  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral 
kinds  of  fevers.  Catching  cold,  or  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes^  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  iffues,  will  occafion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firft  com- 

plains of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  aver- 
hon  to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  flcin  is  dry, 
and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  prick- 
^ ' ing 
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ino-  pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of 
a whitifh  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufuul  load 
or  oppreffion  on  his  breaft.  There  is  a heat  in 
the  noftrils,  a bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing 
of  food,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  flatu- 
lency, and  frequently  all  objedls  appear  to  the 
eye  of  a yellow  colour. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous j but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues 
long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with 
the  dropfy  or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  flaould  be  cool, 

light,  and  diluting,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe 
fruits  and  mild  vegetables ; as  apples  boiled  or 
roafted,  ftewed  prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled 
fpinage,  Cfc.  Veal  or  chicken  broth,  with  light 
bread,  are  likewife  very  proper.  The  drink 
fliould  be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey, 
or  decoftions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  •,  as 
marfh-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice, 

The  patient  Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback  or  in  a machine ; 
walking,  running,  and  even-  jumping,  are  like- 
wife proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without 
pain,  and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation. 

Patients 
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Patients  have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by 

^ after  medicines  had  proved  in- 

effedlual. 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the 
jaundice.  The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a 
fedentary  life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpo- 
fition;  Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the 
circulation,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits,  muft  have  a 
good  effect ; as  dancing,  laughing,  finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young, 

of  a full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain 
in  the  right  fide,  about  the  region  of  the  liver, 
bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  After  this  a vomit 
muft  be  adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves 
obftinate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No 
medicines  are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than 
vomits,  efpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with 
inflammation.  Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder  will  be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It 
may  be  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea,  or 
lukewarm  water. 

The  belly  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  mild 
purgatives.  Caftile  foap,  if  taken  in  fufHcient 
quantities,  anfwers  this  purpofe  very  well.  It  may 
be  taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  daily, 
for  a confiderable  time.  As  few  people  have  refo- 
lution  to  fwallow  fuch  large  quantities  of  foap,  I 
generally  give  pills  made  of  foap,  aloes,  and 

rhubarb,  which  anfwer  the  fame  intention,  in  a 

fmaller 
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fmaller  dofe.  They  may  be  prepared  and  taken  as 
under*.  ^ 

Fomenti.ng  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the 
ftomach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 
hand  or  jflefli-brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial  •,  but 
it  is  ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a veflel  of 
warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do 
this  frequently,  and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long 
as  his  ftrength  will  permit. 

Manv  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  millepedes, 

But  thefe  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft 
to  them,  and  negledt  more  valuable  medicines ; 
befides,  they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  any  effeds.  People  always  exped 
that  filth  thi-ngs  fliould  ad  as  charms,  and  con- 
fequently  feldom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vo- 
mits, purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife,  will 
feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple 
difeafe ; and  when  complicated  with  the  dropfy, 
a fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Msdicina 


Take  focotrine  aloes  and  Turkey  rhubarb  in  powder,  cf 
each  two  drams,  Calble  foap  an  ounce,  beat  them  all  together, 
wit  a little  fyrup,  imo  a proper  confidence  for  pills  Let 
them  be  formed  into  pills  of  an  ordinary  llze,  and  five  or 
fix  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  mud  be  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  and  the  quantity  regulated  by  the 

patients  dools  of  which  he  ought  at ’lead  to  have  two 
everyday. 


/ 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

Brit  arnica  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous 
'lor  curing  the  jaundice.  The  fa6t  is,  this  difeafe 
often  goes  off  of  its  own  accord ; in  which  cafe 
the  laft  medicine  is  always  faid  to  hav6  performed 
the  cure.  I have  fometimes  feen  confiderable  bene- 
fitj  in  a very  obflinate  jaundice,  from  a decodion 
of  hemp-feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh 
pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  daps, 

I HAVE  known  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  cure 
a jaundice  of  very  long  Handing.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  for  fome  time,  and  the  patient  muft  both 
drink  and  bathe, 

The  foluble  tartar  is  likewife  a very  proper 
medicine  in  the  jaundice.  A dram  of  it  may  be 
taken  every  night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or 
water-gruel.  If  it  does  not  open  the  belly,  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed. 

Persons  fubjedt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take 
as  much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heat- 
ing and  aftringent  aliments. 
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OF  THE  DROPSY. 

The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned 
by  a colledion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  different  names,  according  to  the  part 
affefted,  as  the  anafarca,  or  a colledlion  of  water 
under  the  Ildn;  the  afcites^  or  a colledlion  of  wa- 
ter in  the  belly  •,  the  hydrops  pefioris,  or  dropfy  of 
the  breaft;  the  hydrocephalus^  or  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. Avery  common  caufe  of  the 

dropfy  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is  true,  almoft  to  a pro- 
verb, that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy.  The 
want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of 
the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  difeafes  of  the  fedgntary.  It  often  proceeds 
from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  co- 
pious bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated, 
frequent  falivations,  &c.  The  ludden  ftoppage  of 
cuftomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes^ 
the  hemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  Gfc.  may 
likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 


I HAVE 
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1 HAVE  often  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by 
drinking  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery 
liquor  when  the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exer- 
cile.  A low,  damp,  or  marlhy  fituation  is  like- 
wife  a frequent  caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a com- 
mon difeafe  in  moift,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It 
may  alfo'be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor 
watery  diet,  or  of  vifeous  aliment  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion.  It  is  often  the  effea  of  other  difeafes, 
as  the  jaundice,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent 
ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfen- 
tery,  an  empyema,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs. 
In  flaort,  whatever  obftrudls  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  prevents  its  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occafion  a dropfy. 

S'!'  MPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  be- 

gins with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards 
night,  which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  prelTed 
with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gradually 
afeends  towards  the  belly,  which  at  length  grows 
big.  When  it  is  ftruck  with  the  hand,  a fluftua- 
tion  may  be  felt,  and  fometimes  heard.  After- 
wards the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the  urine 
is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  third  great;  the 
belly  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  ob- 
flrudted.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a 
flow  wading  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough. 
I'his  lad  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  Ihews 
that  the  lungs  are  afleded. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the 
patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irre- 
gular or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vilcera 
are  unfound,  there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the 
confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  abftain,  as 

much  as  pofTible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  third: 
with  mullard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons, 
oranges,  forrel,  or  fuch  like.  Plis  aliment  ought 
to  be  dry,  of  a heating  and  diuretic  quality,  as 
toafted  bread,  the  flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild 
animals,  roafted  *,  pungent  and  aromatic  vege- 
tables, as  garlic,  muftard,  onions,  crelTes,  horfe- 
radifli,  rocambole,  fhalot,  Pie  may  alfo  eat 

fea-bifeuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is 
not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to  quench  third:. 
Some  have  been  adually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a 
total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,*  and  living  entirely 
upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If  the 
patient  mud:  have  drink,  the  fpaw-water,  or 
Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in 
it,  are  the  bed. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greated  importance  in  a 
dropfy.  It  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dance, 
or  run  about,  he  ought  to  continue  thde  exercifes 
as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not  able  to  walk 


or 
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or  run,  he  muft  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage, 
and  the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the 
better,  provided  he  can  bear* it.  His  bed  ought 
to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of 'his,  apartments  warm 
and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country,  he  ought 
to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and,  if  poflible, 
into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every  method 
mull  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration  and  to 
brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  likewife 
be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth  or  the  flefh-brulh, 
and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
lldn. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young, 

his  conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on 
fuddenly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong 
vomits,  brilk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines-  as  pro- 
mote a difcharge  of  fweat  and  urine.  For  an 
adult  half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a 
proper  vomit.  Xhis  may  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  if  neceffary,  three  or  four  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe.‘  The  patient  muft  not 
drink  much  after  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deflroys 
its  efie6t.  A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be 
fufficient  to  work  it  oiT. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  interme- 
diate days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following 
purge  : JalapT  in  powder  half  a dram,  cream  of 

* tartar  two  drams,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thcfe  may 

be 
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be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale 
rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs 
the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be 
much  griped,  he  may  take  now  and  then  a cup 
of  chicken-broth. 


The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five 
grains  of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as 
much  fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
them  into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote 
a gentle  fwe^t,  which  fnould  be  encouraged  by 
drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey, 
with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it. 
A tea- cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  infufion 
may  likewife  be  taken  every  tour  or  five  hours 
through  the  day 

As  this  difeafe  is  very  apt  to  return ; aftjsr  the 
water  has  been  drained  off,  to  prevent  its  colledc- 
ing  again,  the  patient  muft  continue  to  take  exer- 
cife,  to  life  a dry  diet,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
ftrengthen  and  brace  the  folids,  as  wine  with  fteel 
or  bark  infufed  in  it ; w'arm  and  aromatic  bitters 
infufed  m wine  or  brandy  are  likewife  proper,  as 
the  V Iranian  fnake-root,  canella  alba,  orange-peel, 
^c.  Ihe  patient  muft  avoid  all  great  eva- 


p , muflaid  feed,  and  horfe-radifh,  of 

each  half  an  ounce,  alhes  of  b.  oom  half  a poun^d  ; infufe  them 

a J O'-  ^^rong  ale  for  a few  days,  and 

terwards  dram  off  the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infu- 

retir  j ‘ feneka-root,  which  is  both  diu- 

rcUc  and  fudorific. 

^ ^ cuations,, 
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ciiations,  and  ought,  if  he  can,  to  make  choice 
of  a dry  warm  htuation.  ' 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when 
the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  un- 
found ftate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and 
vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe, 
the  fafer  courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the 
ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecredons, 
and  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and 
nouriihing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young , 
woman  who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a 
dram  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale, , 
after  fhe  had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The: 
powder  of  fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six. 
or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  ^ 
be  given  twice  a day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon  1 
water.  Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  ofunbruifedl 
muftard-feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  andl 
drinking  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decodion  of. 
the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  performedi 
a cure,  after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved! 

ineffeftual. 

I HAVE  feen  extraordinary  eftefts  from  cream  oft 
tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difeharges! 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  often  perform  a cure- 
Jhen  duly  perfifted  in.  The  patient  may  begim 

by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and 

^ ^ may 
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• 

may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quan- 
tity is  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided 
into  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe 
the  decodtion  of  feneka-root,  as  dircfled  above . 
or  he  may  take  two  fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s 
fpirit  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  The  diuretic  infufion  of  the  London  Hof- 
pitals  is  likewife  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
difeafe*.  When  other  means  fail,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  tapping  and  fcarifications.  Thefe  often 
give  eafe,  though  they,  feldom  produce  a radical 
cure. 

* Take  of  zedoary  root,  two  drams;  dried  fquills,  rhubarb, 
and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a dram;  cinnamon  in 
powder,  three  drams ; fait  of  wormwood,  a dram  and  an  half: 
infufe  in  an  Englilh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock  wine,  and 
when  fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor,  A wine  glafs  of  it  may  be 
iaken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIll. 
OF  THE  GOUT. 


There  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  irri- 
perfeftion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advan- 
tages of  temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger 
light  than  this.  Few  who  pay  a proper  regard  to 
thefe  are  troubled  with  the  gout.  This  points  out 
the  true  fource  from  whence  that  malady  origi- 
nally fprung,  viz.  excefs  and  idlenefs.  It  likewife  - 
llievvs  us  that  the  only  fafe  and  efficacious  method 
of  cure,  or  rather  of  prevention,  muft  depend, 
not  upon  medicine,  but  on  temperance  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance,  are  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other 
things  may  contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in 
thoi'e  who  are  not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in 
thofe  who  are  fubjecft  to  it,  as  intenfe  ftudy ; too 
free  an  ufe  of  acid  liquors  ; night- watching ; grief 
or  uneafinefs  of  mind  ; an  obftru6lion  or  defed  of 
any  of  the  cuft'omary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes, 
fweating  of  the’  feet,  perfpiration,  ^c. 

SYMPTOMS, A fit  of  the  gout  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  wind, 
a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomit- 
ing. The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
r dejeftion 
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dejeftion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
Jimbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were 
paffing  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  re- 
markably keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there 
is  a flight  pain  in  palfing  urine,  and  fometimes  an 
involuntary  Ihedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe 
fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpeeially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit;  and  fome  obferve, 
that  as  the  fever  which  ufliers  in  the  gout  is,  fo 
will  the  fit  be ; if  the  fever  be  fliort  and  fliarp, 
the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife;  if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and 
lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfer- 
vation  can  only  hold  with  refpedt  to  very  regular 
fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  irt 
the  fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great 
toe,  fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in 
the  ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accojn- 
panied  with  a lenlation,  as  if  cold  water  were 
poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a 
fliivering,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  After- 
wards the  pain  increafes,  and  fixing  among  the 
fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the 
different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were 
ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in 
pieces,  ^c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  ex- 
qui  ite  y enfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 

have  It  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to  walk 
acrofs  the  room. 
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The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming- 
on  of  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part 
begins  to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with 
a little  moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops 
afleep,  and  generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing 
fweat.  This  terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  .a 
nim\ber  of  which  conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout; 
which  is  longer  or  Ihorter  accordiitg  to  the  pa- 
tient’s age,  ftrength,  the  feafqn  of  the  year,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
difeafe  is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe 
whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have 
greatly  debilitated,  leldom  get  free  of  it  before 
the  approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  till 
it  be  pretty  far  advanced, 

REGIMEN. ^ As 'there  are  no  medicines, 

yet  known,  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  con- 
fine our  obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  yoqng  and  firong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his 
c|rink  of  a diluting  nature ; but  where  the  con^ 

■ ■ Hitution 
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ftltution  is  wcskj  snd  the  pa.tient  h^s  been  3C- 
cuftomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to 
retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly  to  his 
iifual  diet,  and  Ihould  take  frequently  a cup  of 
ftrong  negas,  or  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine- 
whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it 
promotes  the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating 
the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if 
a tea-fpoonful  of  fcil  volatile  oleofum.^  or  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tinfture  of  guaiaam  in  a 
large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will 
greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  mold  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of 
difeharging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration, 
this  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially 
in  the  affedted  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and 
foot  fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool. 
The  lafl;  is  mofl:  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe. 
The  people  of  Lancaffiire  look  upon  wool  as  a 
kind  of  fpecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a great 
quantity  of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affedted,  and 
cover  it  with  a fkin  of  foftdrelTed  leather.  This  they 
fuffer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  ‘fome- 
times  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer  if 
the  pain  does  not'ceafe.  I never  knew  any  exter- 
nal application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout.  I 
have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent  pain, 
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and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by  it 
in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  gene- 
rally greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  chufe 
the  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never 
remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  iilcewife  to  be  kept  c|uiet 
and  eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds 
the  mind  dilluros  the  paroxylm,  and  tends  tQ 
throw  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts,  11  ex- 
ternal applications  that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be 
avoided  as  deatn.  They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe, 
but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to  a more  dangerous 
part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves  fatal.  A 
fit  of  the  gout  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  Na- 
ture’s method  of  curing  a difeafe  than  the  difeafe 
itfeif,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to 
promote  her  intentions,  and  to  affift  her  in  ex- 
pelling the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacuations 
by  bleeding,  ftool,  are  likewife  to  be  ufed 
with  caution;  they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  w'eakening  the  pa- 
tient prolong  the  fit:  But,  where  the  conftitution 
is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
belly  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the 
gout,  anc^  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether ; but 
nothing  has' yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with 
fafety  to  the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at 
any  thing  that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even 
hazard  life  itfdf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is. 
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fhe  true  reafon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies 
have  been  propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch 
numbers  have  loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them. 
It  would  be  as  prudent  to  ftop  the  frnall-pox  from 
rifing,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as 
much  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an 
offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally 
to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  lauda^ 
num,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This 
will  eafe  the  pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpi. 
, ration,  and  forward  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindlure  of  rhu- 
barb, or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He 
Ihould  alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic 
bitters  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  Gentian,  or  bark 
v^'ith  cinnamon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange- 
peel.  The  diet  at  this  time  fliould  be  light,  but 
nourifhing,  and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken 
on  hoifeback  or  in  a carriage. 

Our  OF  THE  FIT,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power 
to  many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of 
tne  cliforder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  Ihould  re- 
turn, lefs  fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  medicine.  I have  frequently  known 
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the  gout  kept  off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  other  medicines  ; but  in  all  the  cafes 
where  I had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons 
died  fuddenly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want 
of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt, 
from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout, 
to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is 
rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  ftop  a fit  of 
the  gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be 
fo  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or 
totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be 
no  danger  in  following  fiich  a courfe.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered 
by  a proper  regimen,  as  quite  to  eradicate  this 
- difeafe ; and  thofe  only  who  have  fufficient  refolution 
to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe,  have  reafon  to  expeft  a 
cj^re. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for 
preventing  the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  fiift, 
place,  univerfal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,, 
ficfficient  exercife.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  faun-- 
cerjng  about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,, 
fweat,  and  toil.  Thefe  only  can  render  the  hu-- 
mours  wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going; 
■ early  to  bed,  and  rifing  by  times,  are  alfo  of  great: 
importance.  It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night: 
ftudies,  and  all  intenfe_  thought.  The  fupper. 

mould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrongr 
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liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  foijr  punch, 
are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of 
magnefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn  and  afterwards  a courfe  of  fto- 
machic  bitters,  as  tanfy  or  water-trefoil-tea,  an 
infufion  of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a 
decoflion  of  burdock-root,  i£c.  Any  of  thefe, 
or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  O6lober  twice 
a-day.  An  iflue  or  perpetual  blilfer  has  a great 
tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more 
generally  ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would 
not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other 
chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to 
Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and 
drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  digeftion 
and  invigorates  the  habit. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  luno-s, 
every  method  muff:  be  taken  to  draw  it  towards 
tlie  feet.  They  muff  be  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  acrid  cataplafms  applied  to  the 
foies.  Buffering  plaffers  ought  likewife  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleed- 
ing in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo  necelfary,  and 
warm  ffomachic  purges.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  in  bed  for  the  moff  part,  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very  careful 
not  to  catch  cold. 
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If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold, 
the  moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary;  as  ftrong 
wine,  cinnamon-water,  peppermint-water,  and  even 
brandy  or  rum.  The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed, 
and  endeavour  to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking 
wai  m liquors  ; and  if  he  fhould  be  troubled  with 
a naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
camomile-tea  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him 
vomit  freely.  ' 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates- gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  a decodlion  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to 
have  the  parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An 
emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and 
afterwards  an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent, 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  the  decodion. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  fliould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them, 
and  treated  improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
regular  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  exped  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfped 
with  regard  to  its  firfl;  approach.  If  the  difeafe^ 
by  wrong  condud  or  improper  medicines,  be 
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dUerted  from  its.  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  pa- 
tient has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with 
head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines  ; and  to  fall,  at  laft,  a vidlim  to  its  attack 
upon  forae  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  to  the  gout.  It 
generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  molt  common  in  the  fpring  and 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftin-- 
guiffied  into  acute  and  chronic  ; or  the  rheumatifm 
with  and  without  a fever. 

CAUSES.— — The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm 
are  frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflamma- 
tory ffiver  j viz.  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like. 
Sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  moft  extraordinary 
cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever  faw,  where  almolt 
every  joint  of  the  body  was  diftorted,  was  in  a 
man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of  the  day  by  the 
fire,^  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very 
obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife  been  brought 
bn  by  perfons,  not  accuftomed  to  it,  allowing  their 
feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame  eflhfts  are 
often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or 
lying  upon  the  ground,  efpecially  in  the  night. 

The 
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The  rheiimatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  exceffive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
difcharges.  It  is  often  the  effeft  of  chronic  dif- 
eafes,  which  vitiate  the  humours  *,  as  the  fcurvy, 
the  lues  venerea^  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  moft  in  low,  damp, 
marfhy  countries.  It  is  likewife  very  common 
amongft  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill 
clothed,  live  in  low,  cold  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe 
unwholefome  food,  which  contains  but  little  nou- 
rifliment,  and  is  not  eafily  digefted. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  Ihivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftlelTnefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever. . Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  fly- 
ing pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  leafl:  motion. 
Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often 
affefled  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood 
be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
appearance  as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  in- 
flammatory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong, 
bleeding  is  neceflfary,  which  may  be  repeated  ac- 
' cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  belly 
ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clyfters,  or  cool  opening  liquors  •,  as  deco6tions 
of  tamarinds,  cream-tartar-whey,  fenna  tea,  and 
the  like.  The  diet  jfhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall 

quantity,  conflfling  chiefly  of  roafted  apples, 
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groat-eruel,  or  weak  chicken-broth.  After  the 
feverifli  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain  flill 
continues,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed,  and 
take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpirationi  as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpiritus  Minderert,  The  patient 

may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time, 
in  a cup  of  wine- whey,  a dram  of  the  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  half  a dram  of  gum  guaiacum  in  pow- 
der. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effeft.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affefted. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch 
cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheum atifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  fhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is 
feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe. 
Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjedl  to 
the  chronic  rheumatirm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often 
proves  extremely  obftinate,  and  fometimes  in- 
curable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould' 
be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  di- 
luting diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  as  ftewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants 
or  goofeberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper. 
Arbuthnot  lays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment 
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for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey*/’  and 
adds,  “ 1 hat  he  knew  a perfon  fubje6t  to  this 
difeafe,  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other 
method  but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He 
likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water- 
gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic 
pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often  expe- 
rienced, but  found  it  always  more  efficacious  when 
joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  diredled.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly  men- 
tioned twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed-time, 
in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  time  leeches  or  a bliftering  plafter  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affeded.  What  I have 
generally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe, 
in  obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  uoa.rm 
plafter"^.  i have  likewife  knowm  a plafter  of  Bur- 
gundy-pitch worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part  af- 
feded  ^ive  great  relief  in  obftinate  rheumatic 
pains.  My  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Alexander- of 


* The  warm  plafter  is  made  by  melting  over  a gentle  fire 
an  ounce  of  gum  plafter  and  two  drams  of  bliftering  plafter. 
A proper  quantity  of  this  may  be  fpread  upon  fofc  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affe(fl:ed.  It  iliould  be  taken  off  and 
wiped  once  in  three  or  four  dpys  j and  may  be  renewed  once 
a fortnight. 
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Edinburgh  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  ob- 
ftinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part  aiTefted 
with  tindure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double- or 
treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeaed 
is  likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly 
preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

■ Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  in  the  lead 
to  yield  to  medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they 
ought  ftill  to  be  perfided  in.  Perfons  who  are 
fubjed  to  frequent  returns  of  the  rheumatifm, 
will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  medicines, 
whether  they  be  immediately  affeded  with  the 
difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  Theumatifm  is  fimi- 
lar  to  the  gout  in  this  refped,  that  the  moft 
proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is 
when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  it. 

To  thofe.who  can  afford  the  exppnce,  we,  would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  .Buxton  or  Mat- 
lock  in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often  cured  very 
obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe.eidier  in 
or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  com- 
plicated with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be 
drank  and  ufcd  as  a warm  bath.  ■ 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  do'rneftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  mufiard. 

A table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  bs 
tak«n  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or 
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fmall  wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  like  wife  of  great 
life  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infuTed  in  wine 
or  ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground- 
ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo 
beneficial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 
No  benefit  however  is  to  be  expelled  from  thefe 
unlefs  they  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  Ex- 
cellent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  cafe, 
becaufe  they  do  not  perform  a cure  inftantaneoufly ; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
effect,  were  they  ufed  for  a fuflicient  length  of 
time.  The  want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
medicines  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  chro- 
nic difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  i 
cures  the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recom-  • 
mend  riding  on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  i 
next  the  fkin.  Iffues  are  likwife  very  proper, 
efpecially  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm.  If  the  pain 
affefts  the  fhoulders,  an  ifTue  may  be  made  in  the* 
arm  •,  but  if  it  affe6ls  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put ' 
in  the  leg  or  thigh.  Rheumatic  perfons  ought  to ; 
make  choice  of  a dry  warm  air,  to  avoid  getting, 
wet  as  much  as  pofllble,  and  to  make  frequent  ufe 
of  the  flefli  brufh. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX.  . 
OF  THE  SCURVY. 


This  dlfeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftag- 
nating  water.  Sedentary  people  of  a dull  melan- 
choly  difpofition  are  mofl:  fubjedl  to  it.  It  proves 
often  fatal  to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly 
in  fliips  that  are  not  properly  ventilated,  have 
many  people  on  board,  or  w^here  cleanlinefs  is 
neglefted. 

- CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by 

cold  moift'air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke- 
dried  provifions,  or  of  any  kind  of  food  that  is 
hard  of  digeftion,  and  affords  little  nourifliment. 
It  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cufto- 
mary  evacuations ; as  the  menfes^  the  haemorrhoid  al 
flux,  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary 
taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  .caufe  'v^ll  excite 
the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  -fear,  ,and  other  de- 
preffing  paflions,  have  a great  tendency  both  to 
excite  and  aggravate  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  negledl  of  cleanlinefs  j bad  clothing  i 
the  want  of  proper  exercife ; confined  air ; un- 
wholefomc  food*,  or  from  any  difeafe  which  greatly 
weakens  the  body  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

Kka  SYMPTOMS. 
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SYMPTOMS. — This  difeafe  may  be  known 
by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion ; rottennefs  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft 
touch;  a {linking  breath;  frequent  bleeding  of  the 
nofe  ; crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walk- 
ing ; fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling 
away  of  tlie  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet- coloured  fpots;  the  face  is  generally  of 
a pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on ; as  rottennefs  of  the 
teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  breaft, 
dry  fcaly  eruptions  ail  over  the  body,  At 

laft  a wafting  or  heflic  fever  comes  on,  and  the 
miferable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfen- 
tery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits, 
or. a mortification  of  fome  of  the  bowels. 

! CURE. We  know  no  method  of  curing 

this  difeafe  but  by  purfuing  a courfe  diredlly  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  • brought  it  on.  It  proceeds 
from  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  humours,  occafioned 
by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife ; and  this  can 
be  removed  no  other  way  than  by  a proper  at- 
tention to  thefe  important  articles. 

• \ 

, If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a 
..  cold,  damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
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difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  deprefllng 
palTions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  muft  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear,  and  his  mind  Ihould  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  ocher  amufements.  Nothing  has  a. 
greater  tendency  either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good- 
humour.  But  this,  alas,  is  feldom  the  lot  of 
perfons  afliided  with  the  feurvy;  they  are  gene- 
rally fiirly,  peevifh,  four,  morofe,  and  dull. 

When,  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a 
long  ufe  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medi- 
cine  is  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables; 
as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  tamarinds,  water-creffes, 
feurw-gtafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefej 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefli  beer  or 
cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a feurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but 
to  have  this  effedl  they  muft  be  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time.  V/hen  frefli  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be 
ufed  ; and  where  thefe  are  v/anting,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  tlie  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s 
food  and  drink  fiiould  in  this  cafe  be  fliarpehed  witH 
crctiiii  ot  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol  vinegar,  or  the 
Ipirit  of  fea- fait, 

These  things  however  v/ill  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  Icurvy  ^ for  which  reafon  fea- 
faring  people,  efpccially  on  long  voyages,  ought 
to  lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions, 
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goofeberries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be 
kept  a long  time  by  pckling,  preferving,  ^c.  and 
when  thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  recommended 
above,  which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  (hips 
were  well  ventilated,  had  good  ftore  of  fruits, 
greens,  cyder^  ^c,  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard 
were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors 
wouLi  be  the  moil  healthy  people  in  the  world, 
and  would  feldom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or 
putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufefnl  fet 
of  men ; but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch 
people  to  defpife  all  precaution ; they  will  not 
think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when 
it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mull;  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion 
we  are  fpeaking  of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the 
duty  of  their  employers  to  make  it  for  them ; and 
no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without 
having  thefe  articles  fecured. 

I HAVE  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effe(5ts  in 
the  fcurvy  from  a milk-diet.  This  preparation  of 
nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
perties, which  of  all  others  is  the  molt  fit  for 
reftoring  a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
feems  to  confliture  the  very  edence  of  the  fcurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 
wholefome  and  nourilliing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greed inefs,  fiefli,  and  fermented 
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liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 
hogs. 

The  mofl  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey 
or  butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found 
cyder  or  perry  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  likewife 
been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy, 
a«d  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during 
the  longeft  voyage.  A decoftion  of  the  tops  of 
the  fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank 
in  the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice  a-day. 
Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or 
decodions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables ; as  farfaparilla,  marfhmallow-roots,  &c, 
Infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
leffer  centaury,  marfli  trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife 
beneficial.  I have  feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts 
of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft-mentioned 
plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  effefts  in  thofe  foul 
fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  often 
troubled  in  the  fpring  feafbn. 

The  Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent 
medicine  in  the  fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  mofl  deplorable  con- 
dition by  that  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage, 
efpecially  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after 
drinking  the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fharp- 
ens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  digeftion. 
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A SLIGHT  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off 
by  frequently  fuckmg  a little  of  the  juice  of  a 
bitter  orange,  or  a lemon.  AVhen  the  difeafe  af- 
fefbs  the  gum.s  only,  this  pruflice,  if  continued 
for  fome  time,  -will  generaliy  carry  it  olf.  We 
would  ho\Vever  recommend  the  bitter  orange  'as 
greatly  preferable  to  lemon  ; it  fee  ms  to  be  as 
good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near'  fo  hurtful  to  the 
fcomach.  Perhaps  our  own  Ibrrei  may  be  little 
inferior-to  either  of  them. 

' All-"’ kinds  of  fitllad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy, 
‘and  ought  to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage, 
lettice,  parHey,  celery,  endive,  radilb,  dandelion. 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  hov/  foon  frelh  v^e-- 
tables  in  the  fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any 
fcab  or  foulnefs  which  is  upon  their  Ikins.  It. 
'is‘re'afonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  effedts  would  be- 
■ as  great  upon  the  human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  ini 
proper  quantity  for  a fufneient  length  of  time. 

The  Leprosv,  which  was  fo  common  in  this; 
country  long  ago,  feems  to.  have  been  near  akin,i 
'to  the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldomi 
now,  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
eating  more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living 
more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  uling  lefs. 
faltcd  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and 

clcthed,  ^c.- -For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we. 

would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and 
medicine  as  in  the  Icurvy, 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  affedls  the  glands,  efpecF 
ally  thofe  of  the  neck.  Children'and  young  per- 
fons  of  a fedentary  life  are.  very  fubjea:  to  it.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  that  may  be  removed  by 
proper  regimen,  but  feldom  yields  to  mcvdcine. 
The  inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,  marfliy  countries 
are  mofl:  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

C A,  U S E S.  — ^This  difeafe  m.ay  proceed  from 
a hereditary  taint,  infeftion  from  a fcrophulons 
nurfe,‘^c.  Children  who  have  "the  misfortune  to 
be  born  of  ,fickly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  French-pox,  or  other 
chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  affedled  -with  the 
fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed  fi'om  fuch 
difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.  Externa 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fome^ 
times  produce  fcrophulous  ulcers ; but  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  when  this  tiappens,  that  there 
has  been  a predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe. 
In  lliort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or 
relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula; 
as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or 
cold,  confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water, 
the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the 
neglect  of  cleanlinefs,  Cfc.  Nothing  tends  more 

to 
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I. 

to  induce  this  difeafe  in  children  than  allowins; 
them  to  continue  long  wet. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft  fmall  knots  ap- 

pear under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which 
gradually  increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they 
form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  con- 
tinues for  a long  time  without  breaking,  and  when 
it  does  break,  it  only  difcharges  a thin  fanies  or 
watery  humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are 
likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins, 
feet,  hands,  eyes,  breafts,  Nor  are  the  inter- 
nal parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affedls  the 
lungs,  liver  or  fpleen ; and  I have  frequently  feen 
the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  enlarged 
by  it. 

These  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon 
the  feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no 
rednefs,  are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  fel- 
dom  difcharge  good  matter,  and  are  exceeding 
difficult  to  cure.  The  white  fwellings  of  the 
joints  feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when 
opened  they  only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There 
is  not  a more  general  fymptom  of  the  fcrophula 
than  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

REGIMEN. -As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in 

a great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  o-enerous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  lame  time 
light  and  eafy  of  digeftion  •,  as  well-fermented 

bread,  made  of  found  grain,  the  fleffi  and  broth  of 

young 
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young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
generous  wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be 
open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient 
fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Children  who  have 
enough  of  exercife  are  feldom  troubled  with  the 
fcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkat^y 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula, 
many  of  them  believing'  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  C?c.  The  truth 
is,  we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  medicines 
fail,  fuperftition  always  comes  in  their  place. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  moft 
difficult  to  underftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the 
greateft  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  per- 
formed. Here,  however,  the  deception  is  eafily 
accounted  for.  The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period 
of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelf  •,  and,  if  the  patient 
happens  to  be  touched  about  this,  time,  the  cure 
is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  nature,  who 
is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  w^ay  the  infig- 
nificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

1 HERE  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the 
cuftom  of  plying  children  in  tlie  fcrophula  with 
ftrong  purgative  medicines.  People  imagine,  it 
proceeds  from  humours  which  muft  be  purged  off, 
without  confidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increale 
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the  relaxation  and  aggra\’'ate  the  difea-fe.  It  ha$ 
indeed  been  found  that  keeping  the  belly  gently 
open,  for  fomc  time,  elpecially  v/ith  fea-water,  has 
a good  effeft  •,  but  tiiis  ^fhculd  only  be  giv'en  in 
fuch  cuantitv  as  to  Drocure  one,  or  at  moil  two 
ftools  every  day.  Bathing  in-  the  fait- water  has 
likewife  a very  good  tffaCt,  dpecially  in  the  warm 
f^fbn.  I have  often  known  a courfe  of  bathing 
in  ihit-water,  and  drinking.it  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  keep ‘the  belly  gently  open,  cure  a fcrophula,’ 
after  many  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
Wh^n  falt-Water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  ^ 
may  be  bathed  .in  ifelh-water,  and  his  belly  kept 
open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or 

fome  other  mild  purgative.  , ^ ^ 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  fait- 
water,  we  would  recommend  The-  Peruvian  bark. 
The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the 
bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult  half  a diam  of  the 
bark  in  powder  may  be  given,  in  a glafs  of  red 
.wine,  four  or  five  times  a-day.  Chilaren,  and 
fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the 


decoftion  *. 

* The  dccoalon  may  be  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  a dram  of  Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,^ 
in  an  Englilb  quart  of  water  to  a pint:  towards  the  end  half 
an  ounce'^of  diced  liquorice- root,  and  a handful  of  raifins  may 
h-  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoaion  lefs  difagree- 
able,  and  make  i.  take  up  more  o.^  the  bark.  The  liquor  mull 
be  drained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  accor  mg  , 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 
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, Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpeclally 
the  'ter,  are  likewirfe  very  proper  medicines  in 
the  /^.rophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be 
drank  large  quantities,  but  ihould  be  taken  fo 
as  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open,  and  muft  be 
ufed  for  a confiderable  time. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Be- 
fore the  tumour  breaks,  nothino:  ou^ht  to  be 
applied  to  it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fome- 
thing  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore 
may  be  dreiTed  with  fome  digefiive  ointment. 
What  I have  always  found  to  anlV/er  bed,  was 
the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or 
eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of 
mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this 
twice  a-day;  and  if  it  be  very. fungous,  and  does 
not  digeft  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  preci- 
pitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance 
to  get  well  •,  but,  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this 
time,-  in  all.  probability  he  never  tvill. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt 
to  communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula, 
for  which  reafon  people  ought  to  beWare  of  rnar- 
rying  into  families  afredted  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we 
mufl;  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nutflng, 
at  the  beginning  of  tlic  book. 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communi- 
cated ’ by  infedtion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where; 
due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frelh  air,  andl 
wholefome  diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of: 
fmall  watery  puftnles,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  orr 
between  the  fingers  ; afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,, 
legs,  and  thighs,  fsfe.  Thefe  puftules  are  at- 
tended with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  whem, 
the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  Ikin  is  covered  with  large? 
blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white? 
feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the? 
dry  itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefss 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled  or  improper: 
treatment.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,, 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  j and,, 
if  it  be  fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  eva- 
cuations, it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  ofl 
the  vifeera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

The  befl  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is> 
fulphur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  parts  moft  affeded  may  bc- 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  ofr 
fulphur  two  ounces  crude  fal  ammoniac,  finely 
powdered,  two  drams  j hog’s  lard,  or  butter,, 

four  ounces.  If  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of: 

tlic: 
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the  effence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take 
away  the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of 
a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extre- 
mities, at  bed  time,  twice  or  thrice  a week.  It 
is  feldom  neceflary  to  rub  the  whole  body ; but 
when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once, 
but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  ftop  too  many 
pores  at  the  fame  tim.e. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment, 
he  ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  and 
take  a purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper, 
during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and 
morning  as  much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  in  a little  treacle  or  new-milk,  as 
will  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  He  Ihould  be- 
ware of  catching  cold,  fliould  wear  more  clothes 
than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing  warm.  The 
lame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be 
worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment  ^ and 
fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient 
was  under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again, 
unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone, 
and  thoroughly  cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  com- 
municate the  infedlion  anew. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  if  ufed  as  dirc(5led 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  j and  I have  realbn  to 
believe,  that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will 
fail ; but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and 
cleanlinefs  neglefted,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  dil^ 
order  returns.  The  quantity  of  ointment  men- 
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tioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  one  perfort  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  fiiould  appear  again,  the,  medicine  may  be 
repeated.  It  is.  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious 
when  peiTifted  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than 
when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left 
they  take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  ftop- 
page  of  thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which 
children  are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to 
this  difeafe  ; and  I have  often  known  infants  killed 
by  being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments  that  made 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature 
' had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or 
• prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifehief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo 
fool-hardy  as  to  wafli  the  parts  affedted  with  a 
ftronsT  folution  of  the  cotrofive  fublimate.  Others 
ufe  the  mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the 
leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  belly  open, 
or  obferv’e  a proper  regimen.  1 he  confequences 
of  fuch  conduft  may  be  eafily  gueffed.  I have 
known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  tragical 
effedts,  and  would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he 
values  his  health,  to  beware  how  he  ufes  them. 
•Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine 

without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people  look 

upon 
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ilpon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  blood. 

As  fulphur  is  both  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious 
medicine  for  the  itch,  we  ffiall  not  recommend  any 
other.  Other  medicines  may  be  ufed  by  perfons 

of  Ikill,  but  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon  by  the 
ignorant. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infeded  perfons,  to  ufe  whole- 
fonie  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs 


The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  gen- 
teel family  in  Britain.  It  ftill  however  prevails  among  the 
poorer  fort  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  yet  more  amono-  the 
manufafturers  in  England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficie'nt  to 
keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  in- 
feaion  ainong  others.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  effec- 
tual method  could  be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  altogether, 
several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  getting  fuch 
as  were  mfecded  cured,  and  llrongly  recommending  an  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the  itch  entirely  out 

of  their  panfhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  if 
they  would  ? 
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CHAP.  XL; 

OF  THE  asthma; 

I 

The  afthma  is  a difeafeof  the  lungs, which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
' of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  fpit- 
ting*,  but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits, 
iinlefs  fometimes  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the 
mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  here- 

ditary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad 
formation  of  the  breaft  5 the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals  taken  into  the  lungs;  violent  exercife, 
efpecially  running ; the  obftruClion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  as  the  menies,  ha^moi  rhoids,  ; 

the  fudden  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in 
of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  & c. ; vio- 
lent paffions  of  the  mind,  ^s  fudden  fear,  or  fur- 
prife.  In  a word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from 
any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being 
duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. Aa' afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  whicli  is  generally 

performed  with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Some- 
^ if  times 
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times  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great  that 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep,  an  ereft  pofture» 
otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A 
fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens 
after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly 
winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather, 
or  has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place 
under  ground,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufliered  in  with 
a liftleflhefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough, 
belching  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the 
bread,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  tliefe 
fucceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and 
naufea,  great  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fometimes  intermitting 
pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomit- 
ings, fd’c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards 
night ; the  patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed, 
and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. -The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be 
preferred  to  roafted,  and  the  flefli  of  young  ani- 
mals to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  what- 
ever is  apt  to  fwell  in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits 
baked,  boiled  or  roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  li- 
quor of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt-liquor,  is  hurt- 
ful. The  patient  fliould  eat  a very  light  fupper, 
or  rather  none  at  all.  His  clothing  fliould  be 
warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon.  As  all 

L 1 2 diforders 
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diforders  of  the  bread  are  much  relieved  by  keep- 
ing the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration, 
a flannel  fliirt  or  waiftcoat,  and  thick  fhoes  will 
be  of  Angular  fervice: 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afth- 
matic  people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe 
heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  flaarp,  keen 
atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country ; a medium 
between  thefe  is  therefore  to  be  chofen.  The  air 
near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a difliance, , 
provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  tO) 
be  affedled  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  pa-- 
tients  indeed  breathe  eafier  in  town  than  in  the’ 
country;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in. 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  per— 
fons  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought, . 
at  leaft,  to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often^ 
prove  of  great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it; 
ouo-ht  to  travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many' 
afthmatic  perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  en-- 
]oy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance, 
in  the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  (ffc.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  ta  the 
proper  adlion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For 
this  reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as 
much  exercife,  either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a 
carriage,  as  they  can  bear.  | 

MEDICINE.  : 
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MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed 
requires  the  greatefl  expedition,  as  the  difeafe 
often  proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or 
fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound,  a olyfter  ought 
therefore  to  be  adminiflered,  and  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The 
patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand,  or  dry  cloth.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm 
about  the  bread  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations, 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affeiled,  and  warm  cata- 
plafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  patient  mufl; 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may  take  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  tincture  of  caflor  and  faffron 
mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian-tea,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a very  good 
-effeft,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it  were,  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  This  liowever  will  be  more 
fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed. 

In  the  moift  aflhma,  fuch  things  as  promote 
expeftoration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  u fed;  as  the 
fyrup  o.  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  fuch  like. 

A common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymell  of 
fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinna- 
mon-water, may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day ; 
and  four  or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parrs  of  afa- 
foetida  and  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  every 
night  at  bed-time. 

LI3 
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For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  anti- 
fpafmodics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medi- 
cines. The  patient  'may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  paregoric  elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian, 
bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be- 
taken in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fliort,, 
every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off- 
fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is; 
often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  afles  milk;  I have- 
likewife  known  cows  milk  drank  warm  in  the. 
morning  have  a very  good  effeft  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iiTuess 
have  a good  effca  ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the: 
back  or  fide,  and  ftiould  never  be  allowed  to  dry* 
up.  We  ftiall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not: 
only  in  the  afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,. 
hTues  are  extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a fafe 
and  efficacious  remedy;  and  though  they  do  not: 
always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong 
the  patient’s  life. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

he  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear- 


ance dead ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  con- 
tinue to  move.  This  difeale,  by  a little  care, 
might  often  be  prevented,  but  can  feldom  be 
cured.  It  chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a 
grofs  habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and  plendful  diet,  and 
indulge  in  ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline 
of.  life  are  moil  fubjedt  to  the  apoplexy.  It  pre- 
vails mofc  in  winter,  efpecially  in  long  rainy  fea- 
fons,  and  very  low  ftates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe'of  an 

apoplexy  is  a compreflion  of  the  bi  ain,  occafioned 
by  an  effufion  of  blood,  or  a colledion  of  watery 
humours.  The  former  is  called  a fanguine-,  and 
the  latter,  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned 
by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards 
the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  i as  intenfe  ftudy  ; violent  paflions  * *, 


* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  lit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  had  been  thruji  through  her  head,  as  Jhe  ex^ 
^re^tdit.  Afterwards  Ihe  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very 
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viewing  objedls  for  a long  time  obliquely ; wear- 
ing any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich 
and  luxurious  diet ; fuppreffion  of  urine ; fuffer- 
ing  the  body  to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been 
very  hot;  continuing  long  in  a warm  bath;  the 
excelTive  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; 
cxcefs  of  venery ; the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any 
eruption  ; fuffering  ilTues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to 
dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation ; 
a mercurial  falivat;on  pulhed  too  far,  o.r  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head; 
long  expofure  to  exceffive  cold  ; poifonous  ex- 
halations, &‘c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  rnethod  of  cure. — ■ — rThe 
ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs, 
pain  and  fwimming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  me- 
mory ; drowfinels ; noife  in  the  ears  ; the  night- 
mare ; a fpontaneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious 
refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an  apopledlic  make 
obferve  thele  fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a fit,  and  Ihould  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet,  and  open- 
ing medicines. 

t c* 

In  the  fangu.ine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does 
not  die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  -florid, 

low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliflexing,  and 
other  evacuations,  fhe  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight. 
When  her  head  was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated 
blood  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
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the  face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- 
veflels,  efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples, 
are  turgid;  the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are 
prominent  and  fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult, 
and  performed  with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excre- 
ments and  urine  are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly, 
and  the  patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  a vomit- 
ing. . . 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mud 
be  taken  to  leflen  the  force  of  the  circulation  to- 
wards the  head.  The  patient  ffiould  be  kept 
perfedlly  eafy  and  cool.  His  head  ffiould  be 
railed  pretty  high,  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang 
down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be  loofened,  efpe- 
cially about  the  neck,  and  frelh  air  admitted  into 
his  chamber.  His  garters  ffiould  be  tied  pretty 
tight,  by  which  means  the  mdtion  of  the  blood 
from  the  lower  extremities  will  be  retarded.  As 
foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a proper  pofture, 
he  ffiould  be  bled  pretty  freely  in  the  neck  or  arm, 
and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter 
with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  freffi  butter  and  a 
large  fpoonful  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  every  two  hours-,  and  bliftering  plafters 

applied  betwixt  the  ffioulders,  and  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a de- 
?0dion  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tnrtar- 

\yhey, 
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whey,  or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dif- 
folved  in  it.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge, 
as  Glauber’s  falts,  or  manna  diffolved  in  an  in- 
fufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other 
ftrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile 
falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor  any 
thing  that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood 
towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the 
countenance  is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs 
difiicult.  Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceflary  here,  as  in 
the  former  cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be 
performed  once  with  fafety  and  advantage,  but 
fliould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient  Ihould  be 
placed  in  the  fame  pofture  as  directed  above,  and 
fliould  have  bliftering  plafters  applied,  and  re- 
ceive opening  clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges 
are  here  likewile  neceflary,  and  the  patient  may 
drink  ftrong  balm  tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking  fmall  wine- 
whey,  or  an  infufion  of  cardiius  benedi6fcus.  A 
plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a confiderable  time, 
has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apople6lic  fymptoms  proceed  fiom 
opium,  or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  vomits  are  neceflary.  The  patient 
is  generally  relieved  as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged 
the  poifon  in  this  way. 
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Persons  of  an  apopleflic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very 
fpare  and  flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors, 
fpiceries,  and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought 
iikewife  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paffions,-  and 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
head  fliould  be  fliaved,  and  daily  walked  with 
cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  . 
and  never  fuffered  to  continue  long  wet.  The 
belly  mull,  by  all  m.eans,  be  kept  open  either  by 
food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  be  let 
every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  lliould  by  no 
means  be  negledled  •,  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effeft  in 
preventing  an  apoplexy  than  iflues  or  perpetual 
blifters  •,  great  care  however  mull  be  taken  not  to 
fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in 
their  Head.  Apopledlic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  • 
to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their 
heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their 
necks. 
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CHAP.  XLIC 

OF  COSTIVE  NESS. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 
tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac-paffion, 
&’c.  but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency 
of  ftools  which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in 
fome  particular  conffcitutions  may  occafion  dif- 
eafes. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  an  exceffiveheat 
of  the  liver ; drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other 
aftringent  liquors;  too  much  exercife,  efpecially  on 
horfeback  : It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a long 
ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does  not  fufli- 
ciently  llimulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is 
owing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the  inteftines, 
as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it  proceeds 
from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  as  a 
palfy,  fpafms,  tumors,  a cold  dry  ftate  of  the  in- 
teftines, 

Excessive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains 
of  the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  &c.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  per- 
fons,  as  it  generates  wiiid  and  other  grievous 
fymptoms. 
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Persons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  Uvrs 
upon  a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,'  butter,  honey,  and  fugar, 

Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot- 
herbs, are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that 
which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye 
together,  ought  to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  fliould  ate  wheat  bread  alone, 
efpecially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flower.  The 
befl:  bread  for  keeping  the  belly  foluble  is  what  in 
fome  parts  of  England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of 
equal  parts  of  wheat  and  rye;  or  more  commonly 
of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Costiveness  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration  ; as  v/earing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
a-bed,  ^c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  with- 
out doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper 
of  mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality. 
All  ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aflringent  wines,  as 
- port,  claret,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt- 
liquor  that  IS  fine,  and  of  a moderate  flrength,  is 
very  proper.  Eutter-milk,  whey,  and  other  wa- 
tery liquors,  are  likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  diredfs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  coflivcnefs  ought, 
if  poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
4 ufe 
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life  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  con- 
fequences  I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a 
habit  of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  belly 
open,  who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cuffom 
becomes  neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total 
relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  belly  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
medicine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This 


* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream, 
marrow,  fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal 
parts  of  animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midrilF,  &c.  He  like- 
wife  recommends  the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as 
olives,  almonds,  paftaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves ; all  oily 
and  mild  fruits,  as  iigs;  decoaions  of  mealy  vegetables ; thefe 
lubricate  the  inteftines ; fome  faponaceous  fubftances  which 
ftimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and 
water,  unrefined  fugar.  See. 

The  doaor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  pro- 
per  for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conftimtions,  who  are  fub- 
iea  to  aftriaion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate 
when  ftronger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffeaual; 
but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak 
and  lax.  He  likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  arc 
lenitive*,  and  that  even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and 

butter-milk  have  that  effea  ; That  new  milk',  efpecially 

afies  milk,  ftimulates  ftill  more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomacli ; 
and  that  whey  turned  four  will  purge  ftrongly  , That  mo 
garden  fruits  are  likewife  laxative;  and  that  fome  of  diem, 
as  grapes,  will  throw  fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a 
cholera  morbus,  or  incurable  diarrhaa. 
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is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes, 
jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in 
ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife 
be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  dif- 
folved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  lenitive  eleduary  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach;  indi- 
geftion ; the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife  ; grief ; 
fear ; anxiety,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  paffions 
exceflive  heat;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of 
digeftion;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors, 
tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice 
of  an  open  dry  air;  to  take  exercife  daily  on 
horfefeack  or  in  a carriage  ; to  rife  betimes ; and 
to  avoid  all  intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a 
diet  of  eafy  digeftion ; and  ihould  avoid  exceftive 
heat  and  great  fatigue.  , 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in 
diet,  or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it 
oughc  to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  reachings 
fhew  that  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a 
vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle 
purge  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter 
purging  falts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient  ought 
next  to  ufe  an  infufion  in  wine  of  fome  of  the 
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flomachic  bitters  j as  gentian-root,  Peruvian  bark^ 
or  orange-peel.  He  may  alfo  eat  orange-peel  or 
ginger  candied. 

Though  gentle  evacuations  be  neceffary,  all 
flrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  After 
proper  evacuations,  bitter  elixirs,  and  tinflures 
with  aromatics  may  be  ufed.  The  patient  may 
take,  twice  a-day,  a common  fpoonful  of  the 
ftomachic  tin^lure  j or,  if  he  be  coftive,  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  bitter  tindlure  of  rhubarb.  Elixir 
of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft  cafes  of 
indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  .may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tindture 
of  the  bark,  two  drams  of  the  former  to  an  ounce 
of  the  latter,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  in 
wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate-waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe. 
The  falc-water  has  likewife  good  effedls  ; but  it 
muft  not  be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Har- 
rov/gate,  Scarfborotigh,  Moffat,  and  moft  other 
fpav/s  in  Britain,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
We  would  advife  all  who  are  afflidled  with  indi- 
geftion and  want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe 
places  of  public  rendezvous.  The  very  change 
of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company,  will  be  of  fer- 
vice ; not  to  mention  the  exercife,  diftipation, 
/ amufements,  ^c. 
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OF  THE  HE  ART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn  is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenlation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  foihetimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea, 
and  vomiting., 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid 
in  the  ftomach,  &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to 
this  complaint  ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids, 
windy  or  greafy  aliments,  and  ftiould  never  ufe 
violent  exercife  foon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I 
know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the 
heart-burn,  if  they  ride  foon  after  dinner,  pro- 
vided they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented 
liquor ; but  are  never  troubled  with  it  when  they 
have  drunk  rum  or  brandy  and  water  without  any 
fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart- burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  hq 
may  ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any 
other  of  the  ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy. 
Exercife  in  the  open  air  will  likewii'e  be  of  ufe, 
and  every  thing  that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fwcet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a 
glafs  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give 
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eafe.  If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments, 
a dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ilomach  occafions 
the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medi- 
cines. In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifli 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as 
often  as  is  neceflary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fliells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint  water.  But  the  fafeft 
and  beft  abforbent  is  magnefia  alba, ^ This  not  only 
a£ts  as  an  abforbent,  but  llkewife  as  a purgative  •, 
whereas  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind, 
are  apt  to  die  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  ob- 
ftruftions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint 
water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ulual  dofe;, 
but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  larger  quantity 
. when  there  is  occafion. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the 
mofi;  proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carmina- 
tives •,  as  anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  cannelia. 
alba,  cardamom  feeds,  Thefe  may  either  be 

chewed,  or  infufed  in  fpirits  or  wine.  One  of  the 
fafefl:  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tinClure  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  Icfler  cardamom  feeds,  m an 
Englilh  pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  dige  e ^ 
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for  two  or  three  days,  it  muft  be  ftrained,  and  four 
ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft 
ftand  to  digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  dif- 
folved.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  oc- 
cafionally  for  a dofe'. 

I HAVE  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
efpecially  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


P"  ALL  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  tbofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  rhoft  complicated 
and. difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be 
iufficient  to  point  out  their  various  fymptoms. 
They  imitate  almoft ‘every  difeafe  ; and  are  feldom 
alike  in  two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame 
perfon  at  difl’erent  times.  .Proteus-like,  they 
are  continually  changing  ffiape;  and  upon  every 
freffi  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms 
which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they 
only  affeft  the  body  j the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and 
is  often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak  and 
peeviffi.  The  low  fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melan- 
choly, and  ficklenefs  of  temper  which  generally 
attend  nervous  diforders,  induce  many  people  to 
believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind-, 
i)Ut  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confe-quence, 
than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

, CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax 

or  weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nerycJtis  difeafes, 
as  indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much 
' tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleed- 
ing,  purging,  vomiting,  Whatever  hurts  the 

digeftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimilation  of 

the  aliment,  has  likewife  this  effedj  as  long  taft- 
7 ' • ing. 
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ing,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy, 
crude,  or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable 
pofture  of  the  body,  ^5* 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  affedions 
of  the  mind  •,  as  grief,  difappointments,  anxiety,- 
intenfe  ftudy,  &c.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  tkis  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from 
taking  proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  di- 
geftion  is  impaired,  the  nourifhment  prevented, 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the’  fame  etfeds.  I have  known  more  ner- 
vous patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hulband,  a fa- 
vourite child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life, 
than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may  oc- 
eafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want 
of  deep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions, 
vexation, 

SYMPTOMS. — We  fliall  only  mention  fome 
of  the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders, 
as  it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  imprafticable 
taflc  to  point  out  the  whole.  They  generally  begin 
v/ith  windy  inflations  or  diftenflons  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  the  appetite  and  digcftion  are 
ufually  bad  -,  yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon 
craving  for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The 
food  often  turns  four  on  the  ftomach  ; and  the 
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patient  is'  troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water, 
tough  phlegm,  or  a blackilh-coloured  liquor  re- 
fembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating 
pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with 
a rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels. 
The  belly  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly 
bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and 
great  uneafinefs. 

O 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing;  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  fud- 
den  flufliings  of  heat  in  various, parts  of  the  body; 
at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
poured  on  them;  flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs  ; pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel;  the  pulfe  very  variable, 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  figh- 
ings  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball 
or  lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
.convulfive  laughing ; the  fleep  is  unlound,  and 
feldom  refrefhing;  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled' 
with  the-  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafe's,  the  patient  is  molefled: 
with  headachs,  cramps,  and  fixt  pains  in  various’ 
parts  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and 
often  affefled  with  pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a’ 
noife  in  the  ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing;, 
in  fhort,  the  whole  animal  fundions  are  impaired. 
The  mind  is  difturbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occafions. 
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and  is  hurried  into  the  mod  perverfe  commotions, 
inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence, 

The  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations, 
and  extravagant  fancies-,  the  memory  becomes, 
weak,  and  the  reafon  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charafteriftic  of  this  difeafe 
than  a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders 
thefe  unhappy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevift, 
fickle,  impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phy- 
fician  to  another-,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they 
feldom  reap  any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they 
have  not  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  any  ^e 
courfe  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  effeas. 
They  are  likewife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour 
under  difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and 
are  very  angry  if  anyone  attempts  to  fet  them  right, 
or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

regimen. Perfons  afflifted  with  ner- 

vous difeafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food 
fliould  be  folid  and  nourifliing,  but  of  eafy  di- 
geftion.  Fat  meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurt- 
ful. All  excefs  Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  They 
ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can 
bafily  digeft  ; but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak 
and  faint  between  meak,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of 
bread,  and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  flippers 
are  to  be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  en- 
feebles the  body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it  ftrengthens  the 
Ilomach,  and  promotes  digeflion.  Wine  and  wa- 
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ter  IS  a very  proper  drink  at  meals : but  if  wine 
lours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer 
better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm 
liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  i^c. 
People  may  find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they 
weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above 
all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever 
immediate  eafe  the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe 
of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the 
malady,  and  prove  certain  poifons  at  laft.  Thefe 
cautions  are  the  more  neceffary,  as  moft  nervous 
people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpi- 
rits ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  fall  a 
vidlim. 

Exercise  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horftback  is  generally 
efteemed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole 
body,  without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome 
patients,  however,  with  whom  walking  agreed 
better,  and  others  who  were  moft  benefited  by 
riding  in  a carriage.  Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that 
which  he  finds  moft  beneficial.  Long  lea- voyages 
have  an  excellent  effe6l  ^ and  to  thofe  who  can 
afford  to  take  them,  and  have  fufficient  refolution, 
we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this  courfe. 
Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of  new  ob- 
jcdts,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great  tendency 
to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this  reafon  a 

long 
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long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more  ad- 
vantage than  riding  Hiort  journeys  near  home. 

A COOL  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Nothing 'tends  more 
to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that 
which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in 
fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or 
bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by 
wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  Ikin. 

This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and 
defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  im- 
preffions,  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjed, 
upon  every  fudden  changq  from  warm  to  cold 
weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a 
fleih-brulh.,  or  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewifs 
beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpi- 
ration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought 
to  rife  early,  and  take  exerciie  before  breakfaft,  as 
lying  too  long  a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids. 

They  ought  likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofiible;  as  nothing 
^hurts  the  nervous  fyfiiem,  or  weakens  the  cligetlivc 
powers  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes 

are  feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms 
may  fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s 
life  rendered,  at  leaft,  more  comfortable,  by  pro- 
per medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative, 

and 
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and  fliould  never  fuffer  his.bdly  to  be  long  bound. 
All  ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to 
be  avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  gene- 
rally I'een  an  infiifion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in 
brandy  anfwer  very  well.  This  may  be  made  of 
any  ftrcngth,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the 
patient  finds  necefiary.  Vfhen  digeftion  is  bad, 
or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  weak,  an  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fvfiem  than  cold  bathing.  This  praftice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  ef- 
i'cdis  ; but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  • 
obftructed,  or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is. 
improper.  The  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are: 
fummer  and  autumn.  It  will  be  fufficient,  efpe- • 
dally  for  perfons  of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the* 
cold  bath  three  or  four  times  a-week.  If  the* 
patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels  chilly  for  ai 
long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicled  with  wind,  I have  always ^ 
obferved  the  greatefl  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of. 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 

* Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root,  orange- 
peel  and  coriander- feed,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  thefe  ingre- 
dients be  all  bruifed  in  a mortar,  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of 
brandy  or  whilky,  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of 
water  an  hour  before  breakfalf,  dinner  and  fupper. 
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a-ilay,  in  a glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels 
wind/  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes 

digeftion. 

Opiates  are  greatly  extolled  in  theie  maladies; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeale,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely 

neceflary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders;  but  whoever  wifties  for  a 
thorough  cure  muft  expeft  it  from  regimen  alone; 
we  (hall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medi- 
cines, and  again  recommend  the  ftndteft  attention 

to  DIET,  AIR,  EXERCISE,  and  AMUSEMENTS. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or 
weaknefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties 
of  life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  ter- 
minates in  abfolute  macinefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  a licre- 

ditary  difpofition  •,  intenle  thinking,  efpecially 
where  the  mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedl; 
violent. paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love, 
fear,  joy,  grief, over- weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It 
niay  alfo  be  octafioned  by  excefiive  venery  •,  nar- 
cotic 
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cotic  or  flupcfaclive  poifons ; a fedentary  life  j 
i'olitude;  the  fupprefTion  of  ciiftomary  evacuations; 
acute  fevers,  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will 
change  melancholy  into  madnefs  ; and  exceflive 
cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will 
force  the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all 
the  fymptoms  of  madnefs.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily'affimilated ; from 
a callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of  the'  brain, 
or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all  which  we 
may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of  religion. 

SYMPTOM  S. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous ; watchful ; fond 
of  folitude;  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inqui- 
fitive;  felicitous  about  trifles;  fometimes  niggardly,  - 
and  at  other  times  prodigal.  The  belly  is  gene- 
rally bound  ; the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity ; the  itomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind; 
the  complexion  pale;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak. 

■’  The  functions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  per- 
verted, in  fo  much  that  the  patient  often  imagines 
himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  fome  other  animal. 
Some  have  imagined  their  bodies  were  made  .of 
«lafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances,  and  were  afraid 
^to  move  left  they  flmuld  be  broken  to  pieces.  The 
unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlds  carefully 
' watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  miler- 
able  life. 

When 
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When  the  dileafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrii£lion  of 
ciiftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  erup- 
tions, the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  tncnfcs^  fometimes 
carry  off  this  difeafe* 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  confiff 

chiefly  of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening 
quality.  Animal  food,  elpecially  faked  or  fmoke- 
dried  fifli  or  flefli,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All 
kinds  of  fhell-fifli  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared 
with  onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  generates 
thick  blood,  are  likewife  improper.  All  kind  of 
fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eat  with  advan- 
tage. Boerhaave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who, 
by 'a  long  ufe  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruits, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity 
of  black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is 
water,  whey,  or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient 
it  may  be  ate  freely,  or  his  drink  may  be  fweet- 
ened  v/ith  it.  Infuflons  of  balm-leaves,  penny- 
royal, the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers 
of  the  lime-tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  pa- 
tient fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in 
tlie  open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  dif- 
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folve  the  vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftrucHons, 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecre- 
tions.  Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with 
a diminiflied  perfpiration  ; all  means  ought  there- 
fore to  be  ufed  to  promote  that  neceflfary  and  falu- 
tary  difcharge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  dire6t 
tendency  to  increafe  the  difeafe  than  confining  the 
patient  to  a clofe  apartment.  Were  he  forced  to 
ride  or  walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every  day, 
it  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  his  diforder : 
but  it  would  have  ftill  a better  effecft,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging, 
hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  Cfc.  both  the  body  and 
mind  would  be  exercifed.,.  A long  journey,  or  a 
voyage,  efpecially  into  a warmer  climate,  with 
agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy  ef- 
fedls.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftricT;  attention 
to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of  cure 
than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plying 
him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

great  regard  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
die  patient  is  in  a low  Hate,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements, 
as  entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  Cfc.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melan- 
choly among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
ftory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a very 
rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the 
mind  fo  efie61:ually  as  applications  to  the  mind  it- 

felf,  the  moft  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  i he. 

patient's 
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patient’s  company  ought  likewife  to  confift  of  Rich 
perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this 
Rare  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  aversions 
againlf  particular  perfons  •,  and  the  very  fight  of 
fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftrad  their  minds, 
and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  ne- 
cefiary.  In  this  cafe  he  muft:  be  bled,  and  have 
his  belly  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as 
manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  folublc 
tartar.  I have  feen  the  iaft  have  very  happy  ef- 
feds.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an 
ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel  every-day,  for 
fundry  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffary. 
More  or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  ope- 
rates. Vomits  have  likewife  a good  elfed-,  but 
they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  othcrwife  they  will  not 
operate. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed 
in  this  cafe  v/ith  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half 
a dram  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit 
upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made 
into  pills  with  gum  afafcctida  and  Ruffian  caftor, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  direded.  If 
mulk  is  to  be  adminiftereci,  a fcruple  or  twenty- 
five  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  honey  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  me- 
dicines 
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dicines  fhould  be  adminiftered  at  onCe;  but  which- 
ever of  them  is  given,  muft  be  duly  perfifted  in, 
otherwife  no  benefit  can  be  expected. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this 
difeafe  to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  fome 
outward  applications  which  fometimes  do  good  j 
the  principal  of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm 
bathing.  Ifiues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  they  generally  have  the  beft  effefl  near 
the  fpine.  The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  drefling  them  with  the  mild 
bliftering  ointment,  and  keeping  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  orrice  peas  in  them.  The  mofl: 
proper  place  for  a feton  is  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades ; and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direflion  of  the  fpine. 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or 
motion,  or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  part  affeffed.  A palfy  of 
the  heart,  lun-gs,  or  any  part  necefiary  for  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affeds  the  ftomach,  the  intef- 
tines,  or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If 
the  face  be  afteded,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhews, 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When 
the  part  affeded  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  wafies 
away,  or  when  the  judgment  and  memory  begin 
to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hopes  of  a cure. 
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CAUSES. The  immediate  caufeof  pairy 

is  whatever  prevents  the  Regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part 
of  the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing 
caiifes  are  various,  as  drunkennefs  j wounds  of  the 
brain,  or  fpinal  marrow ; prefflire  upon  the  brain 
or  nerves  ■,  very  cold  or  damp  air ; the  fupprefiion 
of  cuftomary  evacuations ; fudden  fear ; want  of 
exercife ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem* 
as  drinking  much  tea  *,  or  coffee,  fsfc.  The  palfy 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves 
themfelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arfenick,  c. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and 
have  his  belly  kept  open  by  fharp  clyfters  or  pur^ 
gative  medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  muft 
be  purfued.  The  diet  muft  be  warm  and  atte- 
nuating, confifting  chiefly  of  fpicy  and  aromatic 
vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-radifli,  The 

drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or 
brandy  and  water.  Friftion  with  the  flefli  brufl'), 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt 
the  nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm 
water  would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  fecms  to 
be  a millake.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm 
milk  and  water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences  5 
yet  the  fame  quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  fliake  for 
twenty-four  hours. 
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or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  cfpeclally 
on  the  parts  afFedled.  Bliftering  plafters  may  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  affedled  parts  with  advan- 
tage. When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
' rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve- 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One 
of  the  belt  external  applications  is  eleflricity.  The 
fliocks  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affefled  •, 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 
weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered.  Caspha- 
lic  .fnulr,  qr  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient 
fneeze,  is  likewife  ufeful.  Some  pretend  to  have 
found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affefted 
with  nettles ; but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
ways  preferable  to  bliltering.  If  the  tongue  be 
affefted,  the  patient  may.  gargle  his  mouth  fre- 
quently with  brandy  and  muftard ; or  he  may  hold 
a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palfy- 
drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender..  The  wild 
valerian  root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage- 
leaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
o-iven  in  a elafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If  the ; 
patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  fal 
'volatile  oleoftm^  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tinfture  of  caflor,  each  half  an  ounce  ; mix  thefe 
together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  - 
of  wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table- 

fpoonful  of  muflard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very 
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good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  like  wile  to 
chew  cinnamon  bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpice- 
ries. 

ExePvCISe  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
palfy,  but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
flsin-,  and,  if  pofllble,  fliould  remove  into  a warmer 
climate. 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 


The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
ienfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down^ 
and  is  affefted  with  violent  convulflve  motions. 
Children,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately 
brought  up,  are  mofl;  fubjedl  to  it.  It  more  fre- 
quently attacks  men  than  women,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks 
children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  per- 
fon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult} 
but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pefled.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fliort  fpace, 
and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  ; but 
■ if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profpedt  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymp* 

tom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  In  his 
fleep. 


CAUSES.  —The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  he* 
reuitary.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of 
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the  mother  v/hen  with  child ; from  blows,  bruifcs-j 
or  wounds  on  the  head ; a colledlion  of  water, 
blood,  or  ferous  humours  in  the  brain*,  a polypus*, 
tumours  or  concretions  within  the  Ikull;  exceffive 
drinking*,  intenfe  ftudy*,  excefs  of  venery*,  worms*, 
teething*,  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations; 
too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion  *,  violent  paflions 
or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  i^c.\  hyfte- 
ric  affedtions  *,  contagion  received  into  the  body, 
as  the  infeftion  of  the  fmall-pox,  meaQes,  Sc. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  fit  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the 
head  *,  dulnefs ; giddinefs  *,  noife  in  the  ears  *,  dim- 
nefs  of  fight;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  difiurbed 
deep  *,  difficult  breathing  *,  the  bowels  are  inflated 
with  wind;  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but 
thin ; the  complexion  is  pale  ; the  extremities  are 
cold,  and  the  patient  often ‘feels  as  it  were  a ftream 
of  cold  air  afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  un-  • 
ufual  noife ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  • 
palms  of  the  hands*,  his  eyes  are  diftorted*,  he* 
ftarts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth;  his  extremities 
are  bent  or  twilled  various  ways;  he  often  dif- 
charo-es  his  feed,  urine,  and  foeces  involuntarily 
and  is  quite  dellitute  of  all  fenfe  and  realbn.  Afterr 
the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he 
complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain 
of  his  head  *,  but  has  no  remembrance  of  what 
happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 
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FALLING  SICKNESS. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive 
heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  in  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination. 
It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes 
as  any  other  malady ; and  its  cure  may  often  be 
effefted  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poffible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their 
diet  fhould  be  light  but  nouriffiing.  They  ought 
to  drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwines  fiefh, 
water-fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vege- 
tables, as  cabbage,  nuts,  i^c.  I hey  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  ail 
violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear, 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe-,  but  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either 
of  heat  or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  Hand- 
ing upon  precipices,  riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch 
like  •,  as  any  thing  that  makes  him  giddy,  is  apt 
to  occafion  a fit. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there 
be  reafon  to  fear  an  obftruftion  in  the  brain,  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When 
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the  difeafe  is  occahoned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cufto- 
mary  evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  muft  be  re- 
ftored;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  place.  Iffues  or  fetons,  in  this 
cafe,  have  often  a very  good  effe6l.  When  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
worms,  proper  medicines  muft  be  ufed  to  kill  or 
carry  off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  teething,  the  belly  fhould  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a 
bliftering  plafter  may  be  put  betwixt  the  fhoulders. 
The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epilep- 
tic fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or 
meafles,  c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds 
from  a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is 
not  to  be  expeded.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debi- 
bility,  or  fOo  great  an  irritability  -of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian 
bark,  preparations  of  fteel,  Sc,* 

COLEBATCH 

• Fuller  recommends  the  following  eleftuary  as  a mcjl  excel. 

‘ lent  anti-epileptic.  Take  Jefuits.  bark  in  powder  three  ounces, , 
Virginian  fnake-root  powdered  one  ounce,  as  much  fyrup  of 
pTony  or  cloves  as  is  fufficicnt  to  form  it  into  a foft  electuary. . 
■phe  dofe  to  an  adult  is*  a dram,  or  about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg, 
jnorning  and  evening.  It  muft  be  continued  for  three  or  four  r 
months,  and  afterwards  repeated,  three  or  four  days  before 
the  new  and  full  moon,  for  fome  time. 

' Mead  likewife  recommends  an  eleftuaryof  a fimilar  nature 
for  the  epilepfy,  only  he  ufes  Valerian-root  in  place  of  the 
1,,  . fnake-root. , 
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CoLEBATCH  fays,  that  the  mifletoe  cures  an  epi- 
lepfy  as  certainly  as  the  Peruvian  bark  does  an  in- 
termittent fever.  The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  half  a 
dram  of  the  powder,  four  times  a-day,  drinking 
after  it  a draught  of  a ftrong  infuhon  of  the  fame 
plant.  Though  this  medicine  has  not  been  found 
to  aniwer  the  high  encomiums  \Vhich  have  been 
paired  upon  ir,  yet  in  obftinate  epileptic  cafes  it 
deferves  a trial.  It  mult  however  be  ufed  for  a con- 
fiderable  time,  in. order  to  produce  any  falutary 
effects. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  ^ 
the  fame  quantity  of  faftitious  cinnabar,  may  be 
made  up  into  a bolus  and  taken  every  night  and 
morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by 
eleflricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convullion 
fits  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St. 

fnake-root.  It  muft  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above. 

The  patient  ought  always  to  be  bled,  and  to  take  a purge  or 
two  before  he  begins  to  ufe  ihefe  medicines.  They  will  like- 
vvife  have  a better  eflefl  if  the  patient  drinks  a tea-cupful  of  the 
decoftion  of  guaiacum  after  each  dofe.  It  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing two  oupces  of  guaiacum  (havings,  and  one  ounce  of  raifins 
of  the  fun  ftoned,  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Strain 
the  liquor,  and  afterwards  let  it  Hand  to  fettle,  then  pour  oiF 
the  clear  from  the  feces. 
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Vitus’s  dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with 
ftrange  motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the 
common  people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the 
effects  of  witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured 
by  repeated  bleedings  and  purges ; and  afterwards 
ufing  the  medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epi- 
lepfy,  viz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  Cff. 
Chalybeate-waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in 
this  cafe.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular 
fervice,  and  ought  never  to  be  neglefted  when  the 
patient  can  bear  it. 

OFTHEHICC\rp. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  afr 
feftion  of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from 
any  caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or 
drinking i from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach;  poifons; 
inflammations  or  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  ftomach, 
inteftines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vif- 
cera.  In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers, 
a hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of 
aliment  that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a 
draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpiri- 
tous  liquor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be 
the  caufe,  plenty’ of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank, 
as  has  been  formerly  recommended.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from’ an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it 
js  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the  cooling  reg,- 
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pien  muft  be'obferved.  The  patient  nouft  be  bled, 
and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits 
of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  Flis  ftomach  mull; 
likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  wa> 

ter  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
piortihcation,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  fucceed.  If  the  hiccup  be  a primary  difeafe,  and 
proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a 
pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be 
of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  car- 
minative medicines,  direded  for  the  heart-burn, 
muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aro- 
matic and  antifpafmodic  medicines.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  is  rnufk-,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  re- 
peated occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife  of  fer- 
yice-,  but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  la- 
vender, or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindure,  may 
be  taken  frequently.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial;  as  the  ftomach  plafter, 
pr  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edin- 
burgh or  London  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach. 
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I LATELY  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft 
a conftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was 
frequently  flopped  by  the  ufe  of  muflc,  opium, 
•wine,  and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, but  always  returned.  Nothing  however 
gave  the  patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brifk  fmall  beer. 
By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often 
kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than 
could  be  done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines. 
The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with  a vomiting 
of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon 
opening  the  body,  a large  fchirrous  tumour  was 
found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the 
flomach. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliflance. 
It  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  efpecially  the  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  feme  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  camomile  tea,  to  clean  his  flomach.  After 
this,  if  he  has  been  coflive,  a laxative  clyfter  mufl 
be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
belt  wayof  adminiftering  it,  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or 
feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a clyfter  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more 
y certain 
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certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the 
pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  vio- 
lence, after  the  effeds  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are 
over,  another,  with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of 
opium,  may  be  given-,  and  every  four  or  five 
hours  a bolus  with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufic, 
and  half  a dram  of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water;  or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  fnould 
be  conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen 
thefe  produce  the  moft  happy  effects.  The  ano- 
dyne balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  af- 
fefted  and  an  antihyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it, 
for  fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to 
prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach, fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the 
weaknefs  of  the  patient  makes  it  improper.  When 
the  pain  or  cramps  proceed  from  a fupprefiion  of  , 
the  menfes,  bleeding  is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing 
to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  fpirits  or  fome 
of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Bliftering  plafters 
ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  applied  to  the 
ancles.  1 have  often  feen  violent  cramps  and  pains 
of  the  ftomach  removed  by  covering  it  with  a 
plafter  of  Venice  treacle. 
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In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep, 
imagines  he  feels  an  uncommon  opprefiion  or 
weight  about  his  bread  or  ftomach,  which  he 
can  by  no  means  fhake  off.  He  groans,  and  fome- 
times  cries  out,  though  oftener  he  attempts  to 
Ipeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  imagines  himfelf 
engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in  danger  of  being 
killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot. 
Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on 
fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a 
river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling  over  a preci- 
pice, and  the  dread  of  being  dallied  to  pieces  fud- 
denly  awakes  him. 

N 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  too  much  blood ; from  a ftagnation  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  lungs,  ^c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous 
affection,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigedion.  Hence 
we  find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a 
fedentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moll  commonly 
affli£led  with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when 
ate  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after. 
Wind  is  likewife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  thofe  who  ^re  afliicded 
with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep 
thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprefles  the 
mind,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided. 
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As  perfons  affliaed  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally  moan,  or  make  feme  noife  in  the  fit,  they 
ihould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon 
as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  gene- 
rally found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time, 
prevent  this  difeafe.  That,  however,  is  a bad 
cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes  its  effect.  We  wodd 
rather  have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of 
food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife 
through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken  early, 
than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs  of 
pepper  mint- water  will  often  promote  digeftion  as 
much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  anft  is  much  fafer. 
After  a perfon  of  weak  digeftion  hovevei  has  ate 
flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  neceflary  •,  in  this 
-cafe  we  would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper 
medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  laight-mare,  ought  to  take  a 
purge  frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  very  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe 
indeed  are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended 
to ; but  when  wholly  negle6ted,  or  improperly 
treated,  they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes 
fatal.  ^ 

The 
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The  general  caufes  of  fwooning  are,  fuddeii 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat;  breathing  air  that  is. 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great 
fatigue ; exceffive  weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood  ; long 
falling ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  pahions  or 
affeftions  of  the  mind. 

^ It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  -have  been 
long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a 
fwoon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care 
not  to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  afer’ 
they  have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  ap- 
proach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink 
any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negle<5ling 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought 
immediately  to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment; 
to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and 
elbows,  and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled 
with  vinegar.  He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell 
to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of 
water,  if  he  can  fwa]low,  with  about  a third  part 
of  vinegp  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  bleed-  the  patient,  and  afterwards 
to  give  him  a clyfler. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its 
elafticity  or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who 
■ - tefplre 
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refpire  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit. 
They  are,  in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo 
frequent  in  all  crowded  aflemblies,  efpecially  in 
hot  feafons.  Such  fits  however  muft  be  confidered 
as  a kind  of  temporary  death  •,  and,  to  the  weak 
and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal.  They 
ought  therefore  with  the  utmofl:  care  to  be  guarded 
againft.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious. 
Let  alfembly  rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  puolic 
refort,  be  large  and  well  ventilated ; and  let  the 
weak  and  delicate  avoid  fiich  places,  particularly 
in  warm  feafons. 

A PERSON  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation, ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  *,  his 
temples  fliould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or 
brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falls  held  to  his 
nofe.  He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his 
head  low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other 
cordial,  poured  into  his  mouth,  as  foon  as  he  is 
able  to  fwallow  it.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafoetida  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, ^c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weak- 
nefs  or  exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after 
great  fatigue,  long  falling,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the 
like,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous 
cordials,  as  jellies,  wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  fsfc. 
Thefe  however  muft  be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall 

quantities. 
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quantities,  and  incrcafed  gradually  as  the  patien 
is  able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  tov| 
lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  M 
head  low,  and  fhould  have  frefli  air  admitted  into  y 
his  chamber.  His  food  Ihould  confift  of  nourilli- 
ing  broths,  fago -gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and 
other  things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe 
things  are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that 
can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to  a 
bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce,  or  fpirits  of 
hartfliorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm 
brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafTions  or  affe£lions  of  the  mind, 
the  patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made 
to  fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to 
himfelf  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade, 
or  balm  tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throw- 
ing in  an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This 
praftice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of 
a full  habit-,  but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  deli- 
cate, or  fubjeft  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dan- 
o-erons'^The  proper  method  w'ith  fuch  people  is 
to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial 
j S 
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and  ftiimilating  medicines,  as  volatile  lalts,  Hun- 
gary water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tindlure  of  caftor, 
^c. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AND  HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  diforders,  which  may  juftly  be  reckoned 
the  reproach  of  medicine.  We  would  have  treated 
of  them  at  greater  length,  but  for  this  reafon, 
that  they  aredifeafes  which  nobody  chufes  to  own-, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  better  if  their  names  were 
never  mentioned.  One  cannot  tell  a lady  fhe  is 
hyfteric,  without  affronting  her;  nor  fay  that  a 
gentleman  is  hypochondriac,  without  in  fome  mca- 
fure  infinuating  that  he  is  mad, 'or  at  lead  whim- 
fical.  But  although  thefe  names  were  liable  to  no 
fuch  unfavourable  acceptation,  tliey  are  by  no 
means  proper,  and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be 
difcontinued. 

Physicians  are  not  more  at  a lofs  to  account 
tor  the  iymptoms  of  thefe  diforders  than  to  pre- 
Icribe  medicines  for  removing  them.  I'here  are 
indeed  fo  many  nervous  antidotes  daily  pulfed 
away,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  think  jio  perfon 
could  long  labour  under  any  difeale  ot  this  nature* 
But,  alas!  whoever  trufts  to  thefe,  will  be  fure  to 
meet  with  a difappointment.  Nervous  difeafcs 
proceed  either  from  difagreeable  affcdlions  of  the 
mind,  or  from  errors  in  the  regimen,  and  can 
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only  be  cured  by  removing  the  one,  or  redifying 
the  other. 

Though  this  truth  is  well  known  to  phyficians, 
yet  they  are  often  obliged  to  difguife  it.  Patients 
who  labour  under  nervous  difeafes,  are  generally 
very  fond  of  medicine  •,  and  when  they  are  not 
fwallowing  drugs,  they  think  themfelves  neglefted. 
For  this  reafon  the  do6lor  muft  either  give  medi- 
cine, or  lay  his  account  with  being  difmiffed.  No- , 
thing  indeed  is  more  charafleriftic  of  the  difeafe, 
than  an  inclination  to  confuk  new  phyficians. 
Hence  few  perfons  of  fortune  who  are  nervous,  fail 
to  confuk  every  phyfician  they  meet  with.  Nor 
do  they  flop  here;  but  generally  take  the  advice  of 
every  cjuack  and  old  woman,  however  ignorant . 
or  contemptible : but,  though  fond  of  advice, 
they  feldom  follow  it  fo  long  as  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  it.  Fickle  and  unfteady,  they  fly  from  one- 
thing  to  another,  till  at  length,  tired  out  with; 
difappointments,  and  defpairing  of  relief,  they 
fink  under  a load  of  calamities. 

Would  fuch  perfons,  inftead  of  hunting  after; 
medicines,  and  flying  from  one  phyfician  to  an- 
other, perfifl;  fteadily  in  a proper  plan  of  regimen, 
they  might  often  render  life  tolerably  eafy,  and: 

fometimes  even  agreeable*.  This  however  re- 
quires : 


* It  were  to  be  wiflied,  in  difeafes  where  the  cure  depends  i 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours,  that  no  medicines 
were  prefcribed  at  all.  Wherever  phyficians  order  medmine, 
patients  will  trull  to  it;  and,  when  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  ten 
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quires  more  refolutiop  than  moft  people  are 
mafters  of.  They  will  fwallow  a drug  becaufe  it 
is  fqpn  ov.er,  and  they  exped  immediate  relipf 
from  it  j but  can  by  no  tpeans  think  qf  purfuing 
a plan  that  requires  patierice  and  perfeverance, 
and  which  perhaps  ftrikes  at  the  rqot  of  Ibme  of 
their  moft  darling  enjoyments. 

The  general  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes  having  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  under  the  general  title 
of  nervous  diforders,  we  lhall  npt  repeat  them.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  fiom 
whatever  fource  thefe  difqrders  may  fpring,  their 
principal  feat  feems  to  be  the  alimentary  canal,  at 
leaft  moft  of  their  fymptoms  arife  fro.m  thence : 

I as  flatulence  •,  indigeftion*,  naufea  and  vomiting  j 
the  hyfteric  globe;  cramps  of  the  ftomach, 

All  thefe  fhew  a weak  and  relaxed  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines;  to  which,  if  we  add  an  over- 
degree of  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  we 
fliall  be  able  to  account  for  moft  of  the  fymptoms 
denominated  nervous,  hyjteric,  or  hypochondriac. 
This  view  of  nervous  difcafes  plainly  points  out 
the  intentions  of  cure,  viz.  to  ftrengthen  the  nerves, 
and  promote  the  digeftion.  But  as  this  can  only 
be  done  by  labour,  fimple  food,  and  free  air,  we  muft 


to  one  but  their  own  endeavours  are  negledled.  The  phy- 
fician  therefore,  who  has  fo  much  hardinefs  and  honefty  as  to 
give  advice  without  medicine,  is,  in  many  cafes,  the  moft 
likely  to  perform  a cure,  as  it  puts  the  patient  upon  exert- 
ing his  own  powers;  which  he  will  never  do  fo  long  as  he  has 
any  faith  in  medicine. 
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again  beg  leave  to  recommend  an  attention  to  thefc.. 
The  lazy, the  indolent,  and  the  luxurious, will  defpife- 
this  advice;  but  fuch  are  incurable,  and  deferve; 
to  fiiffer.  I have  known  the  moft  obftinate  ner-- 
vous  difeafes  cured  by  labour,  but  never  knew/ 
them  yield  to  medicine.  Some  of  their  fymptomsi 
may  indeed  for  a,  time  be  mitigated  by  it,  but  that: 
is  all  it  can  do. 

The  perfons  moft  liable  to  thefe  diforders  are,, 
the  lazy,  the  luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the." 
fedentary.  For  the  two  firft  of  thefe  clafles  we." 
ihall  preferibe  nothing,  as  the  cure  is  in  their  owm 
power ; and  to  the  third  we  can  only  recommend: 
hope,  amufements,  &c.  The  fourth,  however,, 
merits  our  further  attention,  both  becaufe  it  com- 
prehends a great  number  of  the  ufeful  part  of- 
mankind,  and  likewife  becaufe  it  is  often  out  off 
their  power  to  alter  their  fituation.  Many  of 
them  might  however  do  a great  deal,  if  they  would.: 
For  example^ithe  clergy  are  almoft  to  a man  hy- 
pochondriac, and  often  poor,  yet  think  it  much 
below  them  to  labour.  I have  been  able  to  per- 
fuade  fome  of  them  to'  threfli,  Cfc.  others  to  dig;, 
nor  did  fuch ‘ever  fail  to  get  well.  Let  the  reft' 
follow  thei^jiilxample,  or  take  exercife  in  what: 
./way  they  iPafe.  As  to  indolent  girls,  who  are 
cat  up  with  %"yfterj^  fits  merely  becaufe  they  will 
not  work,  I fecffl^eafon  why  they  fhould  not  be 
fent  to  the  workhoufe,  and  put  upon  hard  labour.  I 
r-.-^Tf^^would  be  both  a benefit  to  themfelves  and 
*'^tiTe  fociety  to  which  they  belong. 

Those,  ! 
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Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exer- 
cile,  but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the 
houfe,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture, 
really  deferve  our  pity.  We  have,  in  a former 
part  of  the  book,  endeavoured  to  lay  down  fome 
rules  for  their  condudt and  fhall  only  add,  that 
where  thefe  cannot  be  complied  with,  or  fail  of 
having  the  defired  effed,  their  intention  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  anfwered  by  the  following  me- 
dicines, viz.  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitters  j 
preparations  of  ileel;  afafoetidaj  elixir  of  vitriol; 
infufions  of  Valerian-root,  penny-royal,  The 

various  ways  of  preparing  and  ufing  thefe  has 
I already  been  pointed  out. 

♦ Some  people  will  think  it  ftrange  that  we  (hould  recom- 
I mend  labour  to  the  clergy  ; but  they  ought  to  confider  that 
I the  regulations  of  fociety  can  never  alter  the  laws  of  our 
I nature  ; and,  if  man  muji  either  labour  or  he  Jick,  furely  no  fet 
of  men  have  any  title  to  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

! The  monkilli  notion  that  a clergyman  ought  rather  to  beg  than 
; dig,  has  more  bad  confequences  than  we  chufe  to  name.  It 
muil  however  be  acknowledged,  that  a clergyman  who  has 
the  charge  of  a parifh  may  find  fufficient  exercife,  if  he  chufcs 
to  take  it,  without  either  thrcfhing,  digging,  or  plowing. 
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Every  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  he 

J : 


acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons, 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  ef- 
fefts  are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to 
admit  of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the 
afliftance  of  phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great 
degree  of  medical  knowledge  is  here  neceflary  ; 
the  remedies  for  moft  poifons  being  generally  at 
hand,  or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  com- 
mon prudence  needful  in  the  application  of  them. . 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured! 
by  fome.  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  don^t 
much  hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing; 
for  the  patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular 
antidote  to  that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken. » 
Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  their 
ftomach,  without  exception,  depends  chiefly  on. 
difeharging  them  as  foon  as  polTible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  curcc 
are  more  obvious  than  in  this.  Poifon  is  feldom 
long  in  the  ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs, . 
with  an  inclination  ta  vomit.  This  ftiews  plainly 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfer 
dieftates  to  every  man,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been 
taken  into  the  ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it 
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ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  ^ 
duly  regarded,  the  danger  arifing  from  poifons. 
n,i.,ht  generally  be  avoided.  The  method  pt 
prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means  are  in  the 
bands  of  every  m^n. 

We  (hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  pre- 
vailed among-  ignorant  people  in  different  ages 
with  regard  to  poifons  •,  neither  fhall  we  mention 
the  boSted  antidotes  which  have  been  recom- 
mended either  for  preventing  or  obviating  their 
effedls;  but  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing 
out  the  poifons  moft  common  in  this  country,  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confe- 

quences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
I table,  or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
I corrofive  quality  •,  as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrqfive 
fublimate  of  mercury, 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  ftupefaftive  quality,  as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night- lhade, 
i^c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infec- 
tion either  by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is 
very  different  from  the  former,  and  only  pro- 
duces its  effeds  when  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound, 
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mineral  poisons. — AiTenic  is  the  moft 
common  of  this  clafs  ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effeds  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  relpeft  to  it,  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  Itomach  and  bowels,  an  intolerable  thirll:, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and 
throat  feel  rough  and  dry ; and,  if  proper  help  be 
not  loon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is  feized  with 
great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black  vo- 
mits, foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines,  which  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firfl;  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the 
patient  fliould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk 
and  falad  pil  till  he  vomits  j or  he  may  drink 
warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  brotlis  are  like- 
wife  proper,  provided  tjiey  can  be  got  ready  in 
time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter 
may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  tlie  milk  or  water. 
Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  incli- 
nation to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank 
eight  or  ten  Englifli  quarts  before  the  vomiting 
ceafed  •,  and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking 
while  one  particle  of  tlie  pojfon  remains  in  the 
ilomach. 

Tijese  oily  or  fat  fubi''v*^<^  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blJ!l>fi^\e  acrimony  of  the 
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poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  j but 
if  they  Ihould  not  make  the  perlbn  vomit,  half  a 
dram  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
inuft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel 
or.  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water 
which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife'be  ex-' 
cited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half 
a dram  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  mufl  be  adminiflered.  . 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil 
jmift  be  very  frequently  thrown  up  j and  the  pa- 
tierit  mufl:  drink  emollient  decoftions  of  barley, 
oatmeal,  marlk mallows,  and  I'lich  like.  He  mufl; 
likewife  take  an  infufion  of  , fennaand  manna,  a 
folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  purga- 
tive. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  pa- 
tient ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch 
things  as  are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  ; to 
abftain  from  flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to 
live  upon  milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and 
other  fpoon-meats  of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink 
fhould  be  barley-water,  linfeed  tea,  or  infufions  of 
any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  a.,  . often  a kind  of  flupidity 
or  folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons 

muft 
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muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet 
the  danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are 
difcharged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a caiiftic  or  cor- 
rohve  nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  and  in- 
flame the  bowels  than  mineral  fubftances-,  no  time 
however  ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  expelled 
the  ftomach. 

Opium,  being,  frequently  taken  by  miftake, 
merits  particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medi- 
cine both  in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is 
indeed  a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in  proper 
quantity,  but  as  an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poi- 
fon,we  fliail  point  out  its  common  offers,  together 
with  the  method  of  cure. 

Too  great  a quantity  of  opium  generally  oc- 
caflons  great  drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other 
apoplecftic  fymptoms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has 
fo  freat  an  inclination  to  fteep,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every  method 
muft  however  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  Fle  fhould 
be  tolled,  ftiaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  blif- 
tering  plafters  fhould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or 
> arms?  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartl- 
horn,  £5’^.  held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be 
proper  to  let  blood.  At  the  fame  time  every  me- 
thod muft  be  taken  to  make  him  difcharge  t e 
poifon.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  diredte  . 
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above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits,  drinking 
plenty  of  warm  water  with  oil,  iyc. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  lecom- 
mends  acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays, 
that  he  has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed 
with  juice  of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great 

If  the  body  fliould  remain  weak  and  languid 
after  the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourilliing 
diet  and  cordials  will  be  proper;  but  when  there 
is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  a.e  in- 
flamed, the  greatefl;  circumipedion  is  neceflTary 
both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS ' ANI- 
MALS.— We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  as  it  is  both  the  moll  common  and  dangerous 
animal-poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrad  this 
difeafe  are,  fo  far  as  we  yet  knov/,  all  of  the  dog- 
kind,  viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  rabies  canina,  or  dog-madnefs.  Of  the 
laft  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  fo  feldom 
happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firil,  that 
they  fcarce  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch 
a thing  fliould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment 
is  prccifely  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  fol- 
low: At  firfl;  he  looks  dull,  (hews  an  averfion  to 
food  and  company  : He  does  not  bark  as  ufual, 
but  feems  to  murmur,  is  peevifn,  and  apt  to  bite 
ftrangers : His  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than 
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ufual,  and  he  appear^  drowfy : Afterwards  he  be- 
gins to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth, 
his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and  watery  : He  now,  if 
not  confined,  takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with 
a kind  of  dejefted  air,  and  endeavours  to  bite 
every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly 
from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign  of 
madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the 
fmell ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
, efcapes  being  -killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two 
or  three  days,  till  he  dies  .exhaulled  with  heat, 
■ hunger,  and  fatigue. 

Tnis^difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long  dry, 
hot  feafons ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid 
llinking  carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frelh 
water,  are  moft  liable  .to  it. 

When  any  perfon  is  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftrifteft 
enquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal 
be  really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confcquences 
arife  from  negle6ling  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some 
people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many 
years,  becaufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which 
they  believed  to  be  mad ; but,  as  he  had  been 
killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoftible  to  afcertain 
the  fa6l.  This  lliould  induce  us,  inftead  of  killing 
a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  leaft  till  we 

can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

* 

Manv  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter, 
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runs  about  in  queft  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other 
dogSi  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him-,  while  he,  finding  himfelf 
clofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in 
ielf-defence.  Fie  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  it  pafles  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is 
then  impoffible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medi- 
cines have  been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effedls 
of  their  bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great 
variety  of  infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad 
doo-,  which  are  to  . be  met  with  in  almoft  every 
family.  Though  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any 
claim  to  merit,  yet  they  are  all  fiipported  by  num- 
berlefs  voucheis.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  dif- 
eafes  fliould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In 
this  way,  credulous  people  firft  impofe  upon  them- 
felves,  and  then  deceive  others.  The  fame  medi- 
cine that  was  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  efiedts  of 
tlie  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recom- 
mended to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes 
it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  mifiakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effedh  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  ow^ii 
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.y  much  ro  a defeat  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines 
were  adminidered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a fufhcient  length  of 
time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 
dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a 
common  wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel 
painful, -and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heayy  and  lift- 
lefs.  His  deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  ; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms, 
of  that  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  we  Ihall  not  take  up  time  in  lliewing 
its  progrels  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly 
fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie 
in  the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove 
fatal,  IS  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effecfts. 
If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  the  time  of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymp- 
toms of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  him 
out  of  danger.  Some  indeed  have  gone  mad  twelve 

months  after  they  were  bitj  but  I never  knew  it 

happen 
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happen  later  •,  and  of  this  I only  r€member  to 
have  feen  o-ne  inftance. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antilpaf- 

modics. 

'Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 

times. 

The  dodtor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows  : 

“ Take  afli-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  clean- 
ed, dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; of  black 
pepper  powdered,  a cjuarter  of  an  ounce.  "IVIix 
thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
four  dofes ; one  of  which  muft  be  taken  every 
morning  fafting,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in 
half  an  Englifli  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or 
river,  every  morning  fafting,  for  a month  ; he 
muft  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his 
head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if 
the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  muft  go  in 
three  times  a-week  for  a fortnight,  longer. 

The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine.” 

We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  com- 
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pofed  of  cini>al3ar  and  mufk.  It  is  edeemed 
great  antirp^fmodic;  and,  by  many,  extolled  as 
an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing  the  effeds  of 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

TapJe  native  and  fa6litious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let 
■ . thefe  be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mufl  be  re- 
peated •,  but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  it  muft  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpalmodic  medicine : 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half 
a dram,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains;  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup  of  faffron. 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drams,  camphire  one 
dram;  rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  doles. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  effica- 
cy, both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a dram  of  the  ointment 
into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar 
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Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice, 
and  fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s 
food  or  drink. 

These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effedls  of  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  We  would  not  however  advife  people  to 
truft  to  any  one  of  them-,  but  from  a proper  com- 
bination of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines 
lies,  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
dicines intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 
body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of 
the  medicines,  muff  we  impute  their  frequent 
want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or 
four  dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  ne- 
ceffary  and  here  the  defedt  of  the  dodlor’s  pre- 
fcription  feems  to  lie. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exception- 
able on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken 
fingly,  have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we 
fhall  recommend  the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefliy  part,  where  there 
is  no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood -veffel, 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away. 
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But  if  this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has- 
been  received,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  wafhed  with  fait  and  wai- 
ter, or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fak,  'andi 
afterwards  dreffed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafi- 
licon  mixed  with  fome  red  precipitate  of  mer-- 
cury. 

The  patient  iliould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.' 
Mead’s  medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned.' 
above.  If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufei- 
it  as  the  doftor  directs  for  four  days  fucceffively. 
Let  him  then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and., 
again  repeat  the-fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mud  rub  into  the  parts ' 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  dram  of  the  mer- 
curial ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or' 
twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  fome 
dofes  of  phyfic,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mercury  be  quite  gone  off.  He  mud 
then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath,  into  which  he 
mud  go  every  morning  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  But 
if  the  patient  fnould  feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a 
long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  Jt 
will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  *we  would  advife  him  not  to 

leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 

one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoctida  and, 

camphire  j or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  cam- 

phire, , 
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^hire,  and  fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may 
be  continued  for  a fortnight  or  tliree  weeks  longer. 

If  theperfon  has  gone  through  the  above  courfe 
of  medicine,  and  no  lymptoms  of  madnefs  ap- 
‘pear,  he  may  be  reckoned  out  of  danger.  It  will 
neverthelefs  be  advifeable,  for  the  greater  fafety, 
to  take  a dofe  or  two  of  Dr.  Mead’s  medicine, 
once  a-fortnight,  for  the  three  or  four  fucceeding 
months. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointm.ent,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A PROPER  regimen  muft  be  obferved  during 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain 
from  flefh,  and  all  faked  and  high-feafoned  pro- 
vifions.  He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live 
mokly  upon  a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His 
mind  Ihould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible,  and  all  exceffive  heat  and  violent  paffions  ' 
avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

I HAVE  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  witli 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want 
of  fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the 
application  of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing 
proper  ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing 
that  promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By 
trufting  to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a 
regular  courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  ‘ 
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them  abfolutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  1111 
the  prefent  cafe:  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,, 
believe  if  they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the. 
fea,  it  is  liifficient;  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charmi 
againfl;  the  effedts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuchi 
hke  whims,  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon'be  bit  by. 
a dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad; 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  ajffedled  with  the;' 
diforder  at  the  fame  time ; but  this  notion  is  too) 
ridiculous  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  iss 
a good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  ass 
poffible,  as ’the  difeafe  is  often  upon  themfon 
fome  time  before  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.. 

• The  hydrophobia  has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite, 
of  a dog  which  fliewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the. 
difeafe  but  liftlelTnefs  and  a fullen  difpofition.  Ik 
is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has 
ever  been  made  into  the  truth  of  the  common 
opinion,  that  a dog  which  has  been  wormed  can- 
not bite  after  he  goes  mad.  If  the  fadt  could  be, 
afcertained,  and  the  pradlice  rendered  general,  it 
would  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many.  | 

TnouGHwedo  not  mean  to  treat  fullyof  thecurc:  F 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it 
incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  nOtt 
be  cured,  has  been  produdtive  of  the  molt  horrid 
confequentes.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death, 
or  to  fulfocate  them  between  mattredcs  or  feather- 'I' 
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beds,  ^c.  This  condu6l  certainly-  deferved  the 
fevercft  punidiment ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
[ human  nature,  it  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

I HAVE  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating 
this  difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it 
from  my  own  experience ; but  the  learned  Doffor 
Tiflbt  fays  it  may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  The  patient  mull  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity;  and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  thrice, 
or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  ihould  be  put,  if  poffible,  into 
a warm  bath;  and  this  Ihould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  Ihould  every  day  receive  tv/o,  or  even 
three  emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 

Ihould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment 

r. twice  a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in 
an  oily  flannel. 

' 6.  Everv  three  hours,  adofeof  Cob’s  powder 

I Ihould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime- 
'!  tree  and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by 
i rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  pow- 
< der,  of  native  and  fadfitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty- 
»,  four  grains;  of  muflc,  fixteen  grains. 

j 7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every 
I Jijght,  and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the 
! patient  is  not  eafy,  walking  it  down  with  the  in- 
I fufion  mentioned  above : Take  one  dram  of  Vir- 
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ginia  fnake-root  in  powder;  of  camphii*c  and 
afafoetida,  ten  grains  each;  of  opium,  one  grain; 
and,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  conferve  or 
rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 


8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a 
vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be 
light ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  ^c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak,  , 
and  fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a dram 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a- day. 


The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  men-  • 
tion  is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rub«> 
bed  into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Thoughi 
^ that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,, 
we  fhould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an 
enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to'* 
have  the  wound  well  fucked  % and  afterwards: 


* The  pradllce  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient;  and 
indeed  nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot 
be  cut  out,  this  is  the  moll  likely  way  for  extraftxng  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poi- 
fon does  no  harm  unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound. 
The  perfon  who  fucks  the  wound,  ought  however  to  walh  his 
mouth  frequently  with  falad  oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from 
even  the  lead  inconveniency.  T he  in  Africa,  and  the 

Marji  in  Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals  by  fucking  the  wound  ; and  \ye  are  told,  that  the  In- 
dians in  North  America  praftife  the  fame  at  this  day. 
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rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  ihould  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  wound;  and  the  patient 
ouo-htto  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
aruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  iweat. 
Vinecrar  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be 
ufedtn  any  kind  of  poifon,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may 
take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to 
cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of 
this  country. 

Wi-TH  regard  to  poifonous  infedts,  as  the  bee, 
the  wafp,  the  hornet,  ^c.  their  ftings  are  feldoni 
attended’ with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  hap- 
pens to  be  ftung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the 
Ihme  time;  in  which  cafe  fomething  rnould  be 
done  to  abate  the  inflammation  and  fwelling. 
Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply  honey ; others  lay 
pounded  parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vine- 
gar and  Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended ; 
but  I have  always  found  ‘rubbing  the  part  with 
warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when 
the  ftings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  pa- 
tient’s life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  muft 
not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part, 
but  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling 
medicines,  as  nitre  or  cream  of  tartar,  i^nd  Ihould 
drink  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very 
few  poilbnous  animals,  and  thofe  which  v/e  have 
gre  by  no  means  of  tlie  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine- 
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tenths  of  the  cffefts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom,' 
in  this  country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  pro- 
ceed from  quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe 
abound  every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the 
ignorant  and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly 
owing  to  carelelfnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be 
cautioned  againfl:  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots, 
or  berries,  which  they  do  not  know ; and  all  poi- 
fonous plants  to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought, 
as  far  as  pofTible,  to  be  defliroyed.  This  would 
not  be  fo  difficult  a taflc  as  fome  people  may  ima- 
gine. Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe, 
and  they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  j 
but,  as  they  prove  often  deftrudive  to  cattle,  they- 
jfliould  be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They 
ought  likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies, 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns 
and  villages-,  which,  by  the  by,  are  the  places 
where  they  mofl;  commonly  abound.  I have  feen 
the  poifonous  hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  thorn- 
apple,  and  thedeadly  night-fliade,  all  growing  within 
the  environs  of  a fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral 
perfons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it, 
had  loft  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  plants; 
yet  no  method,  that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever 
been  taken  to  root  them  out ; though  this  might 
be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  ot 
feveral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots 
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inftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus 
which  they  had  gathered  for  muihrooms.  Thefe 
examples  ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard, 
with  refped  to  the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter 
entirely  out  of  ufe.  Muflirooms  may  be  a deli- 
cate dilli,  but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as  they 
are  generally  gathered  by  perfons  who  do  not  know 
one  kind  of  fungus  from  another,  and  take  every 
thing  for  a mufliroom  v/hich  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe 
over.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obfervc, 
for  the  behoof  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go 
to  America,  that  an  effedtual  remedy  is  now  faid 
to  be  found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake. — The 
prefcription  is  as  follows:  Take  of  the  roots  of 
plantane  and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and 
branches  together,  a fufficient  quantity ; bruife 
them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of 
which  give,  as  foon  as  polTibie,  one  large  fpoon- 
ful  •,  if  the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it 
down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure ; but, 
if  ^he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  ' 

give  another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. — If  the 
roots  are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a 
little  water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a 1 

a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moiftened  with  rum. 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  ; for  the 
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difcovery  of  w-hieh  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed, 
and  a hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him- 
during  life,  by  the  General  AfTembl’y  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poffible  that  ther(i  may  be  in  nature  fpe- 
cific  remedies  for  every  kind  of  poifon  j but  as 
we  have  very  little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which 
liave  yet  been  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  moft  flridl  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing mles,  vi%.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
ftance  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought, 
as  fbon  as  poffible,  tO'  be  difeharged  by  vomits,, 
clyfters,  and  purged;  and,  when  poifon  has  beem 
received  into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
pelled' by  medicines  which  promote  the  different 
fecretions,  efpecially  thefe  of  fweat,  urine,  and  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration;  to  which- may  be  joined  anti- 
fpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion- 
and  irritation*,  the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk^, 
camphire,  afafoetida,'  and  fuch  like. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

I 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of 
our  fenfations,  nor  to  give  a minute  de- 
fcription  of  the  various  organs  by  which  they  are 
performed ; but  to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes 
to  which  thefe  organs  are  moft  liable,  and  to  Ihew 
how  they  may  be  prevented  or  remedied. 

t 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjefl  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eyej  nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  More  ignorant 
perfons,  however,  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
other  clafs  of  difeafes ; but  a very  fuperficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftruflure  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
■one  of  the  danger  of  truiling  to  them.  Thefe 
difeafes  often  exceed  the  flcill  of  the  moft  learned 
phyfician;  hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger  of 
trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without  all 
peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  pre- 
vented ; and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft, 
juany  things  might  Ije  done,  which  are  generally 
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neglefled,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  'both 
more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  lumi- 
nous objefls ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a 
hanging  poflure;  violent  headachsj  exceffive  ve- 
nery the  long  ufe  of  bitters ; the  effluvia  from 
acrid  or  volatile  fubftances  •,  various  difeafes ; as 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from 
night-watching  and  candle-light . ftudies.  Long 
fading  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  eyes;  and  fre- 
quent heats  and  colds  are  very  pernicious.  The* 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  doppage  of  cudomary 
evacuations;  as  morning  fweats;  fweating  of  the 
feet ; the  menfes  in  women ; and  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  All  kinds  of  excefs  are  like- 
wife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  drong 
liquors. 

* It  is  a fliameful  thing  that  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  blind,  or  to  lofe  their  light,  Ihould  be  fufFered  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want 
of  ceconomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind 
perfons  are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a. 
wheel,  teaching  languages,  dfr.  Nor  are  inflances  wanting  of 
perfons  who  have  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning  with- 
out having  the  lead  idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Ni- 
cholas Sanderfon  of  Cambridge,  and  the  no  lefs  famous  Dr. 
Thomas  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of 
the  fird  mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides 
being  good  poet  and  philofoplier,  is  mailer  of  all  the 
learned  languages,  and  a very  confiderable  adept  in  moll  of 
the  liberal  arts. 
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In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  mufl;  abftain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 
fmall-beer;  and  the  aliment  mufl:  be  light  of  di- 
geftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ilTues 
and  fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon  whofe 
eyes  are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe 
in  fome  proper  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife 
be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either 
to  bleed  or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  ex.- 
cefs  and  night-ftudies  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Such  as  do  not  chufe  a feton  or  an  iffue,  will  find 
great  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  burgundy-pitch 
plafter  between  their  flioulders. 

A gutta  ferena^  or  amaurofts,  is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fiiult  in 
the  eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  walling 
of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure; 
but  when  it  proceeds  from  a compreffion  of  the 
nerves  by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  be  in 
fome  meafure  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved. 

For  thispurpofe,  the  belly  mufl  be  kept  open  with 
the  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be 
young,  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled. 
Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the  hack  part  of 
the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at 

the 
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the  nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimn- 
lating  powders,  ^c.  But  the  moft  likely  means 
for  relieving  the  patient,  are  dlTues  or  blifters  kept 
open  for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known 
thefe  reftore  fight  even  after  it  had  been  for  a 
confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a 
mercurial  falivation ; or,  what  will  perhaps  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofivc 
fublimate  of  mercury  may  be  difiblved  in  an 
Englilh  pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a 
•pint  of  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla  after  it. 

A cataraEi  is  an  obftruttion  of  the  pupil,  by 
the  interpofition  of  Ibme  opaque  fubftance  which 
either  diminifiies  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight. 
It  is  generally  an  opacity  of  the  chryftalline  hu- 
mour. ■ In  a recent  or  beginning  catarad,  the 
fame  medicines  are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  fere- 
na*,  and  they  will  fometimes  fucceed.  But  when, 
this  does  not  happen,  and  the  catarad  becomes 
firm,  it  muft  be  couched,  or  rather  extraded.  I 
have  refolved  a recent  catarad  by  giving  the  pa- 
tient frequent  purges  with  calomel,  keeping  a poul- 
tice of  frelh  hemlock  conftantly  upon  the  eye, 
and  a perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia^  or  jhort-figbtednej's^  and  iht  prejlyio- 

pia,  or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance^  are  dif- 

ordqrs  which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudure  or 
o figure 
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figure  of  the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The 
inconyeniendes  arifing  from  them  may  however 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of 
proper  glafles.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a 
concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A JlraMfmus,  or  fquiniing,  depends  upon  an  ir- 
regular contradtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from 
a fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contcad  this  diforder  by  having  one  of  their 
■eyes  too  much  expofed  to  the  light.  They  may 
likewife  acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting 
nurfe  or  playfellow,  As  this  diforder  can 

hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to 
prevent  it.  Almoft  the  only,  thing  which  can  be 
done  for  it  is,  to  contrive  ,a  mafk  for  the  child  to 
wear,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftrait 
diredion. 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  eyes,  are  generally  the  ef- 
fed  of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the 
fmall-pox,  the  meafles,  or^violent  ophthalmias. 

They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion 
total  blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  takert  off  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
difcutients-,  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  Cfc. 

When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried ; The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  al- 
ways very  doubtful. 

The  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a foroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  Cfr. 

I have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firfl  like  a bit 

of 
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of  fcarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifli 
^ colour.  This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decodlion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the 
body  fliould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery^  or  weeping  eye,  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandu- 
lar parts  of  the  eye.  Thde  may  be  braced  and 
ftrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
water,  Hungary- water,  rofe-water  with  white  vi- 
triol diflblved  in  it,  fffr.  Medicines  which  make 
a revulfion  are  likewife  proper;  as  mild  purgatives, 
perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudion 
- of  the  lachrymal  duft,  or  natural  paffage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a fifiula  lachrymalis,  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a furgical  operation. 


OF  THE  EAR. 

The  fundlions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabrici. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive 
noife;  violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard  wax, 

. or  other  fubflances  flicking  in  th'e  cavity  of  the 
ear;  too  great  a degree  of  moiflure  or  drynefs  of 
the  ear.  Deafnefs'is  very  often  the  efted  of  old 

age,  ‘ 
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aae,  and  is  incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline 
of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing 'to  an  original 
fault  in  the  ftrufture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure*,  and 
the  unhappy  perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but 
generally  likewife  dumb,  for  life 

* Though  thofe  perfons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  borti 
deaf  are  generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently 
are  in  a great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  fuch  perfons  can  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and 
write,  but  alfo  to  fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to 
them.  Teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical 
to  thofe  who  do  not  confider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is 
merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  taught  without  the  alliftance 
of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  capable  of  demonftration,  but  is 
aftually  reduced  to  praftice  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas 
Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  has,  by  the  mere 
force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the  teaching  of  dumb 
perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that  his  fcholars  are  ac- 
tually more  forward  in  their  education  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only  read  and 
write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  Wkewik  fpeak,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  lights 
What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  Ihould  remain  in  a ftate 
ofidiotifm  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and 
intelligent  as  others ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  huma- 
nity to  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but 
alfo  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded 
all  former  attempts  this  way ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagi- 
nation itfelf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  exa- 
mined his  pupils  can  believe  what  they  are  capable  of.  — As 
this  gentleman,  however  willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few, 
and  as  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  arc  born  deaf  cannot 
afford  to  attend  him,  it  would  be  an  aCt  of  great  humanity,  as 
well  as  of  public  utifity,  to  erect  an  academy  for  their  behoof. 

Q^q  When 
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When  deafnefs  is  the  efFcd  of  wounds  or  ulcers . 
o the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eahly  re-, 
moved.  When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head, , 
the  patient  muft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm, ! 
efpecially'  m the  night;  he  fhould  likewife  take- 
ome  gentle  purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,, 
and  bathe  them  frequently  in  lukewarm  water  att 
bedtime.  When  deafnefs  is  the  effed  of  a fever, , 
it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  1 
It  proceeds  from  dry  wax  kicking  in  the  ears,  ict  | 
may  be  foftened  by  dropping 'oil  into  them-,  after-p 

wards  they  muff  be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and^ 
water.  i 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  J 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half:  | 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the.  1 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tincture  I 
of  afafoetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few 
drops  of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed- 
time, flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little  wool 
or  cotton.  Some,  inflead  of  oil,  put  a fmall 
nice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is 
faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  , 
ears  abound  with  moiflure,  it  may  be  drained  off 
by  an  iffue  or  leton,  which  fliould  be  made  as 
near  the  affeded  parts  as  poffible.  ^ 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the  ' 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  Ipirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuler  extols 

amber 
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amber  and  Tnulk ; and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often 
known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a 
grain  or  two  of  mulk  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
wool. But  thefe  and  other  applications  muft  be 
varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be 
of  fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  fre- 
quently they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears 
ought  to  be  tampered  with ; they  are  tender  or- 
gans, and  require  a very  delicate  touch.  For 
this  reafon,  what  we  would  chiefly  recommend  in 
deafnefs,  is  to  keep  the  head  warm.  From  what- 
ever caufe  the  diforder  proceeds,  this  is  always 
proper ; and  I have  known  more  benefit  from  it 
alone,  in  the  moft  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefsj 
than  from  all  the  medicines  I ever  ufed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  im- 
portance to  man  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight 
and  hearing,  yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended 
with  fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice. 
They  are  feldom  to  be  reftored  when  lofb,  which 
ought  to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  pre- 
fervation,  by  carefully,  avoiding  whatever  may  in 
the  leaft  piove  injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a 
very  great  affinity  betwixt  the  organs  of  tufting 
and  fmelling,  whatever  hurts  the  one  generally  af- 
fefts  the  other. 


Q.q  2 
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Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nol'e  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu- 
lated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  difhes,  they  loon 
iofe  the  power  of  dillinguilliing  taftes  and  odours 
with  any  degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 
as  any  other  animal. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminilhed  or 
deftroyed  by  difeafes  j as,  the  moifture,  drynefs, 
inflammation  or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane 
which  lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly 
called  the  olfaftory  membrane  ; the  comprefTion 
of  the  nerves  which  fupply  this  membrane,  or 
fome  fault  in  the  brain  itfelf  at  ’their  origin.  A 
defeft,  or  too  great  a degree  of  fqlidity,  of  the 
' fmall  fpungy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns 
of  the  forehead,  ^c.  may  likewife  impair  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a 
collection  of  foetid  matter  in  thofe  caverns,  which 
keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few  things 
are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  than  ■ 
taking  great  quantities  of  fniilf. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  lharp  ferum,  may  | 
be  applied ; as  the  oil  -of  anife  mixed  with  fine  1 
flour  •,  camphire  dilfolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  j 

The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 

• nofe  and  mouth.  ^ 

For  I 
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For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  city, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
anifeedi  or  a ftbrnutatory  of  calcined  white  vi- 
triol; twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated. 
The  fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  re- 
ceived up  the  nollrils  is  likewiie  of  ufe  tor  fofcen- 
ing  the  mucus,  opening  obflruftions,  fsfc. 

If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  muft  be 
d-relTed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which, 
if  the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may 
be  added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to 
be  cured  without  mercury.  in  that  cafe,  the 
folution  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may 
be  taken,  as  directed  in  the  gutca  ferena.  The 
ulcer  ought  likewiie  to  be  waihed  with  it;  and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or 
i want  ftimulating,  volatile  falts,^rong  fnufrs,  and 
other  things  which  occafion  Ineezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to. the  note.  The  forehead  may  likewiie  be 
I anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

1 HE  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mu- 
cus, apthae,pellicles,warts,  iSc.  covering  the  tongue: 
It  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which? 
being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame 
fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes,  had 

Q^q  3 really 
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really  a bad  tafte;  or  it  may  be’entirely  deftroyed 
by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and 
palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to 
thefenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate  colds, 
cfpecially  thofe  which  affedl  the  head. 

When  the  taile  is  diminiihed  by  filth,  mucus, 
Lfr.  tli6  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped  and  fre- 
quently waihed  with  a mixture  of  water,  vine- 
gar, and  honey,  or  fome  other  detergent.  When  ' 
the  faliva  is  vitiated,  which  feldom  happens,  un- 
lefs  in  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  the  curing  of 
the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this  fymptom.  To 
relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time,  the  following 
things  may  be  of  ufe ; If  there  be  a bitter  taile, 
it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  pulges,  and 
other  things  which  evacuate  bile:  What  is  called  a 
nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corredled  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and 
other  acids : A fait  taile  is  cured  by  plentiful  di- 
lution with  watery  liquors  : An  acid  taile  is  de- 
ilroyed  by  abforb^nts  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder 
of  oyiler-fliells,  fait  of  wormwood,  • 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fup- 
ply  the  organs  of  taile  feems  to  be  diminiflied, 
the  chewing  of  horferaddifli,  or  other  ilimulating 
fubilances,  >vill  help  to  recover  it. 
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OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftruits  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents 
its  being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch- 
ing*, as  prelTurei  extreme  cold,  Cfc.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility, 
when  the  nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the 
cuticle  or  flcarffkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  funftions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a Jiupor^  or  defeat  of  touching,  which 
arifes  from  an  obftruflion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
the  patient  muft  firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch 
medicines  as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or 
i ftimulate  the  fyftem,  may  be  uj^d.  For  this  pur- 
] pofe,  the  fpirit  of  hartlhorn,  ^fal  volatile  oleofum^  ' 
horferaddilh,  Cfc.  may  be  taken  inwardly,  the  dif- 
ordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  frefh  nettles  or  I'pirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Bliftering  plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the 
parts  will  likewite  be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing, 
efpecially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP, 
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OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER.' 


SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour 


feated  in  fome  of*  the  glands  ; as  the  breafts, 
the  armpits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,, 
unequal,  of  a livid,  blackifli  or  leaden  colour,, 
and  is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name : 
of  an  ocoill  cancer.  When  the  llcin  is  broken,, 
and  a fames  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably 
foetid  fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is> 
called  an  open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after 
the  age  of  45,  particularly  women,  and  thofe* 
who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  moft. 
fubjedl  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to 

fupprefled  evacuations;  hence  it  proves  fo  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  parti- 
cularly old  maids  and  widows,  'about  the  time 
w'hen  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  like  wife  f 
be  occafioned  by  exceflive  grief,  fear,  anger,  re-  ■' 
ligious  melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  ' 
paflions.  Flence  the  unfortunate^  the  choleric,  and  1 
thofe  perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious 
life  in  convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  afflided 
witli  it.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  Jong  1 
continued  life  of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeflion^ 
or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by  barrennefs ; celibacy; 
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indolence  j cold  ; blows  •,  fridion  ; preflure  •,  or 
the  like.  Women  often  fuffer  from  the  laft  of 
.thefe  by  means  of  their  flays,  which  fqueeze  and 
comprefs  their  breafts  fo  as  to  occafion  great  mif- 
chief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  here- 
ditary difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller, 
is  generally  the  firfl;  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  leeming  to  in- 
creafe,  or  giving  the  patient  great  unealinefs  •,  but 
if  the  conftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
by  prefTure,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind, 
it  begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  pufhing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs,  it 
then  gets  the  name  of  cancer^  from  a fancied  re- 
femblance  betwixt  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a 
crab.  The  colour  of  the  fldn  begins  to  change, 
which  is  firfl;  red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh, 
livid,  and  at  lafl:  black.  ■Ijjlc  patient  complains 
of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnawing,  fhooting  pain. 
The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal, 
with  a protuberance,  or  riflng,  in  the  middle-,  its 
fize  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins 
become  thick, ^fenotty,  and  of  a blackilh  colour. 

The  flein  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin, 
fliarp  ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the 
neighbouring  parts  till  it  forms  a large  unflgmly 
ulcer.  More  occult  cancers  arile,  and  conmu- 
nicate  with  the  neighbouring  glands.  The  pain 
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and  ftench  become  intolerable  ; the  appetite  fails 
the  ftrength  is  cxhaufted  by  a continual  heftic  fe- 
ver;  at  laft  a violent  hiemorrhage,  or  difch,rge  of 
blood,  from  feme  part  of  the  body,  with  fainrings, 
or  convulGon  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  mi- 
lerable  patient’s  life. 


REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  liaht, 

but  nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  high-fealb°ned 
and  faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily 
bear;  and  fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert 
thought,  and  amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  ex- 
ternal injury  are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againk, 
particularly  of  the  affecfted  part,  which  ought  to  be 
defended  from  all  prelTure,  and  even  from  the  ex- 
ternal air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  dif- 

eafes  for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known 
Its  progrcfs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded* 
and  fome  of  its  moft  dilagreeable  iymptoms  miti- 
gated by  proper  a^lications.  One  misfortune  at- 
tending the  difeal^s,  that  the  unhappy  patient 
often  conceals  it  too  long.  Were  proper  means 
iifed  in  due  time,  a cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; 
but,  after  the  diloider  has  arrived  at  a certain 
height,  it  generally  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a feirrhous  tumour  is  firlf  difeovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  He  may  likewife  be  bled  ^ 
and  the  part  affecked  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 

a- day 
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a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and 
Eept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  His  food  mufl:  be 
light,  and  he  may  drink  daily  an  Englifli  pint  of 
the  decodion  of  woods  or  farfaparilla.  I have 
fometimes  difcufled  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of 
this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger 
and  harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it.  In- 
deed, whenever  this  can  be  done  with  fafety,  the 
fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  anfwer  no  pur- 
pofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  conftitution  is 
ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  corrupted 
by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way,  which 
makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  peo- 
ple will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till  death  flares 
them  in  the  face  *,  whereas,  if  it  were  done  early, 
the  patient  would  be  in  no  danger  of  lofing  his 
life  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  generally  prove 
a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fitu^ed  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or,  if  the  patient'will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  re- 
lieve the  mofl  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr. 

Elome  fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  iffercury,  dilTolved  in  a proper  quan- 
tity of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morning,  will 
often  be  of  fervice  in  cancejrs  of  the  face  and  note. 

He  likewife  recommends  an  infufion  of  the  fola- 
num-i  or  ni^htfhadc,  in  cancers  of  the  brcafls. 

But 
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But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for 
this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recoiumended  the  extraft  of 
this  plant  as  very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every 
kind.  The  Dr.  fays  he  has  given  fome  hundred 
weights  of  it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the 
patient  however  to  begin  with  very  fmali  dofes,  as 
two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gra- 
dually till  fome  good  effeft  be  perceived,  and  there 
to  retl:  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or 
three  grains  at  firft,  the  Dr.  fays  he  has  increafcd 
the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drams  a-day,  and 
finds  that  fnch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  feveral 
weeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dr.  recommends  during 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubilances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays,  p-ood  wine  v/ill  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who 

w ' O . 

are  accufiomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids ; 
and  adds,  that  the^atient  fliould  live  in  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep'l^^nind  as  quiet  and  cheerful 
as  poffiblc\ 

The  Dr.  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in’ 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of 
hemlock,  but  fays  lie  has  given  i^for  above  two 
years  in  large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit ; 
neverthelefs,  tlie  patient  has  been  cured  by  per- 
fifting  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This 
is  at  leaf:  encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Thouoh  we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock 

merits 
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merits  thofe  extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Dr.  ^ ■* 

has  bellowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has 
lb  long  baffled  the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we 
think  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred 
to  the  extrad.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefli 
leaves,  and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Dr.  Nicholfonof  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually 
increafed  the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains 
to  half  a dram,  and  gave  near  four  drams  of  it 
in  the  day  with  remarkably  good  effeds.  The 
hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a 
poultice  or  fomentation.  The  lore  may  llkewife 
be  kept  clean  by  injeding  daily  a ftrong  decodion 
of  the  tops  and  leaves  into  it. ' 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  . 
foul  fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them 
thoroughly  clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
gleded.  The  bell  application  for  this  purpofe 
feems  to  be  the  carrot  poulticg^  The  root  of  the 
commorT  carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moiitened 
with  as  much  water  as  will  l^ing  it  to  the  confid- 
ence of  a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mull  be 
applied  to  the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It 
generally  cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes 
away  the  difag^eable  fmell,  which  are  objeds  of 
no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a dreadful  diibrder*. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  re- 
commended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a 
powerful  medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  fre- 
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qufehtly  ttiaoe  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  It  at 
pleafure.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifli  pints 
of  it  may  be  drank  every  day  for  a conEderable 
time.  No  benefit  can.be  expefled  from  any  me- 
dicine in  this  difeafe  unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  of  too  obftinate  a nature  'to  be 
foon  removed  •,  and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at 
all,  it  mult  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  al- 
mofl  total  change  of  the  habit,  which  muft  always 
be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  ifliies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
effects. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will 
not  indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient’s agony,  and  render  life  m.ore  tolerable  while 
it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholefome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in 
the  open  air  ^ to  13^  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible  j and  carefully  to  guard  againfl  all  blows, 
bruifes,  and  every  kind  of  preflure  upon  the  breafls 
or  other  glandular  patts  *. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in 
this  difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  dir^dlions  for  the  gather- 
ing and  preparing  of  that  plant;  but  as  its  different  prepara- 
tions are  now  kept  in  the  fliops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for 
people  tq  get  them  there,  with  proper  direflions  for  ufing  them. 
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OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

T N a former  edition  of  this  boojc  the  venereal 
A difeafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however 
which  at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have 
upon  more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad 
confequences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant 
perfons  tampering  with  medicine  in  thi.s  diforder; 
but  the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages, 
which  mull  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  know- 
ledge of  his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  re- 
gimen, which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will 
be  fure  to  render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to 
the  conftitu’tion. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy 
perfons  who  contraft  this  d^afe,  that  it  flill  lies 
under  a fort  of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  ne- 
cefiary,  and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his 
diforder  altogether,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife 
a fudden  and  fecret  cure  ; but  who  in  fa6t  only  re- 
move the  fym^toms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the 
difeafe  deeper  m the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight 
infe<flion,  which  might  have  been  cured  by  regimen 
alone,  is  often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and 
fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumflance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  afllimes  a variety  of  diflerenc 
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fhapes,  anJ  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
alTemblage  ot  difeafes,  than  a Tingle  one.  No  two 
difeaTes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment than  the  venereal  diforder  does  in  its  different 
ftages.  Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to 
any  particular  noftrum  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe> 
muff  be  obvious  to  all.  Such  noftrums  are  however 
generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaf!:  regard  to  the 
Hate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  degree  of  infeftion,  and  a thoufand  other  cir- 
cumftances  which  afe-bf  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the 
fruit  of  unlawful  love,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affedted  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware 
of  their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe, 
if  any  excufe  be  n'eceffary,  for  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  com- 
mon difeafe. 

^ To  enumerate  all  its  different  fyipptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its 
various  ftages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace 
than  we  have  allotted  to  this  part  of  our  fubjedl ; 
wc  ftiall  therefore  confine  our  obfervations  chiefly 
to  circumftances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as 
are  either  trifling,  or  which  occur  but  feldom.  We 
fliail  like  wife  .pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

with  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  it 
has  undergone,  fince  it  was  firfc  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  many  other  circumftances  of  a fimi- 
lar  nature  j all  of  which,  though  they  might  tend 
to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or 
no  ufeful  knov/ledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary 
difcharge  of  infe£lious  matter  from  the  parts  of 
generation  in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its 
appearance  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infec- 
tion has  been  received;  fometimes  indeed  it  appears 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before 
the  end  of  four  or  five  week^.  Previous  to  the 
difcharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching  with  a fmall 
degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin 
glary  matter  begins  to  diflil  from  the  urinary  pal- 
fage  which  flains  the  linen,  and  occafions  a fmall 
degree  of  titillation,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
making  v/ater ; this,  gradually  increafmg,  arifcs 
at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain  which  are 
chiefly  perceived  about  the  extremity  of  the  uri- 
nary paffage,  where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs  and 
inflammation  likewife  begin  to  appear. 

As  the  diiordcr  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, 
an -I  running  increafe,  while  trefh  fymptoms  daily 
enfue.  In  men  "the  eredions  become  painful  and 
involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than 
when  natural,  i his  fymptom  is  mod  troubiefomc 

f when 
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when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which' 
was  at  firll  only  perceived* towards  the  extremity, 
now  begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paffage,  and 
is  moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient  has  done 
making  water.  The  running  gradually  recedes 
from  the  colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  diforder  is  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  in;pnfe  *,  the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  of 
it,  and,  though  he  feels  a conftant' inclination  this 
wav,  yet  it  is  rendered  wdth  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops  ; the  involuntary  ereftions 
now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent;  there 
is  aifo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  fharp,  of  a 
brown,  greenilli,  and  lometimes  of  a bloody  colour. 


Bv  a proper  reg'ui'^en  and  medicines,  the  violence 
of  the  fymptom^gradually  abates ; the  heat  of 
urine  goes  off;  tlfe  involuntary  and  painful  erec- 
tions, and  the  heat  and  pain  about  the  feat  become 
. eafier;  the  running  allb  gradually  decreafes,  grows 
whiter  and  thicker,  till  at  iaft  it  entirely  difappears. 


Bv  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  pretty  readily  diftinguiffied  from  any  otlier 
dileafe.  Tliere  are  however  fome  few  diforders 
for  which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidnies  or  bladder,  tVxfltior  albus  or  whites  in  wo- 
men,  But  in  the  former  or  thefe,  the  matter 

comes  away  only,  with  the  urine,  or  when  the 

fphintcer 
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fphinfter  of  the  bladder  is  open-,  whereas  in  a go- 
norrhoea, the.difcharge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is 
more  difficult  to  diftinguiffi,  and  mull  be  known  _ 
chiefly  from  its  effefls,  as  pain,  communicating 
the  infedlion,  U’c. 

REGIMEN. V\^hen  aperfon  has  reafon  to 

fiifped  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedion, 
he  ought  moft  ftriclily  to  obfcrve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  iaked,  high- 
feafoned,  and  fmoke-dned  provifions,  •,  as  alfo 
all  aromatic  and  (limulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
o-arlic,  ffiallot,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger, 
and  fuch  like.'  His  food  ought  chiefly  to  confifl; 
of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  puddings, 
panado,  gruels,  His  drink  may  oe  barley- 

water,  milk  and  water,  decodionsof  marflamallows 
and  liquorice,  linfeed  tea  i or,  if  the  patient  has 
been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  fmall  beer  or  weak 
negas.  Venereal  pleafures  and  violent  exerciles 
of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding^on  horfeback,  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  patient  mbft  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  he 
ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  can 

feldom  be  cured  fpeedily  and  efleftually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expeft, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  months,  and  Ibmetimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatm.cnt  has  been  very 
proper.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a gonorrhoea  may  be 

R r 2>  cured 
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cured  at  the  begrnning  by  aftringent  inje£tions, 
Theie  may  be  prepared  by  diflblving  half  a dram 
ot  fugar  of  lead  in  fix  ounces  of  rofe-water.  Of 
this  the  fill  of  aimall  fyringe  may  be  thrown  up  the 
urethra  five  or  fix  times  a-day  a little  warm,  and 
continued  till  the  running  flops. 

Purges  are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  go- 
norrhoea. They  ought  not  however  to  be  of  the 
flrong  or  draflic  kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent 
commotion  in  the  body  increafes  the  danger,  and 
tends  to  drive  the  difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit. 
Procuring  two  or  three  flools  every  fecond  or  third 
day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  the  fame  number 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will 
■ generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms,  to  diminifli  the  running,  and  to  change 
the  colour  and  confiflence  of  the  matter,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  clear  and  ropy  as  the 
virulence  abates 

When 

* If  the  patient  can  iwallovv  a folution  of  falts  and  manna, 
he  may  take  fix  drams,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires,  an 
ounce  of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe 
may  bediflblved  in  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey, 
or  thin  water-gruel,  and'taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  atfreeable, 
two  drams  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be 
infufed  all  night  in  half  an  Engliflt  pint  of  boiling  water.  The 
infufion  may  be  firained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  falts  difiblved  in  it.  A fmall.  tea-cupful  of  this  infu- 
fion may  be  taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eleftuary,  the  following  will  be 
feund  to  anfvver  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  elefluary 

fo  Lvr: 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  necelTary  at  the  beginning. 

Tills  operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations, 
muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and 
urgency  of  the  fymptorns. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 

For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum  arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 
into  tv/enty-foLir  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If 
thefe  fhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to 
become  troublefome  to  him,  he,  may  either  take 
them  lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altoge- 
ther, and  take  the  fame  quantity  of  magnefia  alba 
in  its  Head. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve 
as  a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts.  Injedling 
frequently  a little  milk  and  water,  or  lin-feed  tea 
about  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  up  the  urethra, 

fjur  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drams,  rhubarb  one  dram, 
and  as  much  of  tne  fyrup  of  pale  rofcs  as  will  ferve  to  make  the 
whole  into  a foft  eledluary.  Two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may 
be  taken  over  night,  and  about  the  fame  quantity  next  morn- 
ing,  every  day  that  the  patient  chufes  to  take  a purge.  The 
dofes  of  the  above  medicines,  may  be  increafed  or  ditninilhed 
according  as  the  patient  finds  it  necelTary. 
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by  means  of  a fyringe,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.. 
The  genitals  ought  alfo  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
ioaked  in  warm  milk  and  water,  two  or  three  times> 
a-day ; which  not  only  keeps  them  clean,  butt 
tends  to  take  off  the  ftridure  of  the  veffels,  and! 
to  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  We  have- 
reafon  to  believe,  that  bathing,  injections,  and^ 
fomentations,  if  duly  perfifled  in,  would  have  far; 
more  influence  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  than  isi 
'generally  imagined. 

Soft  poultice?,  when  they  can  conveniently  be? 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They^ 
may  be  made  of  the  flower  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or. 
fweet  oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  convenient- 
ly ufed,  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied. I have  often  known  the  moil  excruciating, 
pains,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  go-- 
norrhoea,  relieved  by  one  or  other  of  tnefe  appli-- 
cations. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veffels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  I 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  lup-  ' 
port  the  tcfticles,  and  fliould  be  worn  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed 

fome  v/eeks.  i| 

This  treatment  ^ill  fometimes  remove  the  go- 
norrhcea,  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  j 

doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  dif-  ; 
pzk.  This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  ^ 
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to  be  often  cxpcfted.  It  more  frequently  happens 
It  we  are  only  able  to  procure  an  abatement  or 
reraiffion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as 
to  make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  anti- 
dote nm  which  in  all  obftinate  venereal  cafes 
leems  to  be  ablolutely  neceffary  for  completing 

cure. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and 
the  other  things  recommended  above  have  eale 
the  pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  ot 
urine,  and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lefs 
frequent,  the  patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury 
in  any  form  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  One 
of  the  moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  ufed 
in  this  cafe  is  calomel.  Two  or  three  grains  of  it 
may  be  made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  or 
formed  into  a bolus  with  conferve  of  hips,  and 
taken  every  other  night  at  bed-time.  The  do  e 
may  be  gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion 
of° ienna,  or  feme  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely 
of  water-gruel,  to  prevent  bloody  ftopls,  which 
are  very  apt  to  happen  fliould  the  patient  catch 
cold,  or  if  the  mercury  has  not  been  duly  pre- 
pared. When  the  bowels  are  weak,  and  the  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable 
confcquences  may  be  prevented  by  making  the 
above  quantity  of  calomel  into  a bolus,  witn  halt 
a dram,  or  two  fcruples  of  diafeordium,  or  the 
Japonic  confection.  After  the  pill  or  bolus  has 
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been  repeated  three  or  four  rim.o 

tion  muft  be  given  to  carrv  T’  " P"' 

preventafaliS 

JcZ-.TrT  circumftanceof  the, 

ercurysaffeaing  the  mouth,  or  bringincron  a 

^.vatton,  tt  may  be  combined  with  pCadves! 

> t IS  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has 

been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  E half  a 

dram,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning;  m b" 

repeated  every  other  day ; but  the  fafer  way  is 

ol  Hll  ,r  'vith 

orre  pil],  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus 
iiora  pi  1,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form 
as  It  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  veWcle^ 
y means  of  gum-arabic ; which  not  only  ferves 
this  Ptirpofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury 
from  affecTng  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many 

relpects  a better  medicine  ' - • • - < 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  can- 
not  be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and 
likewife  for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to 
bear  it,  that  an  external  application  of  it  will  an- 


Take  quickfilver  one  dram,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a 
muci  age,  two  drams;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
rnualage  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury 
entirely  difappci^:  afterwards  add  gradually,  ftiH  continuing 
the  tmurauon,  half  an  ounce  of  baifamic  fyrup,  and  eight 
ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon  water.  'J'wo  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
-Min.or.  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this 

I in  which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the 
’ -a. 
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fvver  equally  well,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  better. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  mercury  taken  in- 
wardly for  any  length  of  time,  greatly  weakens 
and  diforders  the  bowels*,  for  which  reafon, 
when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it  becomes  neceflary,  we 
fhould  prefer  rubbing  to  any  other  mode  of  appli- 
cation whatever.  The  common  mercurial,  or 
blue  ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  ' 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog’s  lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a dram 
may  be  ufed  at  a time.  I’he  belt  time  for  rub- 
bing it  on  is  at  night,  and  the  mod  proper  place 
the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould 
fland  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  Ihoulxl 
wear  flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  all  the  time  he 
is  uflng  the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker 
or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed,  the  dofe  muft  be  in- 
creafed  or  diminiflied  accordingly. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital' parts,  together  with  the 
heat  and  feverifhnefs,  fhould  return,  or  if  the 
mouth  fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and 
the  breath  become  offenfive,  a dofe  or  two  of 
Glauber’s  falts,  or  fome  other  cooling  purge, 
may  be  taken,  and  the  rubbing  intermitted  for 
a fev/  days.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  figns  of  a 
fpitting  are  gone  off,  if  the  virulency  be  not  quite 
correflcd,  the  ointment  muft  be  repeated,  but  in 
fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer  intervals,  than 
before.  _V/hacever  way  mercury  is  adminiftered, 

iu 
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■ peififtcd  in  as  long  as  any  virulency 

IS  lulpeflcd  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond 
llage  of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftrift  a regimen  is 
not  necelTary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  Rate 
yet  intemperance  of  every  kind  mull  be  avoided! 
The  food  mufl:  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  dige- 
fl-ion:  and  the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  "be 
allowed  with  refpea:  to  drink  is,  a little  wine  di- 
luted with  a fuflicient  quantity  of  -water.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  lhape. 

I have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
renewed  and  heightened,  the  running  increafed, 
and  the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  te- 
dious, by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; 
when  the  quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  lef- 
fened,  without  any  pain  or  fwelljng  in  the  groin 
or  tefticle  fupervening;  when  the  patient  is  free 
from  involuntary  ere6lions  j and  lafily,  when  the 
running  becomes  pale,  whitifli,  thick,  void  of  ill 
fmell,  and  tenacious  or  ropy  ; when  all  or  moft 
of  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhcea  is  ar- 
rived at  Its  laft  Rage,  and  we  may  gradually  pro- 
ceed to  the  uie  of  gentle  aRringents,  or  aggluti- 
nating medicines.  Thefe,  however,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  ufed  with  caution.  When  the  conta- 
gion is  removed,  the  running  will  generally  Rop 
• of  itfelf ; and  when  it  does  not,  there  is  Rill  rea- 
fon  to  fear,  that  the  virulency  is  not  completely 
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fubdued.  But  this  will  foon  appear-,  for,  if  the 
contagion  be  not  removed,  upon  ftopping  the 
runnino-,  fwelled  tefticles,  a fore  throat,  buboes, 

™ Tome  other  fymptom  of  the  pox,  w.l.  enfue. 
When  this  happens,  the  running  muft  be  again 
promoted  by  purges,  and  more  mercury  muft  be 

ufed. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  caution,  and  not 
oive  too  fudden  a check  to  the  difcharge,  gentle 
aftringents  may  be  mixed  with  purgative  medi- 
cines, and  taken  in  the  following  manner : To 
two  ounces  of  the  lenitive  elefttiary,  add  cream  of 
tartar  and  powdered  rhubarb,  of  each  half  - an 
ounce  -,  balfam  of  capivi,  an  ounce  and.  a half. 
Let  thefe  be  made  into  an.eleiftuary,  with  the  fy- 
rup  of  pale  rofes,  and  about  the  bulk  of  a large 
nutmeg  taken  evening  and  morning  for  a dofe. 

If  no  bad  fymptoms  enfue  from  ufing  the  above, 
ftroncrer  aftringents,  if  neceffary,  may  be  admi- 
niftered,  as  the  Venice  turpentine,  the  periivian 
balfam,  balfam  of  Gilead,  £Tr.  It  thele  balfams 
fliould  occafion  mufex  or  ficknefs,  the  patient, 
inftead  of  them,  may  take  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a glafs  of  red  wine 
or  water,  twice  a-day. 

Should  the  running,  notwithftanding  the  ufe 
of  thefe  medicines,  ftill  continue,  but  without 
any  figns  of  .virulency,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
aftringent  injections.  For  this  purpole  a little 
rum-arabic  may  be  diftblved  in  three  or  four 
ounces  of  rofe-water,  to  which  ten  or  twelve  gvain.s 
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a fmall  fynnge.  It  Ihould  be  ufed  a little 

warm,  and  may  be  made  ftronger  as  the  cafe  re- 
quires. 

During  this  courfe,  a proper  regimen  is  like- 
wile  to  be  obferved.  The  patient  ought  to  take 
gentle  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but  Ihould  avoid 
great  heat  and  fatigue.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry- 
ing and  agglutinating,  as  bifcuit,  rice,  millet, 
jellies  of  hartfhorn,  and  other  things  of  a ftrength- 
ening  nature.  His  drink  may  be  Briftol  water, 
red  port  or  claret,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
water.  All  excefs  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and 

whatever  may  have  a tendency  to  weaken  or  relax 
the  habit. 


If  all  thefe  means  fhould  prove  ineffedtual,  and 
notwithftanding  the  virulency  is  perfedtly  cured, 
a running  fliould  ftill  remain,  the  diforder  is  then 
denominated  a j the  proper  treatment  whereof 
we  hiall  next  endeavour  to  Ihew. 


OF  GLEETS, 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated  or  improperly 
treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  latent  ulcers  in 
fome  of  the  parts  which  had  been  the  feat  of  the 
gonorrhoea.  It  is  however  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which 
of  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difeharge 

proves 
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proves  very  obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no 
check  from  aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground 
to  fufpeft  that  it  is  owing  to  ulcers  •,  but  if  the 
drain  is  inconftant,  and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when 
the  patient  is  flimulated  by  venereal  ideas,  or 
upon  ftraining  to  go  to  ftool,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  relaxation. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftcre 
a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  veflels.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes  the 
medicines  recommended  in  the  lafl;  ftage  of  the 
gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have  recourie  to 
flronger  and  more  powerful  afliringents,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  *,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tormentil^ 
biftort,  balauftines,  &c. 

While  the  patient  is  taking  thefe  medicines  the 
■ cure  may  be  promoted  by  aftringent  inje(5tions, 
fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  laft  ftao-e  of  the 
gonorrhoea,  to  which  a few  grains  of  alum,  or 
white  vitriol,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  ftiall  mention  in 
this  cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not 
perhaps  a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole 

The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aUrin- 
gents,  and  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

1 ake  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drams,  of  frefli  galls 
bruifed  two  drams ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound  . to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the 
fimple  tindlure  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cup  full  of  this  may 
be  taken  three  times  a day,  adding  to  each  Cup  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  pf  vitriol. 
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compafs  of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omit- 
ted in  this  fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fome- 
thing  in  the  conflitution  of  the  patient  which 
renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe.  The  chief  objedtions 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are,  a full  habit,  and  an 
unfound  ftate  of  the  vifcera.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  always  be  lelfened,  if  not  removed 
by  bleeding  i but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  prefllire  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
den  contraftion  of  the  external  veffels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the 
internal  parts  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  tlie 
veffels  or  a flux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed 
organs.  But  v/here  no  objedticn  of  this  kind 
prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  falling,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  Ihould  not  however  fray  in 
above  three  or  four  minutes,  and  fliouki  take  care 
to  have  his  flcin  dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  lafl;  llage  or  the  gonorrhoea: 
' the  diet  muft  be  drying  and  aflringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fomctimes  be  mixed. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmallefl;  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpefl 
that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medici  les  as  tend 
to  corrcdl  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which 
the  juices  may  be  affedled,  as  the  deco(5lion  of 
china,  farfaparilla,  falfafras,  or  the  like. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Fordyce  lays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  Handing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundlion,  v/hen  almoft 
every  other  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  beft 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
the  Dodtor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine  * •,  and  defires  that  their  ufe 
may  be  accompanied  with  a decoction  of  guaiacum 
or  farfaparilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  (hall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paflage,  are' 
the  fuppurating  candles  or  bougies  •,  as  thefe  are 
prepared  various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be 
got  ready  made,  we  Ihall  not  fpend  time  in  enu- 
merating the  different  ingredients  of  w'hich  they 
are  compofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  bi  prepa- 
ring them  : Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  Ihould  be  fmeared  all  over 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  ftimulating  too 
fuddenly ; it  may  be  buffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers  are  not  only 


* "bake  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a dram.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  live  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills, 
the  mouth  Ihould  growforc,  or  the  breath  become  olFenfive, 
they  rauft  be  difeominued  till  thefe  iymptmu  diUppear. 

often 
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j . ofttn  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the; 

[ urinary  palTages  taken  away,  and  an  obftruftion  of 

urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies. 


OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from 
infeftion  lately  contrafted,  or  from  the  venereal 
poifon  lurking  in  the  blood:  the  latter  indeed  is , 
not  very  common,  but  the  former  frequently  hap- 
pens both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a c^o- 
norrhoea  J particularly  when  the  running  is  un-' 
leafonably  checked,  from  catching  cold,  hard 
diinking,  ftiong  draftic  pnirges,  violent  exercife, , 
the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines, 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  necelTary, , 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms.  The  food  mufl:  be  lighC  and 
the  drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh, 
wines,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to 
be  avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice. 
Poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli 
buttsr  or  oil,  are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought 
conftantly  to  be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed : when  he  is  up,  the  tefticle  fhould  be  kept 
warm,  and  fupported  by  a bag  or  truls,  which 
may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from  liaving 
any  efieft. 

If  it  Ihould  be  found  impradicable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  our, 

and 
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and  extended  according  to  circumftances,  It  will  _ 
be  neceflary  to  lead,  the  patient  through  fuch  a 
complete  antivenereal  courfe  as  fliall  enfure  him 
againft  any  future  uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe, 
befides  rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the 
part,  if  free  from  pain,  or  on  the  thighs,  as  di- 
redled  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  muft  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  if  neceflary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks, 
fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while  v»dth  a bag  or 
trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decoc- 
tions of  farfaparilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit* 
either  of  which  may  fupporc  a fcirrhous  indura- 
tion, after  the  venereal  poifon.  is  corrected,  the 
parts  fliould  be  fomented  daily  v/ith  a decoflion  of 
hemlock,  the  bruiled  leaves  of  which  may  like- 
wife  be  added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  extraft  at  ' 
the  fame  time  taken  inwardly  ’'^.  This  practice 
is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dodlor  Stork  in  fcir- 
rhous and  cancerous  cafes  •,  and  Mr.  Fordyce  aR 
,fures  us,  that  by  this  method  he  has  cured  difcafed 
tefticles  of  two  or  three  years  Handing,  even  when 
ulcerated,  and  when  the  fcirrhus  had  begun  to  be 
affedled  with  pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

* The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  ta- 
ken in  the  manner  direfted  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in 
tlio  groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifoh. 
lodged  in  this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
fuch  as  proceed  from  a rc?cent  infection,  and  fuchi 
as  accompany  a confirmed  lues. 

THE'cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at-- 
tempted  by  difperjton^  and,  if  that  fiiould  not  fuc-’ 
ceed,  by  f^ppuraiion.  To  promote  the  dilperfioni 
of  a buboe,  the  fame  regimen  inuft  be  obferved  as. 
was  direfted  in  the  firft  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.. 

' The  patient  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  bled,  and  I 
take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the  decoflion  of  ta- 
marinds and  fenna,  Glauber’s  fairs,  and  the  like.. 
If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and  other  inflam-- 
matory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  I 
to- the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be  continued' 
till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdiied. 

But  if -the  buboe  fiiould,  from  the  beginning,, 
be  attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation, 
it  will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his . 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and,  then  a glafs. 
of  wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of 
bread  and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frefii  butter,, 
may  be  applied  to  the  part ; and,  in  cold  confiitu- 
tions,  where  the  tumour  advances  fiowly,  white- - 

lily  roots  boiled,  or  fiiced  onions  raw,  and  a lut- 

ficient 
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ficient  quantity  of  yellow  bafilicon  may  be  aadcd 
to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  iottnefs  01  the  flan,  and 
a fluduation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  ielt  under  the 
fin^^er,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauflic  or  a 
lancet,  and  afterwards  drefled  with  digeftive  oint- 
ment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes 
can  neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a luppu- 
ration,  but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumouis.  In 
this  cafe  the  indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed 
by  cauflic  •,  but  if  they  fliould  becom.e  fcirrhous, 
they  muft  be  diflfolved  by  the  application  of  hem- 
lock both  externally  and  internally,  as  direded  in 
the  fcirrhous  tefticle.  . ' 


OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ul- 
cers, which  may  happen  either  witli  or  witliout  a 
gonorrhoea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about 
the  private  parts,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the 
following  manner.  Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes, 
which  foon  becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled 
with  a whitilh  matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This 
pimple  is  hot,  and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks : 
afterwards  it  degerates  into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  ufually  covered  with  a viicid 
mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard 
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and  callous.  Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  re- 
fembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the  cuticle;  which, 
however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a 
true  chancre. 

A CHANCRE  is  fometimes  a primary  affecflion,  but 
It  is  much  oftener  fymptomatical,  and  is  the  mark 
of  a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover 
themfelves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  ge- 
nerally leated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle, 
as  the  lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis 
of  men,  ^c.  * 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  in  every  refped  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient 
muft  obferve  the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little 
blood,  and  take  fome  gentle  dofes  of  falts  and 
manna.  The  parts  affeded  ought  frequently  to 
be  bathed,  or  rather  foaked,  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  and,  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  an  emol- 
lient poultice  or  cataplafm  may  be  applied  to 

* When  venereal  ulcers  arefeated  in  the  lips,  the  infeftioa 
may  be  communicated  by  kifling.  This  ought  furely  to  banilh 
that  ridiculous  cuftom,  dill  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  Eritain, 
of  kilSng  every  perfon  to  whom  one  is  introduced.  1 have  feen 
very  obdinate  venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips,  that  would  not  yield 
to  any  thing  but  a courfe  of  mercury,  which  I had  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  were  occafioned  folely  by  kifilng 
an  in feifled  perfon.  Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  in- 
fcded  children,  or  having  their  breads  drawn  by  perfons  taint- 
ed with  the  venereal  difeafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  ne- 
-ceflary  for  nurfes  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns, 


them. 
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them.  This  coiirfe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  fuffi* 
dent  to  abate  the  inilammation,  and  prepare  the 
patient  for  the  life  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  noflurnal  pains, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  ^.Though 
they  may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned 
above,  they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private 
parts,  or  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo 
lefs  painful,  but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder 
than  primary  chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend 
upon  that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a 
fymptom,  we  fliall  take  no  further  notice  of  them, 
till  we  come  to  treat  of  a comfirmed  lues. 

Thus- we  have  related  moft  of  the  fymptoms 
which  accompany  or  fucceed  to  a virulent  gonor- 
rhoea, and  have  alfo  given  a ftiort  view  of  their 
proper  treatment ; there  arc,  however,  feveral 
others  which  fometimes  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a 
ftrangury  or  obftrudion  of  urine,  a phymofis, 
paraphymofis,  i^c. 

A STRANGURY  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
fpafmodic  conftridlion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  thv.  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his 
urine  with  tolerable  eafe;  but  as  foon  as  it  touches 
the  galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftrib- 
tion  takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts, 
and  fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftran-' 
giiry  is  owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck 
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of  the  bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafi- 
nefs  about  this  part,  a perpetual  delire  to  make 
water,  while  the  patient  can  only  render  a few 
drops,  and  a troublelbme  tenefmus^  or  conftant  in- 
clination to  go  to  ftool.  . 

I 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fnch 
medicines-  as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
' - the  common  diluting  liquors,  fofc  and  cooling- 
emulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies^ 
may  be  ufed.  Should  thefe  not  have  the  delired 
effedr,  bleeding  and  emollient  fomentations  will 
be  neceflary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an 
inflammation  about  tjie  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After  • 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyf- 
ters  may  be  adminiftered,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four  hours 
- a tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englifli  pint 

cf  which,  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows,, 
four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  al^rionds,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe  reme-- 
dies  fliould  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a total  I 
fupprelTion  of  urine  fliould  come  on,  bleeding  muft 
be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm  bath  up 
to  tlie  middle.  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  cale, 
to  difcontinuc  the  diuretics. 

Some-* 
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Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to  d«w  ' 
off  the  water  with  a catheter  but,  as  the  patient 
is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we 
would  rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  bougies.  Thefe 
foften  and  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  facili- 
tate the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin 
to  ftitmilate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  e 

withdrawn. 

The  phymofis  is  fuch  a conftridion  of  the  pre- 
puce over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being 
drawn  backwards ; the  paraphymofis,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  fuch  a conftridion  of  the  prepuce  behind 
the  glands,  as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  for- 
ward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that 
we  have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  ge- 
neral, bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emol- 
lient fomentations  are  fufficient.  Should  thefe, 
however,  fail  of  removing  the  ftridlure,  and  the 
parts  be  threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacoanha,  and  one  grain  of 
emetic  tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may 
be  worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  in  fpite 
of  all  endeavours  to  the  epntrary,  the  inflamma- 
tion goes  on,  and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mor- 
tification appear.  When  this  i*s  the  cafe,  the  pte- 
pLice  mult  be  fcarified  with  a lancet,  and,  it 
neceffary,  divided,  in  order  to  prevent  a ilrangu- 
iation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned  glands  at  liberty.  We 
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fliall  not  defcribe  the  manner  of  performing  this 
operation,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  done  by  a fur- 
geon.  ^ When  a mortification  has  aftually  taken 
^ p ace,  It  will  be  necelfary,  befides  performing  the 
above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts  frequently 
with  clothes  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decodion  of 
camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the  patient 

a dram  of- the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

^ With  regard  to  the  priapifm^  chordee,  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  noway 
different  from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
happen  to  prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient 
may  take  a few  drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpe- 

cially  after  the  operation  of  a purgative  through  the 
day.  ^ 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES  OR  POX. 

T ^ J E have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  diforders 
* ^ in  which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed 
to  be  confined  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it 
was  receive.d,  and  lhall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues 
in  its  confirmed  Rate',  that  is,  when  the  poifon -is  , 
adually  received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating 
with  it  through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with 
the  feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  arc,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the 

• patient 
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patient  is  warm  in  bed;  fcabs  and  Icurf  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  of  a yellowifh  colour,  refem- 
bling  honey-comb;  corroding  ulcers  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  begin  about 
the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep  gra  lually,  by 
the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe, 
which  they  deftroy  ; excrefcences  or  exoftoles  arife 
in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  theic  fpongy  ejids 
become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  leaft  accident; 
at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and  bend  like  wax ; 
the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous, 
and  form,  in  the  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  and  me- 
fentery,  hard  movable  tumours,  like  the  king’s 
evil ; tumours  of  dificrent  kinds  are  likewife  form- 
ed  in  the  lymphatic  vdTels,  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  nerves,  as  the  gumata^  nodes^  topbs,  &c. ; the 
eyes  are  alfedled  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and 
fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with 
a finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilfh  their 
internal  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  ca- 
rious ; at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural 
funflions  are  depraved;  the  face  becomes  pale 
and  livid;  the  body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  mo** 
tjon,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into  an  atro- 
phy or  wafting  confumption.  . 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; 
as  cancers  of  the  breaft;  a fuppreftion  or  overflow 
of  th^e  /nenfes  ; the  whites  ; the  hyfteric  paflion  ; 
an  inflammation,  abfeefs,  feirrhus,  gangrene,  can- 
cer, or  ulcer  of  the  womb;  they  are  generally 
cither  barren  or  fubje<5t  to  abortion ; or,  if  they 
, . bring 
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bring  childien  into  the  world,  they  have  an  nni- 

verlal  eryfipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with 
ulcers. 

> Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending 
this  dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  In- 
deed they  are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fame  perfon,  or  at  the  fame  time  •,  fo  many  of 
them;  however,  are  generally  prefent  as  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  alarm  the  patient;  and  if  he  has  reafon  to 
fufpea  the  infedion  is  lurking  in  his  body,  he 
ought  imimediatcly  to  fet  about  the  expulfion  of 
it,  otherwife  the  moll  tragical  confequences  will 
enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in 
F.urope,  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms, 
with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  reckoned  impolTible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues 
without  a falivation  this  method  is  now,  however, 
pretty  generally  laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found 
to  be  as  efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expel- 
ling the  venereal  poifon,  when  adminillered  in  fuch 
a manner  as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Various  preparations  of  mercury  have  been 
extolled  at  different  times,  by  different  authors, 
for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe;  but  after  all 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  moll  fimple  forms  in 
which  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  fyllem,  gene- 
rally fucceed  as  well  as  the  moll' elaborate  che- 
mical preparations.  Thus,  an  ointment'  or  pill 
j'repared  by  triturating  common  quickfilver  with, 
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greafe,  refin,  or  mucilage,  will,  if  ufed  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time,  remove  the  moft  obft 
nate  venereal  fymptoms,  unlefs  where  the 
tiition  is  fo  far  dcftroyed  as  to  render  a cure  im- 


pofTible. 

These  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
the  virulent  gonorrhoea-,  and  if  any  fymptoms  ot 
a falivation  fhould  appear,  they  muft  be  difconti- 
nued  for  fome  days,  and  a purge  or  two  taken. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  thefe  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the 
time  they  ought  to  be  continued  in  order  to  per- 
form a cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  the  degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodg- 
ed in  the  body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult, 
as  Aftruc  obfervcs,  to  determine,  d priori,  what 
quantity  of  mercury  will,  in  the  wholC,  be  neccf- 
fary  to  cure  this  diftemper  completely  ^ yet  it 
may  be  judged  of  d pofieriori,  from  the  abatement 
and  ceafing  ot  the  lymptoms.  "I  he  fame  author 
adds.  That  commonly  not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of 
thcs  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  is  fufficient,  and 
pot  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  neceftary. 


The  only  chemical  “preparation  of  mercury 
which  we  ffiall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive 
fublimate.  This  was  brought  into  ufe  tor  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftiious 
Baron  Van  Swieten -,  and  was  foon  alter  introdu- 
ced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle, 
at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  The  method 
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of  giving  It  is  as  follows One  grain*of  corrofive 
ubhmate  is  dilToIved  in  two  ounces  of  French 
brandy  or  malt  fpirits ; and  of  this  folution,  an 
ordinary  table  fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  , to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  dlfor, 
der  remain.  The  fubiimat?  may  likewife  be  given 
in  oiin  oi  pills  or  drops;  but  I never  found  it 
anfwer  fo  well  in  any  form  as  that  of  the  folution. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been 
recommended  for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe ; but 
none  of  tJiem  have  been  found,  upon  experience, 
to  anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been 
palTed  upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet  when  joined  with 
nieicury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  be- 
neficial in  p-omoring  a cure.  One  of  the  bed  we 
^yet  know  is  farfaparilla.  Three  ounces  of  the 
dried  root  fiiccd,  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh 
quaits  of  water  to  one,  adding  towards  the  end 
n httle  fiquorice-root,  to  take  off  the  difagreeable 
rafte.  This  quantity  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  roui  dofes,  and  taken  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  this  decodion  not  only  promotes 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  but  flrengthens 
the  ftomach,  and  a(51s  as  a reftorative,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  fingplar  fervice  where  the  patient  is 
greatly  weakened  or  exhauded  by  the  difeafe, 
d he  mezei eon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
poveiful  afilftant  to  the  lublimate,  or  any  other 
nici  curia).  It  may  cither  be  ufcd  along  with  the 
^ . farfa- 
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farfaparilla,  or  by  itfelf. ' When  they  are  uied  toge- 
ther,  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark  of  the  mezereon- 
root  may  be  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  farLpariila, 
and  a little  liquorice  added  to  them,  as  above.  1 hole 
who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  miay  boil 
an  ounce  of  the  frefli  bark,  taken  from  the  root, 
in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding 
towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe 
of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the  decodion  of  farfapa- 
rilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica cure  the  venereal  dileafe  in  every  Rage  by  a 
decodion  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia. 
It  is  ufed  either  frelh  or  dried  *,  but  we  have  no 
certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion. 
Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe 
of  the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  dfc.  •,  but  whe- 
ther thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife  or  affill  it,  is, 
doubtful.  The  patient  takes  a large  draught  of 
the  dccodion  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues 
to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many 


• Though  \vc  are  IHII  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of 
America,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  do  cure  it 
with  fpced,fafety,  and  ruccefs,and  that  without  the  leaii  know- 
ledge of  mercury.  Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  the  grcatefl: 
importance  to  aifcover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might 
furely  be  done  by  making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which, 
are  found  in  thofe  parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  na- 
tives are  known  to  make  ufe  of.  ^\11  favage  nations  take 
their  medicine  chieily  from  the  vegetable  kingdcni,  ar.d  are 

oltCH 
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Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  men- 
tioned  which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the 
venereal  difeafe,  as  the  .china-root,  the  roots  of 
foap-wort,  burdock,  •,  as  alio  the  wood  of 
guaiacum  and  falfafras;  but  as  none  of  thefe 
have  been  found  to  polTefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thole 
already  mentioned,  we  lliall,  for  the  fake  of  bre- 
vity, pais  them  over,  and  lhall  conclude  our  ob- 
fervations  on  the  difeafe  with  a few  general  re- 
marks concerning  the  proper  management  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  infedlion. 

T HE  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to 
be  confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury  in  any  form.  It  would.be 
equally  ralb  and  dangerous  to  adminilter  mer- 
cury to  a perfon  labouring  under  any  violent  acute 
difeafe;  as  a putrid  fevU,  pleurify,  peripneuniony, 
or  the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dangerous  in 
fome  chronic  difeafes ; as  a dropfy,  a fcirrhus,  a 
flow  hedtic  fever,  or  the  lalt  ftage  of  a confump- 
tion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  two  laft-named. 
difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues  ; in  which 
cafe  it  will  be  nece'lTary  to  give  mercury.  In  chro- 

I 

often  pofTcfled  of  valuable  fccrcts  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
plants,  of  which  more  enlightened  nations  are  ignorant.  In- 
deed we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants  of  our  own  growth, 
were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  them,  would  be  found  as 
cflicacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as  thofc  of  Ameri- 
ca; but  while  phylicians  are  implicitly  led  by  great  names, , 
and  other  people  dare  not  make  experiments,  thefe  are  hkely 
to  remain  in  the  dark. 


me. 
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nic  clifeafes  of  a lefs  dangerous  nature,  as  the 
afthma,  gravel,  nervous  complaints,  and  fucli 
like,  mercury,  if  neceffary,  may  be  fately  ad- 
niiniftered.  If  the  'patient’s  ftrength  has  been 
greatly  exhaufted  by  Echnefs,  labour,  abftinence, 
or  any  other  caufe,  the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be 
poftponed,  till  by  time,  reft,  and  a proper  nou- 
rifliing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently  reftored, 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  wo- 
men during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  pe- 
riod is 'near  at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given 
in  the  laft  ftage  of  pregnancy.  If,  hov/ever,  the 
woman  be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and 
circumftances  render  it  neceffary,  mercury  may 
be  given,  but  in  fmaller  dofes^  and  at  greater  in- 
tervals than  ufual : with  thefe  precautions,  both 
the  mother  and.  child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame 
time ; if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leafl;  be 
' kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be 
brought  to  bed  and  fufficiently  recovered,  when  a 
more  effectual  method  may  .be  purfued,  which,  if 
fhe  fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  cure  of  both. 

t 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to 
infants  with  the  greatcft  caution.  Their  tender 
condition  unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,. 
and  makes  it  neceffary  to  adminifter  even  the  mikl- 
eft  preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimilar  conduft  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt 
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the  infirmities  of  age  muft  render  people  lefs  able 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this, 
as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  feldom  neceffary ; 
befides,  we  have  generally  found,  that  mercury 
had  much  lels  effedt  upon  very  old  perfons  than  on 
thofe  who  were  younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and 
fuch  as  are  fubjedl  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dy- 
fentery,  or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the 
epilepfy,  or  who  are  afflided  with  the  fcrophula, 
or  the  fcurvy,  ought  to  be  cautions  in  the  ufe  of 
mercury.  Where  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  pre- 
vails, it  ought  either,  if  poffible,  to  be  cured,  or 
8t  leafl  palliated,  before  the  patient  enters  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury.  When  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  mercury  muft  be  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes, 
and  at  longer  intervals  than  ufual.  . 


The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
coiirle  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmtii ; if  the  circum- 
Itances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of 
the  feafon,  but  muft  adrainifter  the  mercury ; ta- 
king care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s 
chamber  warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon 
of  the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  Is  the  ptepa:;*^^ 

ration  neceffary  to  be  obferved  before  we  procetfd-r 
to  adminifter  a courfe  of  me^fgury.  Some  lay 
great  ftrefs  upon  this  circumftance,  obferving, 
tJiat  by  previoufly  relaxing  the  veflels,  and  cor- 

reding 
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i-edting  any  diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail 
in  the  blood,  not  only  the  mercury  will  be  dif- 
pofed  to  adt  more  kindly,  but  many  other  incon- 
veniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of 
mercury,  and  lhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are 
always  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrengthj 
conftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
tient. Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day, 
for  a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in 
the  mean  time  mufl:  be  light,  moift,  and  coolingi 
Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alio  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided. 

A PROPER  regimen  is  likewife  to-  be  obferved 
by  fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inat- 
tention to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient^s 
life,  but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure. 
A far  lefs  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fuilicienc 
foi  the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps 
warm,  and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of 
one  who  cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint 
upon  his  appetites : indeed  it  but  rarely  happens 
that  fuch  ever  are  thoroughly  cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance 
in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs. 
By  an  early  attentioiv  to  it,  the  infedion  might 
often  be  prevented  from  entering  the  body;  and, 
where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its  elfeds  may 

^ ‘be 
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be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any  perfort! 
has  reafon  to  fiifpett  that  he  has  received  the  in- 
feftion,  he  ogg^t  to  wafli  the  parts  with  water  andl 
fpirits,  Fveet  oil,  or  milk  and  water;  a fmalU 
quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  injefted  up) 
the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whe- 
ther this  difeafe  took  its  rife  at  firft  from  dirtinefs,, 
we  fliall  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  wherever  that, 
prevails,  the  infedion  will  be  found  in  its  greateft. 
degree  of  virulence 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negleded,, 
or  improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a difor-- 
der  of  the  conftitution.  In  this  cafe  the  cure: 
muft  be  attempted  by  reftoratives,  as  a milk-diet,, 

I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  Infedion  carried  ofFIni 
a few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  'viz.  bathing,  fomenta-  ■ 
tions,  injcaions,  l^c. ; but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  great- 
eft  advantage  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Ofi 
this  I had  lately  a very  remarkable  inftance,  In  a man  whofe? 
penis  was  almoft  wholly  confumed  by  venereal  ulcers ; the  ■ 
matter  had  been  allowed  to  continue  on  the  fores,  without 
any  care  having  been  taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithftand- 
in  g the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced 
the  eftefls  abo«o-mentioned.  1 ordered ^>varm  milk  and  water 
to  be  injefted  three  or  four  times  a-day  into  all  the  fmuousi 
ulcersj  in  order  to  walh  out  the  matter  ; after  which  they 
were  ttufled  with  dry  lint,  to  abforb  the  frelh  matter  as  it  was 
generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took  every  day  half 
a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  diflblvedin  an  1 
•ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Rnglifh  quart  of  the  decoftion  1 
of  farfaparilla.  By  ‘this  treatment,  in  about  fix  weeks,  he 
was  perfeftly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  a part 
cf  the  penis  was  aftnally  regenerated.  ‘ ’ 

chc: 
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the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla,  aii^  ^ 

which  mercyry  may  be  occafionally  added, 
a common  praaice  in  North  Britain  to  fend  fnch 
patients  to  drink  goat-whey.  This  is  a very  pr  - 
per  plan,  provided  the  infedion  has  been  totaBy 
eradLted  before-hand-,  but  when  that  iS  not  tbe 
cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts  to  the  whey  for  fini 
ing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  difappointed  I 
have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  return  with  all 
its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat-whey  even 
when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  fufficient 
for  completing  the  cure. 


One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  clrcumftances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fall,  and  to  leave 
it  off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine^ 
or  a few  days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fufficient  to  perfed  the  cure-,  whereas  by  the  ne- 
gled  of  thefe,  a fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  ftiil 
left  in  the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiateSj 
and  at  length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To 
avoid  this,  we  would  advife  that  the  patient 
Ihould  never  leave  off  taking ;nedicine  immediately 
upon  the  difappearing  of  the  fymptoms,  but  con- 
tinue it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually  leffening 
! the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground  to  be-^ 
lieve  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

i 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impof- 
i fible,  to  afcertain  the  exad  degree  of  virulence 
! T t 2 tl^at 
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that  may  'attend  the  difcafe ; for  Which  reafon  it 
will  always  be  a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the 
ufe  of  medicine  too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too 
foon.  This  feems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a 
modern  praftitioner  of  fome  note  for  the  venereal 
difeafe,  who  always  orders  his  patieht  to  per- 
form a quarantine  df  forty  days,  during  which 
time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fnppofe,  a ftrong 
decoftiori  of  farfapariIla,‘or  fome  other  anti-vene- 
real  fimple.  'Whoever  takes  this  method,  and 
adds  a fufficient  quantity  of  fome  adtive  pre- 
paration of  mercury  to  the  decoftion,  will  feldom 
fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contradt 
k are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine  j but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and, 
to  prevent  fufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the 
reft  of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  mifehief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  dahger  where  the  . patient 
ftridlly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice;  but  a 
volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out 
the  dreadful  confequences  which  proceed  from 
an  oppofite  eondudl.  Scirrhous  tefticles,  ul- 
cerous fore  throats,  carious  bones,  and  a rotten 
progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings  derived  from 
■ this  fource. 

• - • • TH£RJt 
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♦;;:Thebs.  is  a %>?ci,e&  of;fallje  rearpning,"  witji  re- 
gaird  to  th;is^  .djfeajfe,  which  prov.es  fajtai  to,  many,. 

A perfoo  of  a fotwid  9on,fl:itytio.r?  contra^  ^ fl^ht 
degree  of  ^h?,  diforder.., . JHe  gets  wellwithoyt-  iakmg 
any  great; -Cjar^  pr  pf^ng  rne^j^ci.'ae^  i.nd 

hence  concludes,  that  this  will  . al\vays  ,^be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe'occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  it  is  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  the  conftitution  is  ruined.  Indeed 
the  different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox 
are  not  greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the 
learned  Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the 
moft  fldlful  phyfician  cannot  cure,  and  in  others 
the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the  pa- 
tient in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  confti- 
tution is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too 
great  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it  in  this  difeafe. 

It  does  not  appear  from  obfervation,  that  the 
moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  overcome  the 
virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after  it  has 
got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper  courfe 
of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfibly  necelfary. 

Although  it  is  impoffible,  on  account  of  the 
different  degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  dawn 
fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
yet  the  following  general  plan  will  always  be 
found  fafe,  and  often  fuecefsful,  viz.  to  bleed 
and  adminifter  gentle  purges  during  the  in- 
flammatory ftate,  and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminifter  mercury 
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in  any  form  that,  may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the! 
patient.  The  fame  medicine,  affifted  by  the  de- 
coftion  of  farfaparilla  "and  a proper  regimen,  will! 
not  only  fecure  the  cohftitution  againft  the  furtherr 
progrefs'  of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will  generally* 
perform  a complete  cure. 
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- ' CHAP.  XLVin. 
diseases  of  women. 


TT  TOMEN,  in  a«  civilized  nations,  have  the 
W management  of  domeftic  affairs;  and  it  is 
very  proper  they  (hou'.d,  as  nature  has  made  them 
lefs  fit  for  the  more  adive  and  laborious  employ- 
ments. This -indulgence,  however,  is  J 

carried  too  far-,  and  females,  mllead  °f  = 
benefited  by  it,  are  greatly  injured,  from  the 

want  of  exercife  and  free  air.  To  be  ^ 

this,  one  need  only  compare  the  frelh  and  rtid  y 
looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the  pale  complexion 
of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  bufinefs  lies  within 
doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an  evident 
diftinaion  between  the  male  artd  female  with  re- 
gard to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  flie  cei- 
uinly  never  meant,  either  that  the  one  Ihould  be 
always  without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 


The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftruftions, 
indigeftio.n,  flatulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  1 hele  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
gender  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
‘ Tt4  where 
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where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I HAVE  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  dtfierent 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
^vere  almoft  as  hardy  their  hufbands,  and  that 
their  children  were  iikewifeftrong  and  healthy.  But 
as  the  badefFeds  of  confinement  and  inaftivity  upon, 
bothfexes  have  been  already  fliown,  we  fliall  proceed 
to  point  out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  ftrudiire 
and  defign  of  females,  which  fubje6t  them  to  pe- 
culiar difeafes;  the  chief  of  which  are,  thei;- 
monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy,  and  child-hearing. 
Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes 
themfelves,  but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fex, 
and  their  being  often  improperly  managed  in 
fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  foiirce  of  nu- 
merous calamities, 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty, 
which  renders  thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical 
of  their  lives.  About  the  firil  appearance  of  this, 
difeharge,  the  conftitution  undergoes  a very  con- 
fiderable  change,  generally  indeed  for  the  better, 
though  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The  greatefl: 
care  is  now  neceflary,  as  the  future  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  female  depends,  in  a great  meafure, 
VP^n  hef  conduft  a|  this  period. 

' If  . 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life'  be  confined  to 
the  houfe,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  al- 
lowed to  romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  ac- 
tive bufmefs,  which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole 
body,  fhe  becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  j . 
her  blood  not  being  duly  prepared,  fhe  looks 
pale  and  wan  •,  her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  de- 
cline, and  fhe  finks  into  a valetudinary  for  life. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  fe- 
males, who,  either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or 
their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are,  at  this  cri- 
tical period  of  ITe,  denied  the  benefit  of  ejcercife 
and  free  air. 

A LAZY  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obftrudtionsamongfl  themore 
aftive  and  induflrious  part  of  the  fex  •,  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chhrafis^  or  green- 
ficknefs,and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape 
thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inaftivity, 
as  their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  b?  as  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air’  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  that  proves  very  hurtful  to 
girls  about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  traflii,  they  often  indulge 
in  it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiat- 
ed. Hence  enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite, 
^nd  a numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not 
duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  the.  fe- 

t:retion» 
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cretions  fhould  be  properly  performed : Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as' lead  an  indolent 
life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafli,  are  not  only 
iubjec^l  to  obftru6lions  of  the  menfes^  but  likewife 
to  'glandular  obftru6tions  j as  the  Icrophula  or 
king^s  evil, 

A DULL  dirpofition  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
girls  at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a 
fprightly  girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health, 
while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature 
proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyflerics. 
Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let 
it  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty. 
To  lay  in  a ftock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  a^ 
neceflary  a piece  of  prudence  as  to  make  provifion 
againft  the  decays  of  old  age.  While  therefore 
wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in 
fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  dictates 
of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp 
with  ferioLis  gloom  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth 
and  innocent  feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about 
this  period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes..  They  are  fond 
of  a fine  fhape,  and  foolilhly  imagine,  that  this 
can  be  acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight. 
Hence,  by  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
they  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incu- 
rable maladies.  This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  com- 
mon as  it  has  been  j but,  as  fafliions  change,  it 
may  come  about  again  : we  therefore  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  it.  I know  many  females 
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1 • ^ r f&e\  the  direful  effeds  of  that 
>vho,  to  this  day,  prevailed  fome  time  ago,  of 

wretched  cuHom  ^ in  the  middle 

Iqueezmgeve^giJ^^^  invention  could  not  poffibly 
pofl.ble.  H deftruftive  to  health, 

have  devtfed  a prad 

After  a female  h 
life  «hen  the  «.e«/«  ufually  ^ 
they  do  not  appear,  , 
health  and  fpints  begin  ^ 

vife,  inftead  of  Ihuttmg  t P ° ^ and 

boufe,  and  dofmg  her  «'^h  ^ P,,J,tion 

other  naufeous  drugs  » air  and 

where  (he  can  enjoy  the  bene ^ 

agreeable  company.  There  let  _ 
r f r.A  rake  fufficient  exercife,  and  amuie 

S^mrhtVoperk^  indeed  aefeldom 

friis,  unlefe  where  the  fault  is  Qn  our  f.de. 

When  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  *1°'"’  ? 
ereateft  care  (hould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thin 

that  may  tend  to  obUrud  them, 

to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat^or  drink 

at  the  time  they  are  out  of  ..or  er.  ^ ouaht 
that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the 
to  be  avoided-,  as  fruit,  b^n-m.lk,  and  fuch 
like.  Filh,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  ar  ? 

dieeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  imp  - 
tt  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  reco  - 
picnd  it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive 
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LI  f carefully  to 

taT*  ” -iC";  s 

paid  "to  to  be 

Ld  h f , "'"ch  fliould  be  keptas  eafy 
and  cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  parf  of  the 

— «b„o™yrftnflue„ced:by^i 

aff4  V'’^  S*f>  =nd 

ftnifl'  ' f°T  ° mind,  often  occafion  ob- 
_ u.a  ons  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  ab- 
foJiutdy  incurable.  ■ . 

Fksm  whatever  caufe  tWa  flux'fe  obftruaed 

3 be"  L P™P-  -ea;i 

ihould  be  Ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we 

would  -recommend,  fufficient  exercife,  in  a drv 

open,  « rather  cbdl  alr  ; wholefeme  diet,  and, 
the  body  -te  weak  and  languid,  -generous  Jh 
qiiors ; alfo  cheerful  comp.iny,  and  all  manner  of 
amufements.  If  rhefe  fail,  the  following  medi- 
tines  iiiay  be  tried.  . 

W>iE-N  the  obftrudlrbns  proceed' fmm  a weak 
relaxed  ftate  of  the  foWs,  fuch  medicines  as  tend 

to 
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to  promote  digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  af- 
fift  the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to 
be  ufed.  The.  principal  of  thefe  are  iron,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  other  better  and  aftringent 
medicines.  Filings  of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine 
or  ale,  two  ounces  to  an  Englilh  quart,  and  after 
it  has  ftood  in  a warm  place  twenty-four  hours,  it 
may  be  ftrained,  and  a fmall  cupful  drank  three 
of  four  times  a-day ; or  they  may  be  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a dofe  of  half  a dram,, 
mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  molt 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obllruftions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date 
of  the  blood,  and  the  patient  is  of  a grofs  or  full 
habit,  evacuations,  'and  fuch  medicines  as  atte- 
nuate the  humours,  are  necelTary.  The  woman 
in  this  cafe  ought  to,  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet 
frequently  in  warm  water,  to  take  frequently  a 
cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.. 

Her  drink  Ihould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
and  ihe  ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife. 

When  obftrufllons  proceed  from  affedllons  of 
the  mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  i^c.  every  me- 
thod fliould  be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the 
patient.  And  that  Ihe  may  the  more  readily 
forget  the  caufe  of  her  afflidion,  'Ihe  ought, 
if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where 
it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting 

the 
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the  mind  with  a variety  of  new^objedls,  has  often 
a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the 
deepeft  diftrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the, 
iaft  importance. 

An  obftruftion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effect 
of  other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead 
of  giving  medicines  to  force  down  that  difcharge, 
which  might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  endeavour  to  reftore  the  patient’s  health 
and  ftrength.  W^hen  that  is  effedted,  the  other 
will  return  of  courfe. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well 
as  too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  be- 
comes weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  di- 
geflion  are  bad,  and  oedematous  fwellings  of  the 
feet,  dropfies  and  confumptions  often  enfue. 
This  frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age 
of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 
It  may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life  •,  a full  diet, 
eonflfling  chiefly  of  faked,  high-feafoned,  or  acrid 
food the  life  of  fpirituous  liquors  ; exceffive  fa- 
tigue *,  violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 

To  reflrain  this  flux,  the  patient  ffiould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be 
very  violent,  flie  ought  to  lie  in  bed  widi  her  head 
low ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal 
or  chickea  broths  with  bread  •,  and  to  drink  de- 
co6lions  of  nettle- roots,  or  the  greater  comfrcy. 

If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  Hop  the  flux,  ftronger 

aftringents 
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aftringents  may  be  ufed,  as  allum,  the  Peruvian 
bark, 

But  the  uterifje  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the 
fluor  albus,  or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafc, 
and  proves  extremely ' hurtful  to  delicate  women. 

This  difcharge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but 
fometimes  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackilii 
colour  j fometimes  it  is  fliarp  and  corrofive,  fome- 
times foul  and  foetid,  Sc.  It  is  attended  with  a 
pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  fpine  of  the  back, 
lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet.  Sc.  It  ge- 
nerally proceeds  from  a relaxed  and  debilitated 
Rate  of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  tea,  “coffee,  or  other  weak  and  wa- 
tery diet. 

- To  remove  this  difeafe^  the  patient  muff  take 
as  much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue. 

Her  food  muff  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of 
cafy  digeftion  •,  and  her  drink  pretty  generous,  as 
red  port  or  claret.  Thefe  may  be  drank  pure,  or 
mixed  with  water,  as  the  patient  inclines.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known 

N 

* Two  drams  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  Perfons  whofe 
ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  tindture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day,  to  each  dofe 
of  which,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  (hould  fail,  half  a dram  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 

{Irons 
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ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  cffba  in  this 

Wk  ^ °''ght  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed 

When  medic, ne  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  pre- 
ferable to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe, 
ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm 

weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confiderable 
lervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  wfiieh  the  menfes  ceafe 
to  flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The 
ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however 
fmalj,  .16  fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame, 
and  often  to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  fo  many  women  either  fail  into  chro- 
nic diforders,  or  die  about  this  time:  Such  of 
them  however  as  furvive  it,  without  contraaing 
any  chronic  dife^fe,  often  become  more  healthy 
and  hardy  than  they  v/ere  before,  arid  enjoy 
ilrength  and  vigour  to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women 
of  a full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  Ibmewhat  of 
their  ufual  quantity  of  food,  elpecially  of  the 
more  nourifliing  kind,  as  flelh,  eggs,  tfc.  They 
ought  likewife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  tp 
kee^  the  body  open.  This  may  be  done  by  tak- 
ing, once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an 
infuflon  of  hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit, 
at  this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  bi'eak 
out  about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  .ulcers  ought  to  be  confldered  as 
critical,  and  fhould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue 

open,  ^ 
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open,  or  artificial  drains  fliould  be  fubftituted  in 
their  ftead.  Women  who  will  needs  have  fuch  lores 
dried  up,  are  often  foon  after  fcized  with  acute  or 
chronic  difeafes,  of  which  they  die. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflifled  with  the 
heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  com- 
plaint has  already  been  pointed  out.  They  are 
likewife,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy, 
often  haraffed  with  licknefs  and  vomiting,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  morning.  The  method  of  relieving 
thefe  complaints  has  alio  been  already  fhewn. 

Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  very  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may 
generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body  gently 
open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafied  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent, 
bleeding  may  be  necelfary.  For  the  treatment  of 
the  latter,  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  that  article. 

Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  wo- 
men might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  fuppreffion  and  incontinency 
of  urine,  fs’c.  •,  but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken 
notice  of  before,  we  ffiall  not  repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan- 
ger of  abortion.  7'his  ffiould  be  guarded  againlt 
with  the  greatfcft  car^,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conllitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame 'misfortune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  hap- 
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pen  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  mofl: 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually 
called  a falfe  conception;  if -after  the  feventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by  pro- 
per care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death 
of  the  child  •,  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mo- 
ther •,  great  evacuations  ; violent  exercife ; raifing 
great  weights;  reaching  too  high;  vomiting; 
coughing ; convulfion-firs  ; ftrokes  on  the  belly ; 
falls;  fevers;  difagreeable  fmells;  excefs  of 
blood;  indolence;  high  living;  or  the  con- 
trary ; violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  grief,  fffc. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain 
in  the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; 
a dull  heavy  pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; a 
flight  - d?grtre  of  coldnefs  or  fhivering ; ftcknefs  ; 
palpitation  of  the  heart ; the  breads  become  flat 
and  foft ; the  belly  falls ; and  there  is  a difcharge 
of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women 
of  a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food, 
avoiding  great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak 
and  watery  liquors  ; to  rife  early,  and  go  foon  tO' 
bed;  to  fhun  damp  houfcs ; to  take  frequent ’ex- 
ercife in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue ; and 
never  to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather," if  they 
can  fhun  it.  “ 
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Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  blood.  Their  diet  Ihould  be  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  confifting  principally  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  All  violent 
pafllons  endanger  the  life  of  the  and  may 

caufe  an  abortion. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  wo- 
man ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  with 
her  head  low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her 
m'ind  foothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to 
be  too  warm,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heat- 
ing nature;  Her  food  fhould  confift  of  broths, 
rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oat-meal, 
and  the  like.  ■ 

j If  file  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fhould  lofe,  at 
leaft,  half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her 
drink  ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpened  with  juice 
of  lemon  ;•  or  fhe  may  take  half  a dram  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
j loofenefs,  fhe  ought  to  drink  the  decodlion  of 
calcined  hartfhorn  prepared.  If  flie  be  affedted 
with  vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  thefaline  mixture. 

Sanguine  robufl  women,  who  are  liable  to 
mifcarry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  al- 
I V/ays  to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  ar- 
rives. By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen 
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above  prefcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  mif- 
fortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  prevent- 
ing abortion,  we.  would  not  be  underftood  a®  re-“ 
Framing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exer- 
cifes.  This  would  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of 
the  veflels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due 
care  in  child-bed ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the 
fex  are  mo  ft  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precau- 
tions in  this  ftate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with 
young  wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour-pains 
are  ended,  the  danger  is  over  ; but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  faiid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herfelf,  will  feldomfailto  expel  the  faius-,  but  proper 
care  and  management  are  certainly  neceflary  for 
the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt,  mifehief 
may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too  littk 
' care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  attendants  in  child-bed  generally  recover 
worft.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ftate  of 
child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  defeats  its  own  i 
intention,  and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than 
none  at  all. 
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During  adual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating 
nature  muft  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now 
and  then,  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink 
ought  to  be  toaft  and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel. 

Spirits,  wines,  cordial-waters,  and  other  things 
which  are  given  with  a view  to  ftrengthen  the  mo- 
ther, and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  moft  part 
tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb^ 
and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger 
the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  vio- 
lent and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpoie  her  to 
eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult, 
to  prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed.  An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewile  fre-  . . 
quently  to  be  adminiftered ; and  the  patient 
ffiould  fit  over  the  fteams  of  warm  water.  The 
paflage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a little 
foft  pomatum  or  frefh  butter,  and  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  If 
Nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the  woman  is  greatly 
exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous 
wine,  or  fome  other  cordial  may  be  given,  but 
not  otherwife.  Thefe  directions  are  fufiicient  in 
natural  labours  •,  and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a 
flvilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  call- 
ed as  foon  as  poffible. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous 
cuftom  which  ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country,  of  collecting  a number  of  women  toge- 
ther upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  infiead  of  being 
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ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the-houfe,  and  ob^ 
ftrud  the  neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they 
hurt  the  patient  with  their  noife ; and  often,  by 
. their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do  much 
mifchief. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept 
as  quiet  and  eafy  as  poflible.  Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  *,  and  her 
dvink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
diere  are  fome  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
hyfteric  women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  in  child -bed  without  folid  food  and  gene- 
rous liquors  •,  to  fuch  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  hsemorrhage  or  flood- 
ing happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  pa- 
tient fliould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool, 
and  be  in  ail  refpefls  treated  as  for  an  exceffive 
flux  of  the  menfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent, 
linen  cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
or  red  wine,  fliould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the 
loins,  and  the  thighs  ; Thefe  mull  be  changed  as 
they  grow  dry ; and  may  be  difcontinued  as  foon 
as  the  flooding  abates 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
from  the  following  mixture.  Take  of  penny-royal 
water.  Ample  cinnamon  water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each 
rwp  ounces,  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  a dram.  Mix,  and  take 
rwo  table-fpoonfals  every  tyvo  hours,  or  ofeener  if  neceflary. 

If 
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If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  i 
liquors,  as  tea  with  a little  faffron  ; or  an  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers ; and  to  take  fmall  broths, 
with  carroway  feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in 
them  •,  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may 
Ijkewife  be  frequently  taken  "ui  a cup  of  any  of  the 
above  liquors ; and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs,  a 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and 
then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be 
hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  powdeis  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  flve  or 
fix  hours  *. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous 
and  not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is 
known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  are  greatly  increafed  upon  touching-,  by 
the  tenflon  or  tightnefs  of  the  parts  ; great  weak- 
nefs;  change  of  countenance;  a conflant  fever, 
with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe ; a flight  delirium  or 
raving  fometimes  inceflTant  vomiting ; a hiccup  -, 
a difcharge  of  redilh,  {linking,  fliarp  water  from 
1 the  womb ; an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to 

• Take  of  crabs  clavvs  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified 
1 nitre  two  drams,  faffron  powdered  half  a dram ; rub  them  to- 
i gcther  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  . 
I dofes.  Whfen  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with. 

■ hyfterical  complaints,  (he  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or 
fifteen  drops  of  the  tinfture  of  afafeetida  in  a cup  of  penny- 
I royal  tea. 

ftool ; 
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ftool ; a heat,  and  fometimes  total  fiipprcfllon  of 
urine. 

_ This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution. 
The  drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley  water ; im 
a cup  of  which  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be  diflbl-- 
ved,  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Clyf-  • 
ters  of  warm  water  muft  be  frequently  admini- 
ftered;  and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  watery  or  by  applying 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A SUPPRESSION  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difcharges, 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treat- 
ed nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation 
of  the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe 
is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuatvons,  and  fo- 
mentations of  the  parts  alFe<5led.  In  the  milk- 
fever,  the  breafts  may  be  embrocated  with  a little 
warm  linfeed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage 
may  be  applied  to  them.  The  child  Ihould  be 
often  put  to  the  breaft,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn  by 
fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the 
milk-fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the 
breaft.  The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to 
fuck  for  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to 
Nature  and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very , hurtful 
both  to  the  mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,' 
pi-ighp  either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have 

her 
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her  breads  frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird 
month.  This  would  prevent  many  of  the  dif- 
eafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  indammation  happens  in  the  bread, 
attended  with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  orfrelh 
butter.  This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the 
tumour  be  either  difcufled  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
tion. The  ufe  of  repellants,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dan- 
gerous j they  often  occadon  fevers,  and  fomet.mes 
cancers  : Whereas  a fuppuration  is  feldom  attend- 
ed with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mod  falu- 
tary  ededls. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  I have  feen  Hungary -water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effedl.  Should  the  com- 
plaint  prove  obftinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be 
given,  which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  very  Incident  to 
women  in  child-bed.  But  as  it  has  been  treated 
of  already,  we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  it 
here.  The  celebrated  Hoffman  obferves.  That 
this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might  generally  be 
prevented,  if  they,  during  their  pregnancy,  were 
regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  moderate  exercife,  took 
now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  rhu- 
bafb,  or  cream  of  tartar  i not  forgetting  to  bleed 
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in  the  firfl;  months,  arid  avoid  all  lharp  air.  When 
the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be  haftened 
with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood 
and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  com- 
motions. Care  fliould  be  taken,  after  the  birth, 
that  the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  ; and 
if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder 
fhould  be  given, 

. We  fliail  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child- 
bed women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above 
all  things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women, 
wliofe  circumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed 
too  foon,  often  contradt  difeafes  from  cold,  of 
which  they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor  are 
not  better  taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatefl: 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firfl:  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drelTed  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condudt  mtifl:  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperftitioLis  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife 
a very  common  caiife  of  catching  cold.  All 
churches  are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold; 
confequeritly  they  are  the  very  worfl:  places  to 
which  a woman  can  go  to  make  her  firfl:  vifit, 
after  having  been  confined  in  a warm  room  for  a 
month. 
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Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married 
women  who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate 
of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; 
but  we  fliall  only  take  notice  of  three,  viz.  high 
living,  relaxation,  and  grief. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  amongft  the  rich 
and  affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country 
! are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  and  it 
j would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances 
! of  women  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely 
j upon  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
j brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had  any 
‘ before.  Would  the  rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food 
and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants,  they 
would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor  vaf- 
; fals  and  dependents  the  bleffing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their  exteqfive 
dominions. 

Affluence  begets  indolenco,  which  not  only 
vitiates  the  humours,  but  induces  a general  re- 
laxation of  the  folids  a ftate  highly  unfavourable 
I \Q  procreation.  To  remove  this  we  would  re- 
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commend  the  following  courfe.  Firft,  fufficient 
exercife  in  the  open  air;  fecondly,  a diet  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  * ; thirdly, 
the  ufe  of  afliringent  medicines,  as  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; 
and  laftly,  the  cold  bath. 

Whatever  obflrufts  the  menftrual  flux  may 
be  confidered  as  a caufe  of  barrennefs.  Hence  it 
is  often  the  confequence  of  grief,  fudden  fear, 
anxiety,  - or  any  of  the  deprefling  paflions.  When 
barrennefs  is  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy 
and  cheerful  as  poflible  all  difagreeable  objedts 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to 
amufe  and  entertain  the  fancy. 


* Dr.  Chyne  aveys,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter; 
adding,  that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  theMilk- 
dodlor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage 
without  progeny,  to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping 
both  parents,  for  a confiderable  time,  to  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet. 
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diseases  of  children. 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in 
the  ftate  of  infancy.  He  comes  into  the 
world  more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and 
ftands  much  longer  in  need  of  the  proteftion  and 
care  of  his  parents ; but^  alas  ! this  care  is  not 
always  bellowed  upon  him-,  and  when  it  is,  he 
often  fuffers  as  much  from  improper  management 
as  he  would  have  done  from  negleft.  Hence  the 
officious  care  of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives, 
becomes  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  fources  of  the 
diforders  of  infants 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  obferver, 
that  the  firft  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiehy  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  to  be  won* 

* We  lhall  only  here  adduce  one  inftance  of  the  offi- 
cious care  of  midwives,  viz,  the  common  pradlice  of  tor- 
turing infants  by  fqueezing  their  breads,  to  draw  off  the 
milk,  as  they  call  it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture 
is  generally  found  in  the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are 
certainly  not  intended  to  give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be 
drawn  off.  I have  feen  this  cruel  operation  bring  on  hard- 
nefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppuration  of  the  breads';  but  never  . 
knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its  being  omitted.  When 
the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application  that  we  would  re- 
commend is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the  diachylon  pla- 
der,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  fofc  leather,  about  the  fize  of  \ 
h^lf  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thcfe  may  be 
fuffered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  be  gone  off. 
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clered  at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  witir 
indigeftable  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as 
they  come  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the 
ftomach  cannot  digeft  may  be  conlidered  as  a poi- 
lon  \ and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided 
by  ftool,  it  muft  occafion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpal- 
modic  affedions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good 
womejji  call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions 
and  death. 


As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
poflible.  The  moft  fafe  and  effedlual  method  of 
- doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains 
of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two 
table-fpooniuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given 
to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  ope- 
rates j or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the 
purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  dilTolved 
in  three  ounces  of  water  fweetened  with  a little 
fyrup,  and  given  as  above,  Thofe  who  are  not 
fond  of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or 
feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-fpoon- 
ful of  water  or-  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,  but  will,  generally,  likewife  open  the 
belly ; ftiould  this,  however,  not  happen,  andy 
if  the  child  be  coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be 
necefifary  : for  this  purpofe  fome  manna  and  pulp- 
of  caflia  may  be  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
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given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  operates ; or,  what 
will  anfwer  rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnelia 
alba  may  he  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is 
given  to  the  child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the 
defired  effe6t.  If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  ad- 
miniftered,  and  the  child’s  belly  and  limbs  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a warm  hand  befoie  the  fire, 
they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe  afiections  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  infants  fuffer 
fo  much. 

These  general  directions  include  mod  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 
infants.  They  will  likfewife  go  a confiderablc 
lencrth  in  alleviating  thofe  which  appear  exter- 
nally,  as  the  rafli, or  fellon,  ^c.  Thefe,  as 
was  formerly  obferved,  are  principally  owing  to 
too  hot  a regimen,  and  confequently  will  be  mod 
commonly  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  In- 
deed, evacuations  of  one  kind  or  other,  conditute 
a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of  infants,  and 
will  feldom,  if  adminidered  with  prudence,  in 
any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 


OF  THE  MECON*IUM. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant 
are  filled  with  a blackifli-coloured  matter,  of  the 
confidence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meco- 
nium. This  is  generally  palled  foon  after  the 
birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of  nature  •,  in  which  cafe 
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it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of 
medicine.  But  if  it  jfhould  be  retained,  or  not 
fufficiently  carried  off,  a little  manna  or  magnelia 
alba  may  be  given,  as  mentioned  above ; or,  if 
thefe  Ihould  not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful 
of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little  honey,  may  be 
given. 

The  moll  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the 
meconium  is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always,  at 
firft,  of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  al- 
lowed to  fuck  as  foon  as  they  lliew  an  inclination 
for  the  bread,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion 
for  medicines  to  difcharge  the  meconium;  but 
even  where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never 
to  have  daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigef- 
tible  duff,  crammed  down  their  throats. 


THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphtha  are  little  whitilli  ulcers  affedling 
the  whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat, 
and  domach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach 
through  the  whole  intedinal  canal ; in  which  cafe 
they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid, 
few  in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily 
off,  they  are  not  dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yel- 
low, brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  togetlicr, 
they  are  bad. 
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( 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthse  owe 
their  origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon 
however  to  believe  they  are  more  frequently  ow- 
ing to  too  hot  a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and 

child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a chil  i who  is 
I ^ 

not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cinnamon  waters,  or 

fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as 

foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 

will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in  a- 

dults;  is  it  any  wonder  then  that  they  fhould  heat 

and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  and  fet, 

as  it  were,  the  whole  conftitution  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthse 
arethofe  of  a cooling  and  gently  opening  na- 
ture. Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and  half  a dram  of » 
magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  di- 
vided into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
to  the  child  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  they  ope- 
rate. Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given  in  the 
child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  body  open. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for 
gargling  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  in- 
fants •,  we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the 
nurfe  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a • 
Jittle  borax  and  honey  *,  or  with  the  following 
mixture:  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax  a 
dram,  burnt  alum  half  a dram,  rofe  water  two 
drams ; mix  them  together.  A very  proper  ap- 
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plication  in  this  cafe,  is  a folution  of  ten  or  twelve: 
grains  of  white , vitriol  in  eight  ounces  of  barley-- 
water.  Thefe  may  be  applied  with  the  finger,  or- 
by  means  of  a bit  of  foft  ra<y  tied  to  the  end  of  ai 
probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

* 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moft  part, 
of  an  acefeent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon 
the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way 
difordered.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  moft 
difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools,  gripes,  Cfr. 
Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe, 

•'  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an 
acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; but 
whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will 
find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener 
the  efD(5t  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of 
children  fhould  be  acefeent;  and  until  the  body 
be  difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome 
‘other  caufe,  we  w'ili  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acef- 
eent quality  of  their  food  is  feldom  iniurious  to 
them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of 
diforders  in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a 
troublefome  one,  we  fliall  point  out  the  method 
of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four 
fmells,  i^c.  ftiew,  that  the  bowels  abound  with 

an 
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an  add,  the  child  Ihould  have  a little  fmall  broth  in- 
; Head  of  milk,  with  light  white  bread  in  it  •,  and 
IhoLild  have  fufficient  exercife  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuftomaiy  in 
this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs  eyes, 
and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe  indeed,  by 
their  abforbent  quality,  may  corred  the  acidity ; 
but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  oc- 
cafion  coftivenefs,  v/hich  may  prove  very  hurtful 
to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never 
be  given  unlefs  mixed,  with  purgative  medicines  ; 
as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  Inch  like. 

The  beft  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  7nag- 
nefia  alba.  It  purges,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
correds  the  acidity  j by  which  means  it  not  only 
removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries  of?  its  caufe.  It 
may  be  given  in  any  kind  ot  food,  from  ten 
grains  to  a tea-fpoonful,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient.  I have  often  known  it  anfwer  very 
well  when  given  in  the  following  manner:  'Take 
of  magnefta  alba  two  drams,  fine  rhubarb  in  pow- 
der half  a dram,  peppermint-water  and  common 
water,  of  each  two  ounces,  as  much  fyrup  of 
. fugar  as  will  make  it  agreeable.  Shake  the  bottle, 
and  give  the  child  a table-fpoonful  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it 
ought  not  at  firft  to  be  doled  with  brandy,  fpice- 
rics,  and  other  hoc  things,  but  fiiould  have  its 
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body  opened  with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  me-  I 
dicine  mentioned  above ; and  at  the  fame  time  a 
little  brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a 
warm  hand  before  the  fire.  I have  feldom  feen 
this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  | 
lliould  happen,  however,  not  to  fycceed,  a little 
brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed  with  twice 
its  own  quantity  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a . 
little  fugar,  and  a fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently 
till  the  child  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  pep- 
permint-water will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  Theyf 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of: 
the  neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  I 
in  other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or- 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meallire,, 
owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  mofl:  effedlual 
means  of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafli  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,, 
and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpedls, 
thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  fufiicienr,, 
the  excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  ab-- 
forbent  or  drying  powders;  fuch  as,  burnt  hartf-- 
horn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared, 

* One  of  the  bed  applications  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  diflblve* 
feme  fuller  s earth  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water ; and 
after  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  gall-- 
ed  parts  once  or  twice  a-day. 
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When  the  parts  afFefled  are  very  fore,  and  tend 
; to  a real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a 
j little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders  i or  to  anoint 
; the  place  with  a little  camphorated  ointment.  If 
[ the  parts  be  walhed  with  fpring-water,  in  which  a 
i little  white  vitriol  has  been  diflolved,  it  wijl  dry 

I ^nd  heal  them  very  powerfully. 

\ 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up 
with  a grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breathing 
freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them 
to  fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable 
purge,  two  or  three  grains  pf  white  vitriol  difr 
folved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and 
filtered,  to  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the  nof- 
I trils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedelius  fays.  If  two 
I grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
elaterium,  be  diffolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  mar- 
joram water,  and  applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  di- 
refted,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus  without 
fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; 
but  we  have  never  found  any  thing  necefiary,  be- 
fides  rubbing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little? 
j greafe,  fweet  oil,  or  frelh  butter.  This  refolves 
die  filth,  and  renders  the  breathing  more  free, 
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Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom 
free  from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe 
however  are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never 
to  be  (topped  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and 
acrid  humours,  which,  if  retained,  might  produce 
fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
the  following  caufes,  viz.  improper  food,  and 
negledt  of  deanlinefs.  If  a child  be  (luffed  at  all 
hours  with  food  that  its  (lomach  is  not  able  to  di- 
gell,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  affimilated, 
indead  of  nourifhing  the  body,  fills  it  with  grofs 
humours.  Thefe  mud  either  break  out  in  form 
of  eruptions  upon  the  (kin,  or  remain  in  the  body, 
and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  diforders. 
That  negle6l  of  deanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe 
of  eruptive  diforders,  mud  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who  defpife 
deanlinefs,  are  almod  condantly  found  to  (warm 
with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
the  (cab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effeft  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  deanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fuflicient  to  remove  them, 
if  this  (liOLild  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  neceffary ; but  they  (liould  never  be 

^Pjdied  without  the  greated  caution.  K drying 
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medicines  are  applied,  the  body  ought  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more 
fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than  ful- 
phur,  provided  it  be  fparingly  ufed.  A little  of  the 
flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefli  but- 
ter, oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  alfected 
frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  mofl;  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  inci- 
dent to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis^  or  fcabbed 
head,  and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  of- 
ten exceeding  difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  in- 
deed the  cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeale.  I 
have  frequently  known  children  feized  with  inter- 
nal diforders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their 
fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application 
of  drying  medicines*.  The  cure  ought  always 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  llrlking  inflance  of  the  dan- 
ger of  fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanli- 
nefs  and  wholefome  food,  in- the  Foundling  Flofpical  at  Ack- 
worth,  where  the  children  were  grievoufly  afiii£ted  with  fcab- 
bed heads,  and  other  cutaneous  diforders.  I found  upon  in- 
quiry, that  very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  pro- 
priety or  foundnefs  cF  their  provihons,  and  that  cleanli- 
nefs  was  totally  ncgletled  ; accordingly  1 advifed  that  they 
(hould  have  more  wholefomefood,  arul  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
This  advice  however  was  not  followed.  It  was  too  trouble- 
fome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants,  fee.  The  buhnefs  was 
to  be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  accordingly  attempted, 
but  had  near  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and 
other  internal  diforders  immediately  appeared,  and,  at  length, 
a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infedious  that  it  carried 
off  a great  many  of  the  children. 
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firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head  very- 
clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  bruihing 
away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  be  not  fufficient,  let 
the  head  be  fhaved  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  and 
waflied  daily  with  foap-fuds,  or  lime-water.  Should 
thefe  fail,  a plafter  of  black  pitch  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  order  to  pull  out  the  hair  by  the  roots. 
And  if  there  be  proud  flefli,  it  fliould  be  touched 
with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or  fprinkled  with  a 
little  burnt  alum.  While  thefe  things  are  doing-, 
the  patient  muft  be  coniined  to  a regular  light 
diet,  his  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  ; and 
cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  To 
prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the  neck 
or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient 
becomes  more  flrong,  and  the  conflitution  be  fome- 
what  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the 
feet  or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and 
afterwards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are 
cold,  inllead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  them- 
felves  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire.  This  oc- 
cafions  a fudden  rarefacftion  of  the  humours,  and 
an  infardtion  of  the  vefi'els  which  being  often 
repeated,  the  veffels  arc,  at  lad,  over-diftended, 
and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat 
mud  be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin’  ' 

to 
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to  look  red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged,  and  to  have  the  affected  parts  frequently 
rubbed  with  muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething 
of  a warming  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and  dry. 

Some  apply  warni  afhes  betwixt  cloths  to  the 
fwelled  part5,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce 
them.  When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be  drefled 
with  Turner’s  cerate,  or  fome  other  drying  oint- 
ment ',  as  the  ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of 
cerufs,  &c.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome, 
but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as 
foon  as  the  warrn  weather  fet^  in. 

I 

OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with 
a great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which,  if  not 
quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  This  difeafe  is 
known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. In  the  Eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the 
croup.  On  the  Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or  fiuff- 
ing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I have 
obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rijing  of 
the  lights.  It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  afihma^  at- 
tended with  very  acute  and  violent  fymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  low  marlhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  1 have  fome- 
times  known.it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 

5 children 
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children  in  the  night,  *after  having  been  much 
expofed  to  damp  cold  eallerly  winds  through  the 
day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  (hoes,  wet 
clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obftrudls  the  perfpiration, 
may  occafion  the  Croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  croaking  noife  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp 
and  Ihrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  flulhed, 

though  fometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

\ 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  his  feet  Ihould  immediately  be  put  into 
warm  water.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled,  and 
to  have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiitered  as  foon  as 
poffible.  He  fhould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 
Reams  of  warm  water,  or  an  emollient  decodion, 
and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be 
applied  round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not 
abate,  a bliftering  plafter  muft  be  applied  round 
the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  the  child 
may  take  frequently  a table- fpoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing julep:  Takepenny-royal  water  three  ounces, 
fyrup  of  althea  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each  one 
ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  reqommend  afafeetida.  It 
may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and  taken 
by  the  mouth.  Two  drams  of  alafoetida  may  be 
dilTolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindercrus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A tablc-fpoon- 
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ful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or 
oftener  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it. 

If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to’  take  this  medi- 
cine, two  drams  of  the  afafoetida  may  be  diflblved 
in  a common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered  every  fix 
or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  difeafe 

'•  abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe 
things  which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed •,  as  wet  feet,  cold  damp  eafterly  winds,  &c. 
Children  who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  or  whole  conftitution-  feems  to  difpofe 
them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  're- 
cTulated  •,  all  food  that  is  yifcid  or  hard  of  digef- 
tion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  tralhy  fruits,  are  to  be 
avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain 
conflantly  kept  open  in  Ibme  part  of  their  body, 
by  means  of  a feton  or  ilTue.  I have  fometimes 
known  a Burgundy  pitch  plafter,  worn  continual- 
ly betwixt  the  Ihoulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a 
very  happy  elFed.  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  diforder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth 
part  of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  lymptoms  pro- 
ceeding from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  ner- 
vous parts  of  the  jaws,  occafio.ning  inflammations, 
fevers,  convulfions,  gangrenes,  &c.  Thefefymp- 
poms  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 

delicacy 
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cjeHcacy  and  exquifite  fenfibilicy  of  the  nervous 
iyftem  at  this  time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  in- 
crealed  by  an  effeminate  education,  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately 
brought  up,  always  fuffer  moft  in  teething,  and 
cften  fall  by  conviilfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth 
geneially  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firfb 
the  incifo7  or  foreteeth  ; next  the  canini^  or  dog- 
teeth ; and  laftly,  the  molares^  or  grinders.  About 
the  feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet ; and 
about  tlic  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called 
dentes  fapentue^  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children",  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
fiaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofcnels.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog- 
teeth begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums, 
the  child  has  Rartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the 
gums,  inquietude,  watchings,  gripes,  green  Rools, 
the  thrufii,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  con vul- 
fions. 

Difficult  teething  is,  in  all  refpefls,  to  be 
treated  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  belly 
« be  bound,  it  muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient 
clyRers  or  gentle  purgatives  ^ as  manna,  nw.gnefta 
alba^  rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  R'he  food 
ffiould  be  light,  and  in  fmal!  quantity;  the  drink 
plentiful,  bur  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of 
balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree  Rowers  ; to  which  about 
a third  or  fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added, 
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If  the  fever  be  very  high,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
celTary  j but  this,  in  very  young  childrenj  ought 
always  to  be  fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacua- 
tion which  they  bear  the  worft  of  any.  Purgings 
vomiting,  or  fweating,  agree  much  better  with 
them,  and  are  generally  more  beneficial.  Harris 
however  obferves,  that,  when  an  inflammation 
appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the 
cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech  under 
each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with  convul- 
fion  fits,  a bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied  be- 
twixt the  fhoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Dr.  Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned 
by  teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effec- 
tual as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of 
harcfhorn  in  a fpoonful  of  fimple  water,  or  other 
convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The 
number  of  dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have 
often  prefcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  btic 
always  found  a larger  dofe  neceffary.  It  may  be 
given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children 
are  cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy 
pitch  plafter  between  their  fiioulders.  This  ge- 
nerally eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teeth- 
ing, and  is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  application. 
When  the  teeth  are  bred  with  difficulty,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of  teething. 
It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and  ought 
to  be  renewed,  at  Icaft,  once  a fortnight. 

Several 
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Several  things  have  been  recommended  for 
rubbing  the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but 
from  thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expefted.  If  any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recom- 
mend a little  fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed 
on  with  the  finger  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
Children  are  generall/  at  this  time  difpofed  to 
chew  whatever  they  get  into  their  hands.  For 
this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be  without  fome- 
what  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  prefifure  of  their 
gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax-candle,  a bit 
of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have 
feldom  known  it  of  any  great  advantage.  In  ob- 
ftinate  cafes  however  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may 
be  performed  by  the  finger  nail,  the  edge  of  a 
fix-penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  fharp 
body  which  can  be  with  fafety  introduced  into  the 
mouth. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult, 
parents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s 
food  be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves 
be  braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors, 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things 
duly  regarded,  few  children  would  die  of  teeth- 
ing- 
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OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  betwixt 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  ap- 
peared firft  in  England,  about  the  time  when  ma- 
nufaftures  began  to  be  introduced,  and  (till  pre- 
vails moft  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow 

V 

fedentary  employments,  by  which  means  they  ne- 
gledl  either  to  take  proper  exercife  themfelves,  or 
to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSE  S. — One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 
eafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit, 
who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  wa- 
tery diet,  can  neither  be  expeded  to  bring  forth 
ftrong  and  healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe 
them,  after  they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  children  of  fuch  women  gene- 
rally die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confump- 
tions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by 
men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjed  to  the 
gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who 
have  been  often  affeded  with  the  venereal  difeafe 

m their  youth,  are  likevvife  very  liable  to  the 
rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conaitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  Bic.  dif- 
pofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is 
either  too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the 
ftomach  cannot  digefl  it. 

B.u) 
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Bad  niirfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe. 
When  the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not 
enough  of  milk  to  nouriih  the  child,  it  cannot 
thrive.  But  children  fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care 
in  nurfes  than  want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant 
to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or  not  keeping  it  thorough- 
ly clean  in  its  clothes,  has  the  moll  pernicious  i 
elFefts. 

THE/want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful 
to  children  in  this  refpedl.  When  a nurfe  lives 
in  a clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  clamp  and 
confined,  and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child 
abroad  into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this 
difeafe.  A healthy  child  fhould  always  be  in  mo- 
tion, unlefs  wlien  afleep  •,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie, 
or  fit,  inllead  of  being  tolfed  and  dandled  about, 
it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOM  S. At  the  beginning  of  this 

difeafe  the  child’s  flefli  grows  foft  and  flabby  ; its 
llrensth  is  diminiflied  ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
fulnefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be  mov- 
ed. The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  otlier  parts  •,  the  lace  appears  full, 
and  the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones 
begin  to  be  affedted,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft 
and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrift«  and  ancles 
become  thicker  than  ulual  •,  the  Ipine  or  back- 
bone puts  on  an  unnatural  fliapc  •,  the  breaft  is 
likewife  often  deformed  *,  and  the  bones  of  the 

arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thole  fymptoms 

vary 
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vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  difeaXe. 
The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble  ; the  ap- 
petite and  digeftion,  for  the  mod  part,  bad ; ‘ the 
teeth  come  (lowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  they 
often  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards.  Ricketty  chil- 
dren generally  have  great  acutenefs  of  mind,  and 
an  underftanding  above  their  years.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in  the  company 
of  adults  than  other  children,  or  the  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not  material. 

REGIMEN,  As  this , difeafe  is  always 

attended  with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  re- 
laxation, our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mull  be  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote 
digeftion  and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids. 
Thefe  important  ends  will  be  beft  anfwered  by 
wholefome  nourilhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and  fuffici-. 
ent  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who 
either  neglecfts  her  duty,  or  does  not  underftand 
it,  Ihe  fliould  be  changed.  If  the  feafon  be 
cold,  the,  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  •,  and  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept  cool  j as 
fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it ; and  too  great  a de- 
j gree  of  cold  has  thefame  effedt.  The  limbs  fliould 
i be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and  the 
j child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poftible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry,  as  good 
I bread,  roafted  flefii,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  rcc- 
, koned  the  beft  bread  •,  and  pigeons,  pullets,. 

I veal,  rabbets,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are 
i Y y tlie 
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the  moft  proper  flefli.  If  the  child  be  too  young 
for  flefli -meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl 
I barley  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may  be  added 
a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be  good- 
claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Fhofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  i 
child  now  and  then  a wine  glafs  of  fine  mild  ale.  i 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  lit-  ; 

tie  avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
nurle,  but  feldom  by  the  pliyfician.  In  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  purges  or  vomits  may 
fometimes  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  will  never  carry 
off  the  malady.  7'hat  mufl;  depend  upon  bra- 
cing alone:  For  which  purpofe,  befides  the  regi- 
men mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the 
cold  bath,  dpecially  in  the  wann  feafon.  It  mufl: 
however'  be  ufed  with  prudence,  as  fome  ricketty 
children  cannot  bear  it.  The  beft  time  for  uflng 
the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child 
fliould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immedi- 
ately after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fliould 
be  weakened  by  the > cold  bath,  it  muff  be  dif- 
’ continued. 

Sometimes  iflues  have  been  found  beneficial  1 
in  this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for- 
children  who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An; 
infufion  of  the  Peruvian- bark  in  wine  or  ale,  is 
likewile  of  ufe-,, but  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  bring 
diildien  to  take  it.  We  might  here  mention, 
'mrny  other  medicines  which  liave  been  recom- 
mended: 


OF  CONVULSIONS; 

mended  for  the  rickets  *,  but,  as  there  is  far  more 
danger  in  trading  to  thefe  than  m neglefting  theni 
altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs  them  over,  and 
to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as  the  only  thing 
to  be  depended  on.  , 

OF  CONVULSIONS; 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  con^ 
vulfions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are 
for  the  mod  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady.  Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  dimulates 
the  nerves,  may  occadon  convulfions.  Lienee  in- 
fants whofe  nerves  are  eafily  affedted,  are  otten 
thrown  into  convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates 
the  alimentary  canal  *,  by  teething  •,  ftrait  clothes  j 
the  approach  of  tKe  fmall  pox,  meades,  or  other 
eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  domach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inof- 
fcnfive,will  generally  cure  the  convulfions.  Where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  codive,  the  bed:  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a clyder,  and  afterwards  to  give  a- 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occafionally* 
and  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by 
gentle  doles  of  magnefia  alba,  or  firiall  quantities 
of  rhubarb  mixed  with  the  pov/der  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall-pox,  &c.  generally  go  od'  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger 
. in  this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions 
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of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Con- 
viilfions  are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  nuift 
be  done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes, 
&c.  ^ Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes 
bleeding,  bhftering,  and  feveral  other  operations, 
to  the  great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time, 
baihing  the  feet,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter, 
would  have  fet  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  w'e  would  recom- 
mend biifcering  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines, as  the  tindture  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caf- 
tor.  A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed 
in  a cup  0i  v/liite-wine  whey,  and  given  occa- 
fionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  externa] 
caufe,  as  the  prcffure  occahoned  by  ftrait  clothes 
or  bandages,  &c,  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be 
removed ; though  in  this  ca!e  taking  away  the 
caufe  will  not  always  remove  the  effedt,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  done,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pa- 
tient will  recover  fo  long  'as  the  caufe  which  firfl: 
gave  rile  to  tlie  diforder  continues  to  adl. 

T/hen  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  with- 
out having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymp- 
toms  of  tectliing  •,  or  any  rafn,  or  other  difcliarge 
which  has  been  fuddcnly  dried  up,  we  have  rea- 
ibn  to  conclude  that  tiiey  are  a primary  difeafe, 
cikI  proceed  imniediately  from  the  brain.  Cai'es 
of  this  kind  liowcver  h.appien  but  feldom,  wdiich  is 
very  fortunate,  as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 

unhapjiy 
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unhappy  patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds  from 
an  original  fault  in  the  formation  or  ftrudure  o 
the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expeft  that  it  (hould 
yield  to  medicine.  'But,  as  this  is  not  always  the 
caufe  even  of  convulfioiis  which  proceed  immedi- 
ately from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  Hiould  be 
made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to  be 
purfued  for  this  purpofe,  i§  to  make  fome  deriva- 
tion from  the  brain,  by  bliftering,  purging  and 
the  like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons  may 
be  put  in  the  neck,  or  between  the  Ihoulders. 
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Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affed  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  dif- 
eafes  of  infants. ' 

CAUSES.— A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 
ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelt  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like  •,  it  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  •,  from 
fcirrhous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  Ikull  ; 
a thin  watery  ftate  of  the  blood  ; a diminilhed 
fecretion  of  urine ; and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and 
lingering  difeafes  which  wafte  and  con  fume  the 
patient. 

SYMPTOM  S.-^ — This  difeafe  has  at  firll 
the  appearance  of  a flow  fever  •,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over 
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his  eyes;  he  fluins  the  light;  is  fick,  and  fomc- 
times  vomits  ; his  pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally 
fiow  ; though  he  feems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he 
does  not  fleep  ; be  is  fometimes  delirious,  and  fre- 
quently fees  objefls  double ; towards  the  end  of 
this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  cheeks 
fiufhed,  the  patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  con- 
vulfions  enfue. 

M E D 1 C I N E. 'No  medicine  has  hitherto 

been  found  fufficient  to  carry  olf  a dropfy  of  the 
brain.  It  is  laudable  however  to  make  fome  at- 
tempts, as  time  or  chance  may  bring  to  light 
what  at  prefent  we  have  no  ideas  of  The  medi- 
cines generally  ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or 
jalap  with  calomel,  and  blillering  plafters  applied 
' to  the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which 
we  would  beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines 
which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  fuch  as 
arc  recommended  in  the  common  dropfy.  A dif- 
charge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife  to  be  pro- 
moted by  caufing  the  patient  fnuff  the  powder  of 
gfarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

To  defcribe  the  various  operations  of  forgery, 
and  to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in 
which  thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  ex- 
tend this  article  far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it: 
We  muft  therefore  conHne  our  oblervations  to 
fuch  cafes  as  mod  generally  occur,  and  in  which, 
proper  affiftance  is  either  not  anted,  or  not  always 
to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftru6lure  of 
; the  human  body  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  •,  yet  many 
things  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low men  in  emergencies  by^  thofe  who  are  no 
adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is  amazing  with  what  fa- 
cility the  peafants  daily  perform  operations  upon 
brute  animals  which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  na- 
ture than  many  of  thofe  performed  on  the  human 
fpecies  *,  yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a fur- 
geon whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination 
to  affift  his  fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs,  and  acci- 
dents happen  every  hour  which  give  occafion  to 
cxercife  this  feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  lieait 
however,  when  not  dirc61:ed  by  the  judgment,  are 
apt  to  miflead.  Thus  one,  by  a ralh  attempt  to 
fave  his  friend,  may  fometimes  deftroy  him  •,  while 
another,  for  fear  of  doing  amils,  Hands  ftill  and 
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fees  I, is  bofom  friend  perilh,  without  fo  much  as 
emptmg  to  relieve  him,  even  when  the  means 

tTfltTo  ft  r 

it  will  no  ^ ^ 'flirent  from  either  of  theic, 

ought  to  be  done  upon  any  fuch  emergencies. 


OF  bleeding. 

No  operation  of  forgery  is  fo  frequently  necef- 
fary  as  bleeding ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very 
geiierally  underftood.  But  though  praaifed  by 
Midvvives,  Gardeners.  Blackfmiths,  &c,  we  have 
realon  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is 
necelTary.  Even  phyficians  themfclves  have  been 
io  much  the  dupes  of  fafoion  in  this  article,  as  to 
render  it  the  fubjea  of  fatire  and  ridicule.  It  is 
however  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and 
mull:  when  fcafonably  and  properly  performed, 
oe  ot  fingular  fcrvice  to  thofe  in  diflrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
am matory  fevers,  as  plcurifies,  peripneumonies, 

It  IS  likewile  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteflines,  womb,  bladder 
Fomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  ; as  alfo  in  the 
aflhma^  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy  and  bloody-flux. 
/iftci  falls,  blows,  bruiles,  or  any  violent  hurt 
received  cither  externally  or  internally,  bleeding 
is  neceffary.  dt  is  likewife  neceflary  for  perions 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  flrangled, 
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drowned,  fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of 
metals,  or  the  lilie.  Ill  a word^  whenever  the  , 
vital  motions  have  been  fuddenly  ftopt  from  any 
caufe  whatever,  except  in  fwoonings  occafioned  by 
mere  weaknefs  or  hyfteric  afte£tions.,  it  is  proper 
to  open  a vein.  - But  in  all  diforders  proceeding 
from  a relaxation  of  the  folids,  > and  an  impove- 
rilhed  ftate  of  the  blood,  as  drophes,  cacochymies, 
&c.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  al- 
ways to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affe61:ed  as 
poflible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancer, 
Jt  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method,  but 
where  a vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  muft  be 
v'  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mufl;  always 
be  regulated  by  the  llrength,  age,  conflitution, 
manner  of  life,  and  other  circumflrances  relating 
to  the  patient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe 
that  a child  could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a 
grown  perfon,  or  that  a delicate  lady  fliould  be 
bled  to  tlie  fame  extent  as  a robull  inan. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to 
be  let,  a bandage  mufl;  be  applied  betwixt  that 
part  and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  necelTary,  in 
order  to  raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage 
pretty  tight,  it  v/ill  be  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as 
foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  .flow,  to  flacken  it  a 
^ little.  1 he  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at  leafb 
an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half,  from  the  place  where 
• t;he  wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 
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I ersoks  not  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never 
to  bleed  m a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a 
tendon,  ,f  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may 
cafily  be  known  from  its  pulfaiion  orbcitinp-.  and 
the  latter,  from  its  feeling  hard  and  tight  Tike  a 
whip-cord  under  tlie  finger. 


It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  * 
had  the  charai^ter  of  being  regular  praflitioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propoled.  One  perlbn  will  fbint  at  the  very 
light  of  a lancer,  while  another  will  lofe  almofl 
the  whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints. 
Swooning  depends  more  upon  the  Hate  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body  ; befides,  it  may  often  be  occa- 
fioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches. 

This,  though  fometimes  necelfary,  is  a very 
iiouoleiomc  and  uncertain  practice.  It  is  impol- 
fible  to  know  vi/hat  quantity  of  bio. id  is  taken  away 
by  leeches  ; befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  tiiHi- 
cult  to  Hop,  and  the  yveunds  are  not  ealily  healed. 
Would  thole  who  pracHife  bleeding  take  a little 
more  pains,  and  accullom  themielves  to  bleed 
children,  they  would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult 
operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to 
bleeding  flill  prevail  among  the  country  peojile.  , 
They  talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breaft -veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  • 

thefe  1 
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thefe  will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of 

firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This  bel 
makes  them  often  poftpone  the  operation  wh 
neceffary,  in  order  to  referve  it  lor  feme  more  im- 
portant occafion,  and  when  they  think  thimrfc  ves 

fn  extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for 

it  be  proper  or  not-,  bleeding  at  certain  dated 

periods  or  feafons  has  likewife  bad  effeas. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
fequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  ti- 
perior  parts  ■,  but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  affeaions,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poffible.  When  it  is 
neceflary  however,  to  bleed  in  the  toot  or  hand,  as 
the  veins  are  fmall,  and  the  bleeding  is  aptp  flop 
too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  immerled  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a fufficicnt  quantity  ot 
blood  be  kt. 

We  ihall  not  fpend  time  in  dcfcribing  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation.  I hat  will  be 
better  learned  by  example  than  precept.  ^ Twenty 
pages  of  defcription  would  not  convey  lo  juft  an 

i^lea  of  the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed 

bv 
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by  » expert  hand.  Neither  is  it  neceffary  to 
P mt  out  the  different  parts  of  the  body  from 
whence  blood  may  be  let,  as  the  arm,  forehead 

IZ  There  will  readii;  occur  to 

very  , me  , gent  perfon,  and  the  foregoin<r  obfer- 
vations  will  be  fufficient  for  determining  wlich  of 
em  ,s  moft  proper  upon  any  particulaf  occaho 
In  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  only  to  leffen 
le  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  moft 
commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  opera- 
tion  can  be  performed. 


OF 


INFLAMMATIONS 

abscesses. 


AND 


_ From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 
■t  muft  terminate  either  by  difperf.on,  fuppuration, 
or  pngrene.  Though  it  is  impoITible  to  foretel 
pth  certainty  ^ which  of  thefe  ways  any  particu- 
ar  inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable 
pnjefaire  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  conlli- 
tution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  decree 
upon  colds,  and  wnthont  any  previous  indifpofi. 
tion,  will  moft  probably  be  difperfed  ; thofe  which 
follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons 
of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally  fuppurate; 
and  thofe  wnich  attack  very  old  people,  or  per- 
ions  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a ftronn-  ten- 
dency to  gangrene,  ^ 

If 


and  abscesse s. 

If  the  inHammadon  be  Qight,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  found;  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
Kinpted.  This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a Oen- 
der  diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding  and  repeated 
curves.  The  part  itfelf  mull  be  fomented,  and 
if  tte  ndn  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated 
with  a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and 
one.fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
a piece  of  wax  plaftei. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  encreafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larcxer,  with  violent. pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fup.puration.  The  belt 
application  for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice, 
which  may  be  renewed  tv/ice  a-day.  If  the  fup- 
puration  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  ^cut 
fmall  or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  pouldce. 
When  the  abfcefs  is’ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which 
may  eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  ot  the  fidn 
in  the  moft  prominent  part  of  it,  a flu6luation  Ot 
matter  which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and, 
generally  ipeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it 
may  be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means 
of  cauftic. 

The  lall;  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
fymptoms  : The  inflammation  lofes  its  rcdnefs, 
and  becomes  duflcifli  or  livid  •,  the  tenfion  of  the 
fkin  goes  ofif,  and  it  feels  flabby  •,  little  bladders 
filled  with  ichor  of  dilTcrcnt  colours  fpread  all 
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O^ei  It;  the  tumour  lubfides,  and  from  a dnfkifti 
complexion  becomes  black  ; a quick  low  pulfe, 
with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate ^fore- 
runners  of  death.  When  thefe  fymptoms  firft 
‘Appear,  the  part  ought  to  be  drelTed  with  Lon- 
don treacle,  or  a cataplafm  made  of  lixivium  and 
oran;  diould  the  fymptoms  become  worfe,  the 
part  mull  be  fcarified,  and  afterwards  drefied  with 
bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of  turpentine.  All 
the  drelfings  mull  be  applied  warm.  With  regard 
to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  mull  be  fup- 
ported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian 
bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  Pomach 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  iliould  fepa- 
rate,  the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer, 
and  mull  be  treated  as  fuch. 


This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
dkcales,  which,  in  diPerent  parts  of  the  country  go 
by  the  names  of  biles,  impojlhumes,  whitlcsjss,  &c. 
i hey  are  all  ablcelfes  in  confequence  of  a previ- 
ous inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be 
difcLilfed ; but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
luppuration  fliould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter 
dil'charged  by  an  incilion,  if  necelTary ; afterwards 
the  fore  may  be  drelTed  with  yellow  balilicum,  or 
fome  other  digePive  ointment. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of, medicine  has  been  more  miPaken 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Man- 
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kind  in  general  believe,  that  certain  herbs,  oint- 
ments, and  plailers  are  poffefled  of  wonderful 
healing  virtues,  anddmagine  that  no  wound  can  be 
cured  without  the  application  of  them.  It  is  how- 
ever a fa£t,  that  no  external  application  whatever 
contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any 
other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  fofc,  and  de- 
fending them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be 
as  effedually  done  by  dry  lint  as  by  the  moft 
pompous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from 
many  of  the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedb  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure 
of 'wounds  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 
to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftru<51;  or  impede 
the  operations  of  Nature,  It  is  Nature  alone  that 
cures  wounds;  all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  ob- 
ftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as 
is  the  moft  favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  Ihall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has 
received  a v/ound  is  to  ,^xamine  whether  any  fo- 
reign body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron, 
lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe, 
if  poffiole,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound 
cleaned,  before  any  dreftings  be  applied.  Wlien 
that  cannot  be  effedted  with  fafety,  on  account  of 
the  patient’s  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  mull 

be 
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be  fuffcred  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extratled  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  bread',  the  bowels,  &c, 
or  where  any  confiderable  blood-vefiel  is  cut,  a 
fl-tilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called, 
otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fome- 
times  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  lb  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  ftopt,  the  patient  may  die  even  before  a 
lurgeon,  though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive. 
In  this  cafe,  fomething  mull  be  done  by  thofe  v;ho 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt  by  applying  a 
tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the  member  a 
little  above  the  wound.  The  bed  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  to  put  a ftrong  bjroad  garter  round  the 
part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  .admit  a fmall  piece 
of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mull  be  twilled, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  .a  country-man  does  a cart- 
rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops. 
Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  rnufl  take  care  to 
tVv'ill  it  no  lono'er,  as  flrainins  it  too  much  mig-ht 
occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger 
a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aflringents. 
Cloths  dipped  in  a lolution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  f.yplic  isjcdcr  of  the  Dilpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  tliefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  llrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed. 

borne 
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Some  recommend  the  Agaric  * of  the  -oak  as  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  the  other  ftyptics  ; and  indeed  it 
deferves  confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily  ob- 
tained, and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in 
cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  miift  be  laid  upon 
the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lintj 
above  which  a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tigiit  as 
to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindiures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  v/hen  it”  is 
exceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other' times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People 
imagine,  becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  bloods 
and  feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that 

* Dr  Tiflbt,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
diredlions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. 

“ Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lalls^ 
the  agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence 
ifiuing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifts  at  firll  of  four 
parts,  which  prefent  themfelves  fucceflively  : i.  Theout.\ard 
niid  or  ikin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  T he  part  im. 
mediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  the  belt  of  all.  This  is  to 
be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very 
pliable.  This  is  the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a dice 
of  It  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied  direitly  over  the  burlt- 
ing  open  blood-vcITels.  It  conRringes  and  brings  them  clofO 
together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  o/F  at  the  end 
of_two  days.  3,  The  third  part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may 
ferve  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  vciTels  ; and  the 
fourth  and  lafl  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  conducing 

to  the  fame  purpofe. Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 

fpdngc  may  be  ufed  in  its  flead.  It  muft  be  applied  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  cIFedls. 
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they  therefore  heal  it-,  but  this  is  only  a decep- 
tion. They  may  indeed  ftop  the  flowing  blood,  by 
fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veflTels-,  but,  by  render- 
ing the  parts  callous,  they  obftrud  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  ikin,  the  bell  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking  plafler.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  necelTary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  dole ; this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe 
the  befl  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint, 
commonly  called  caddis.  It  however  mufl  not  be 
fluffed  in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The 
caddis  may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in 
oil,  or  fpread  with  the  comnhon  wax  * plafler; 
and  the  whole  mufl  be  kept  on  by  a proper  ban- 
dage. 

We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  differ- 
ent bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  body;  common  fenfe  will 
generally  fuggefl  the  moll  commodious  method  of 
applying  a bandage ; befides,  deicriptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  eafily  underflood  or  remembered. 

The  wax  plafler  is  made  by  mclling  together  over  a flow 
fire,  a pound  of  yellow  wax;  white  refin,  and  mutton  fucq 
(f  each  half  a pound.  "J  his  not  only  fupplics  the  place  of 
melilot  plafter,  formerly  fo  much  in  vogue,  but  makes  a ve- 
5y  proper  application  to  fight  wounds,  and  to  large  ones  af- 
t?r  they  are  nearly  healed. 
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The  firft  drefllng  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
leaft  two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 
the  firft  dreffing  fticks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be 
removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frefh  lint  dipped 
in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it 
fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next  drefiingi 
Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day 
in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  heal.  Thofe 
who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after 
the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it, 
with  the  yellow  baftlicum*  •,  and  if  fungous,  or  what 
is  called  proud  flejh^  fliould  rife  in  the  wound,  it 
riiay  be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a 
little  burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft 
proper  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter. 
This  muft  be  applied  inftead  of  the  plafter,  and 
fliould  be  changed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefli, 
ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 

* The  ointment  called  yellow  bafilicum  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  ; Take  of  olive  oil  an  Englilb  pint,  yellow 
wax,  yellow  reiin,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each  one  pound  J 
common  turpentine  three  ounces.  Melt  the  wax,  rcfin,  and 
pitch,  along  with  the  oil  over  a flow  fire ; alter  taking  them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and,  whiilt  the  mixture  re- 
mains hot,  ftrain  it. 
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nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loH:  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft  be  bled  ; 
and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a 
fever  fliould  enfuc.  Nature  Ihould  never  be  too 
far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow 
her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way, 
than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceflive  eva- 
cuations. 

.Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  ex- 
ceffive  joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The 
belly  Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  either  by  laxa- 
tive clyllers,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roaft- 
ed  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinnage,  &c. 

OF  BURNS. 

In  nisrht  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin, 

P ^ 

it  is  cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  lire  lor  a 
competent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a 
comprds  upon  it  dipped  in  Ipirits  of  wine  or 
brandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  lb  ' 
deep  as  to  blilter  or  break  the  fflin,  it  muft  be 
dreffed  with  fomc  emollient  and  gently  drying  oint- 
ment of  calamine,  commonly  called  Turner's 

cerate. 
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cerate"^.  This  may  be  mixed  w'th  an  equal 
quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft 
rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  afFefted.  When 
this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat 
up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft 
falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper 
ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is 
very  deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it 
fliould  be  drefled  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  hafi- 
liciim  and  ’Turner's  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned 
a high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame 
means  mull  be  tiled  to  prevent  it  as  are  recom- 
mended in  other  violent  inflammations.  The  . 
patient,  in  this  cafe,  mull  live  low,  and  drink 
freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  muft  like- 
wife  be  bled,  and  have  his  belly  kept  open.  But 
if  the  burnt  parts  became  livid  or  black,  with 
other  fymptoms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  campho- 
rated fpirits  of  wine,  tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  other  ^ 
antifeptics  mixed  with  a decodfion  of  the  bark. 
In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft  likewife  be  taken  inter- 
nally, and  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  more  gene- 
rous. 

* Furner  s cerate  may  be  prepared  by  dJUblvIng  ba!f  a 
pound  of  yellow  wax  in  an  Euglilh  pint  of  olive  oil,  over  a 
flow  fire.  As  the  mixture  cools,  and  begins  to  grow  flifF, 
half  a pound  of  calamine  prepared  mull  be  fprinkled  into  it, 
keeping  conftantly  flujing  them  together  till  the  cerate  is 
grown  quite  cold. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  produflive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleded.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univer- 
fally  known  ; we  lliall  therefore  proceed  to  point 
out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
or  rum  may  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet 
with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This 
is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  com- 
monly ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  . 
to  a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  fredi  cow-dung, 
with  very  happy  effedts  *. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper 
regimen.  I lis  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and 
his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature  ; as 
w'hey  fweetened  with  honey,  decodtions  of  tama- 
rinds, barley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like. 
The  bruifed  part  mull  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
and  water,  as  diredled  above  j and  a poultice  made 

* I have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  con- 
tufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes  and  fuch  like,  and 
never  once  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effeft. 
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by  boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and 
camomile-flowers,  in  equal  quantides  of  vinegar 
and  water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculi- 
arly proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife. 

It  may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrufture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deftroy- 
ed  by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great 
lofs  of  fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore 
very  difRcult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affedted, 
the  fore  will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes 
place,  that  is,  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone 
feparates,  and  comes  out  through  the  wound. 

This  is  often  a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even 
require  feveral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  ^ 
happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken 
for  the  King’s-evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though, 
in  fa£t,  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which 
the  folk!  parts  received  from  the  blow 

* Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different 
advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  remedy, 
till  the  fore  is,  in  a manner,  poifoned  with  various  and  Op- 
pofite  applications,  and  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutely 
incurable.  The  befl  method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to 
take  care  that  the  patient’s  conliitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to 
them  but  fome  fimplc  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over 
which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camomile 
flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put  to  nourifli  the  part,  and 
keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  affilled,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  difeafed  parts  of 
the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon  heals. 
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OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequenc^  of  wounds, 

1 lilies,  or  impoRhumes  improperly  treated  ; bun 

th^  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
body. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be 
hailily  dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  moil  commonly  in 
tne  decline  of  liie  ; and  perfons  who  negleft  ex- 
ercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are  moil:  liable  to  them, 

I hey  might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching' 
fbme  part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  artifi- 
cial diains,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a wound 
by  its  dilcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is 
often  fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  flrin  ; 
by  the  hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its 
fides  or  edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  dec. 

It  requires  confiderable  flcill  to  be  able  to  judge 
when  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  healed,  and  when  not. 

In  geneial,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad 
habit  of  body  fliould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open 
at  leaft  till  the  conflitution  be  lo  far  changed  by 
proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they 
feem  dilpolcd  to  heal  of  their  ovvn  accord.  Ul- 
cers which  are  the  efFed;  of  malignant  fevers,  or  > 
pther  acute  dilealcs,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
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fafety  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  at- 
tempted too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe 
of  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen. 

When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treat- 
ment, degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety. 

When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes, 
or  come  in  their  Head,  they  mull  be  cautioufly 
healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought 
not  to  be  healed  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes 
- the  ftrength,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a (low 
fever,  it  fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  poffibie. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a Uriel;  atten- 
tion to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  mil- 
fortune  to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly 
perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  fre- 
quently known  people  throw  away  their  lives  by 
the  want  of  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and  ge- 
neroufly  rewarding  thofe  whom  they  ought  tohuivc 
looked  upon  as  their  murderers. 

The  mofl  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  Ipiccs,  faked  and 
high  feaioned  food,  all  fbrong  liquors,  and  to  )ef- 
fen  the  ufual  quantity  of  flelh-meat.  T'he  belly 
ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confiking  ’ 
chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drink- 
ing butter-milk-whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the 
J;l^e,  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful, 

and 
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and  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily 
bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feeni 
hard  and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a- 
day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and 
afterwards  drefled  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment. Sometimes  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the 
edses  of  the  ulcer  fcarified  with  a lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to 
have  very  happy  effeds  in  the  cure  of  obftinate 
ulcers.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
redled  for  the  ftone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend.  Dr. 
Whytt,  ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folu- 
tion  of  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy, 
for  the  cure  of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I 
have  frequently  found  this  medicine,  when  given 
according  to  the  Doctor’s  diredions,  prove  very 
fuccefsful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoontul  night  and 
morning  ; at  the  fame  time  walking  the  fore  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had 
from  the  Dodlor  a little  before  his  death,  he  in- 
formed me,  “ That  he  obferved  waftiing  the  fore 
thrice  a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ftrength 

was  very  beneficial.” 
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When  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  fundions, 
it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  difiocated.  As  this  often 
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happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical 
affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs 
and  even  lives  are  frequently  loft,  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the 
moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  require 
the  moft  immediate  aftiftance.  Any  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  reiblution,  who  is  prefent  when  a 
diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice 
to  the  patient  than  the  moft  expert  furgeon  can 
after  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When  thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ftate  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a 
redudion  ; and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off, 
the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  fill- 
I ed  up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  re- 
! tained  in  its  place. 

i A RECENT  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
I by  cxtenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater 
I or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
I which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robilftnefs  and 
I other  circumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the 
I bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  fome  time,  and 
t a fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be 
: neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  foment. 
j ing  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar 
■ to  it  for  fome  time  before  the  redudion  be  at- 
I tempted.  All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  redudion 
; is  to  keep  the  part  eafy,  and  to  apply  to  it  cloths 
i dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine. 
\ Many  bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negled 
^ of  this  rul?.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  with- 
out 
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dislocation  of  the  jaw. 

out  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being 
ftretched  and  fometimes  torn.  AVhen  thele  are 
kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength  and  tone, 
all  goes  on  very  well,  but  if  the  injury  be  in- 
creafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts, 

no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed 
ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable 
to  fhut  his  mouth  or  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth 
of  the  under-jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
the  upper ; befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down 
or  is  thrown  towards  one  fide,  and  the  patient  is 
neither  able  to  fpeak  diftindtly  nor  to  fwallow  with- 
out confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a difiocated  jaw, 
is  to  fct  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool  fo  as  an  af- 
fifiant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  prelTing  it 
againfi:  his  breafi.  d'he  operator  is  then  to  thruft 
his  two  thumbs,  being  firll  wrapped  up  with  lin- 
nen  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back 
into  the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  fin- 
gers arc  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  lie 
has’ got  firm  hold  of  tlie  jaw,  he  is  to  prcTs  it 
ilrongly  downwardsand  backwards, by  which  means 
the  elapled  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puflied 
into  their  former  cavities, 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK.  717 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation. 

One  of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  pa- 
tient’s chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the 
patient,  pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as. to  fuf- 
fpend  him  from  the  ground.  This  method  often 
fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dangerous  one,  and 
therefore  recommend  the  other. 

I 

I DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient 
receives  no  affiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  : It  is  how- 
j ever,  for  the  moft  part,  only  partially  diflocated, 

I and  may  be  reduced  by  almofl;  any  perfon  who 
has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete 
diflocation  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

I When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  •,  his 
neck  fwclls,  his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his 
chin  lies  upon  his  breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally 
j turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  per- 
I fon  fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on 
■j  the  ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf 
I behind  him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his 
i head  with  both  hands,  while  he  makes  a reflftance 
j by  placing  his  knees  againfl:  the  patients  flioul- 
1 ders.  In  this  pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with 

confiderablc 
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confiderable  force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame 
time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  per- 
ceives that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be 
known  from  the  noife  which  the  bones  generally 
make  when  going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to 
breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in  its  natural 
pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  in- 
llances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome 
days  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back- 
bone is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated. 
It  does  however  fomctimes  happen,  which  is  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When 
a rib  is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
in  order  to  replace  it  the  patient  lliould  be  laid  upon 
his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  muil  endea- 
vour to  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  difordcred  fide  may  befufpended  over  a 
o-ate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus  ftretch- 
ed  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place 
may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituation. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

Those  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the 
ribs  are  forced  inwards,  are  both  mod  dangerous 
and  the  moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to 
diredl  the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almofl;  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inwards  to- 
’ ward  the  back,  fometimes  lhaking  it ; 'by  this 
means,  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  will  fometimes 
flip  into  their  former  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may 
be  diflocated  in  various  direftions ; It  happens  how- 
I ever  moft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  fd- 
1 dom  diredly  upwards.  It  may  be  known  by  a 
j depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  flioulder, 

1 and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm  ; When  the  dif- 
1 location  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elon- 
i gated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the 
1 arm-pit;  but  when  it  is  luxated  backward,  there 
1 appears  a protuberance  behind  the  Ihoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  breaft. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  didocations  of 
the  niouldcr  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low 
ftool,  and  to  caufc  an  alTiftant  to  hold  his  body  fo 
. that  It  may  not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while 
; another  lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the 
! elbow  and  gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then 

puts 
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puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes 
it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  •,  by  this,  while 
a fulEcient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  direds  it  into  its 
^ proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  in- 
vented for  facilitating,  this  operation,  but  the  hand 
of  an  expert  furgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In 
young  and  delicate  patients,  I have  generally  found 
it  a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  Ihoulder  by- 
extending  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in 
the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making 
the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little 
bent. 

f 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore -arm  may  be  diflocated 
in  any  diredion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  that  tide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  puflied,  from  which, 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a dif- 
location  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 

Two  afliftants  are  generally  necelTary  for  reduc- 
ing a didocation  of  the  elbow  j one  of  which  muft 
lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion, 
while  the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their 
proper  place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent, 
and  fufpcnded  for  fome  time  with  a fling  about  the 
neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  arc  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  elbov/, 

viz. 


dislocation  of  the  thigh. 

by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  diredlions  and 
thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  cavity. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  diffocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  arc  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other ; but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  puflied  upward  at 
the  fame  dm?,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  lliort- 
ened  and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh  bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduc- 
ed, muff:  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faff:  by 
j bandages,  or  held  by  alTiftants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixt  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee* 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft 
pufh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
j into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward, 

I the  patient  muff:  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  dur- 
I ing  the  extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muff;  be 
pulhed  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees,  ancles  and  toes  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  direflions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  a- 
I lone  is  fuflicient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its 
place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fuflicient- 
force. 
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OF  BROKEN  BONES. 

There  is  in  moft  country  villages  fome  perfon 
who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fradtures. 
Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant, 
yet  fome  of  theni  are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evi- 
dently proves, 'that  a'fmall  degree  of  learning,  with 
a fufficient  fhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mecha- 
nical head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this 
way.  We  would  however  advife  people  never  to 
truft  fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  Ikilful 
furcreon  can  be  had  j but  when  that  is  impradli- 
cable,  they  muft  be  employed  j we  (hall  therefore 
recommend  the  fallowing  hints  to  their  confidera- 
tion  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpedts,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  in- 
flammatory fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept 
quiet  and  cool,  and  his  belly  fhould  be  opened 
cither  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,,  if  thefe  cannot  be 
conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food  that  is  of  an 
opening  quality ; as  ftewed  prunes,  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  boiled  fpinnage,  and  the  like.  It  ought 
however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all  of 
a fudden'to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  confequences.  There  is  often  a 
neceflity  of  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome 
meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  re- 
quire a different  treatment. 
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It  will  generally  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient immediately  after  a fradture,  elpecially  if  he 
be  young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame 
time,  received  any  bruife  or  contufion.  This 
operation  fhould  not  only  be  performed  foon  after 
the  accident  happens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very 
feverilh,  it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  fe- 
veral  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculi- 
arly neceflary.  # 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  body  be- broken,  the  patient  mult 
keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means 
neceflary  however  that  he  fhould  lie  all  this  while, 
as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This  fituation 
finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  Ikin, 
and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond 
week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up,  and  may  fit 
feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the 
like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care 
however  mull  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  'that  he  make  no  exertions 
himfelf,  otherwife  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  may 
pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place  *. 

It 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
terafting  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones;  but  as  deferiptions  of  thefe  vvidiout  draw- 
ings would  be  of  little  ufe,  1 lhall  refer  the  reader  to  a 
cheap  and  ufeful -performance  nature  and  cure  of  frac- 

tures lately  publilhed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken  fur- 
geon  in  Edinburgh  ; wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only 
I given  an  account  of  the  machines  recommended  in  fractures 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  negleft- 
ing  this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that 
he  is  forced  to  keep  fliifting  places  for  eafe.  I 
have  known  a fradured  thigh  bone,  after  it  had 
laid  ftrait  for  above  a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this 
means,  and  continue  bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all 
that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It 
is  both  uneafy  to  the  patient  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb 
a little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
ealy  effeded  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofi- 
» tion  of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  bone  be  not  {battered  or  broken,  into  a great 
many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  generally  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  have  the  limb  taken  off,  otherwife  a gan- 
grene or  mortification  may  enfiie.  The  horror 
which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation,  of- 
ten occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too 

late. 

by  former  authors,  but  has  likewife  added  feveral  improve- 
ments of  his  own,  which  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  compound 
fradures.  and  in  cafes  where  patients  with  broken  bones  are 
obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place  to  another. 

When 
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When  a frafture  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 

, it  muft  be  drefled  in  all  rcfpedls  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a 
broken  bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfe6tly  ftraight,  and  to 
' keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 
They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fuc- 
ceed  to  fradtured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  ban- 
dages. This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
cefs  of  art,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more 
mifchief  than  would  be  occafioned  by  the  want 
of  it.  Some  of  the  mod  fudden  cures  of  brokca 
bones  which  were  ever  known,  happened  where  no 
bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some  method  how- 
ever mud  be  taken  to  keep  the  member  deady ; 
but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without  bracing 
i it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or 
more  Iplints  made  of  leather  or  padeboard.  Thefe, 
if  moidened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  alTume 
the  fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fuffi- 
cient,  by  the  aHidance  of  a very  flight  bandage, 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage 
which  we  would  recommend  is  that  made  with 
twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  eafier  ap- 
plied and  taken  off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all 
the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  \tc11.  The 
Iplints  fbould  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with 

holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the  frafture  is  in  the 
leg. 
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In  fradlures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  can- 
not be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be 
applied  over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every 
thing  that  may  occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  cough- 
ing, or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in 
* a ftrai'ght  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  that  his 

ftomach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking  fre- 
quently fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of 
weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moil  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture is  oxycraie,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 
dreffing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous *,  they  are  generally  neglefted.'  When  a bone 
is  broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  mem- 
ber eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; 
but  when  a joint  is  only  {trained,  the  perfon,  find- 
ing he  can  ftill  make  a fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry 
to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this 
way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  in- 
curable malady  what  might  have  been  removed 
by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a {trained 
' limb  in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  m too 

long. 
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long.  But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  im- 
merfed  in  cold  water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly 
dangerous.  It  relaxes  inftead  of  bracing  the 
part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a difeafe  than 

remove  one. 

"W^RAPPiNG  a garter,  or  fome  other . bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  {trained  part,  is  likewife  of 
life.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the 
veffels,  and  prevents  the  adtion  of  the  parts  from 
encreafmg  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be 
applied  too  tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleed- 
ing near  the  affeded  part  have  a very  good  effea : 

But  what  we  would  recommend  above  all  things 
is  eafe.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any 
medicine,  and  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint*. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  moft  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting, 
or  the  like.  In  the  latter  it  is  commonly  the  ef- 
fect of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength, 

* A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
flrains,  fome  of  which  do  good  and  others  hurt.  The  follow- 
ing are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poul- 
tices made  of  ftale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  common  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or 
fpirit  of  wine. 
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as  leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a 
relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift 
diet,  diipofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  in- 
fant, it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its 
head  very  low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut 
does  not  return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up 
by  gentle  prelTure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece 
of  flicking  plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part, 
and  a proper  trufs  or  bandage  mull  be  conftantly 
worn  for^  a confiderable  time.  The  method  of 
making  and  applying  thefe  rupture-bandages  for 
children  is  pretty  well  known.  -The  child  muft, 
as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from 
all  violent  motion,  till  the' rupture  is  quit  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caufe, 
to  be  inflamed,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  return 
if,  and  fometimes  quite  impracticable  without  an 
operation,  a defeription  of  which  is  foreign  to  our 
purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate  enough  how- 
ever always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts  to  return 
the  gut,  without  having  recourle  to  any  other 
means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
I fhall  very  briefly  mention  the  method  which  I 
generally  purfue.  After  the  patient  has  been 
bled,  he  muft  be  laid  upon  his 'back,  with  his 
head  very  low,  and  his  breech  raifed  high  with 
pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel-cloths  wrung 
out  of  a decoClion  of  mallows  and  camomile, 
flowers,  or,  if  thefe  sre  not  at  hand,  of  warm 

water, 
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water*  muft  be  applied  for  a conliderable  time. 

A clyfter  made  of  this  decodtion,  with  a large 
fpoonful  of  butter  and  a little  fait,  may  be  after- 
wards thrown  up.  If  thefe  fliould  not  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  prefifure.  If  the 
tumour  be  very  Jiard,  confiderable  force  will  be 
neceffary  •,  but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds 
here.  The  operator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
makes  a prelTure  with  the  palms  of  his  hand,  mull 
with  his  fingers  condudt  the  gut  in  by  the  fame 
aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  this,  can  be  much  eafier  conceived 
than  defcribed.  Should  all  thefe  endeavours  prove 
ineffeftual,  clyfters  of  the  fnpoke  of  tobacco  muft 
be  tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fuc- 
ceed  where  every  other  method  failed. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft 
wear  a fteel-bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe 
this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from 
the  artifts.  Such  ba'ndages  are  generally -uneafy  to 
the  wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  be- 
come quite  eafy.  No  perfon  v/ho  has  had  a rup- 
ture after  he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate,  fliould  ever 
be  without  one  of  thefe  bandao-es. 

O 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors  ; and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 
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CHAP.  LI. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored. 
Accidents  frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe 
proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  counteraft  their  ef- 
fe6ts.  No  perfon  ought  therefore  to  be  looked 
. upon  as  killed  by  any  accident,  unlefs  where  the 
ftrufture  of  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  or  fome  or- 
gan neceflary  to  life  is  evidently  deftroyed.  The 
a6lion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired  as 
even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life 
is  by  no  means  gone:  In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the 
fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impof- 
fible  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though 
the  folids  Ihould  recover  their  power  of  adting. 
Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been 
ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the  adlion  of  the 
heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the  fundlions  of 
the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be 
fuffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  con- 
tinue fo;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon 
as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its  power  of  adl- 
ing,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to  move,  and  all 
the  vital  fundlions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
"over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune 
by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
4 the 
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the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in 
Head  of  being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  in  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  a church,  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over 
for  dead,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him. 
This  conduft  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  igno- 
rance, fupported  by  an  ancient  fuperftitious  no- 
tion, which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
fuppofeB  to  be  killed  by  an  accident  to  be  laid 
in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the  ground 
of  thisfuperftition  may  be,  we  fiiall  not  pretend  to 
enquire  •,  but  furely  the  condud  founded  upon  it 
is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  huma- 
nity, and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived 
of  life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  enquire  into  the 
caufe.  We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any 
fubftance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet; 
and,  if  that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  mull  be  made  to 
remove  it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out 
of  it.  If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  Hopped,  from 
any  caufe  whatever  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  pa- 
tient Ihould  be  bled. . If  the  blood  does  not  flow, 
he  may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed 
with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  that  evacua- 
tion. When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  remov- 
ed, our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up  the  vital 

warmth, 
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warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths, 

covering  his  body  with  warm  fand,  afhes,  or  the 
like. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of 
tliofe  accidents,  which,  without  immediate  affifl- 
ance,  would  often  prove  fatal ; and  to  point  out 
the  mod  likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy 
fufferers ; but  as  we  have  been  greatly  anticipated 
m this  part  of  our  fubjeft  by, the  learned  and  hu- 
^manc  Dr.  TilTot,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with 
felefting  fuch  of  his  oblervations  as  feem  to  be  the 
moft  important,  and  adding  fuch  of  our  own.  as 
^have  occurred  in  the  coujfe  of  praaice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN 
THE  MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  ge- 
nerally the  effea  of  carelelTnefs.  Children  fliould 
be  taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  no- 
thing  into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not 
the  only  perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  impru- 
dence. I know  many  adults  who  put  pins, 
nails,  and  other  fharp-pointed  fubftances  in  their 
mouths  upon  every  occalion,  and  lome  who  even 
fleep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This  con- 
dua  is  exceedingly  incautious,  as  a fit  of  cough- 
ing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over 
file  fubflance  before  the  perfon  be  aware. 


When 
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When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by 
extrafting  it,  or  pulhing  it  down.  The  fafeft  and 
moft  certain  way  is  always  to  extraft  or  draw  it 
out,  but  this  is  not  always  the  eafieft ; it  may 

therefore  be  more,  eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it 

down,  efpecially  when  the  obArufting  body  is  of 
fuch  a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  re- 
ception into  the  ftomach.  The  fubftances  which 
may  be  pulhed  down  without  danger  are,  all  com- 
mon nourilhing  ones,  as  bread,  flefh,  fruits,  and  the 
like;  All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones, 
pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  be  extra6ted,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies  be  lharp 
pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh-bones,  bits  of  glafs, 
&c.  ' > ' 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafled  in  too 
deep,  we  (hould  endeavour  to  extraft  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  fhould  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or 
a fmall  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But 
this  attempt  to  extradt  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fub- 
ftance be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  defeend^d 
far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
muft  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the 
better  condudfing  it,  there  (hould  likewife  be  a 
2 ' curve 
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curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it,  which  has  this  further 
ufe,  that  it  may  be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a 
circumllance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inflrument 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  ac- 
cidents as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  in- 
flruments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  hand.  Af- 
ter the  crotchet  has  paflTed  below  the  fubftance 
that  obllruds  the  palTage,  it  is  drawn  up  again, 
and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crot- 
chet is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fubflance 
fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  orfifh-bone,  flicks  a- 
crofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing 
them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  dif- 
engages  them ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fub- 
flances,  it  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obflruding  bodies  are  fmall,  and  on- 
ly flop  up  a part  of  the  pafTage,  and  which  may 
either  eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  flraiten  it  by  their 
refiflance,  a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire, 
wool,  or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire 
of  a proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  a- 
boLit  the  middle,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  and 
the  long  unbent  fides  brought  parallel,  and  near 
each  other : thefe  arc  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gul- 
let, in  order  to  be  conduded  about  the  obflrud- 
ing  body,  and  fo  to  extrad  it.  More  flexible 
rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  fllk,  or  fmall 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  great- 
er ftrength  and  confiflence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be 
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tied  fall  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or 
any  kind  of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  furround  the  obftrudting  fub- 
ftance,  and  to  draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings 
pafled  through  one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more 
certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the  obftruaing  body,  which 
may  be  involved  by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it. 
Thefe  rings  have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that 
when  the  fubftance  to  be  extraded  is  once  laid 
hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be 
retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the  ring  thus  twilled,  as  to 
be  moved  every  way,  which  muH  in  many  cafes 
be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occaflons,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foun- 
dation of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is 
ftopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole 
paflage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into 
that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fub- 
ftance. The  fponge  foon  delates,  and  grows  lar- 
ger in  this  moift  fituation,  and  indeed  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to 
be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  faften- 
ed,  and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return  through  the 
fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws 
out  the  obftruding  body  along  with  it. 

The  comprelTibility  of  fponge  is  another  foun- 
dation of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty 

large 
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large  piece  of  fponge  may  be  comp  refled  or  fquec- 
zed  into  a Imall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  or  tape 
clofely  about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwoiiad  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  comprefTed  by  a 
piece  of  whalebone  fplit  at  one  end,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

I HAVE  often  known  pins,  and  other  fharp  bo- 
dies which  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
caufing  the  perfon  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will 
often  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful, 
there  remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  pa- 
tient vomit  j but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice, 
unlefs  when  fuch  obftrudling  bodies  are  Amply  en- 
gaged in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the  fldes  of 
the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes 
occafion  further  mifchief.  If  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low, vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a 
dram  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwal- 
low, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting, 
by  tickling  his  throat  with  a feather,  and  if  that 
fliould  not  fucceed,  a clyftcr  of  tobacco  may  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  tobacco  in  a fufHcient  quantity  of  water ; this 
has  often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  at- 
tempts to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When 
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When  the  obftrudling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  be  fafely  pufhed  downwards,  this  may 
be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax  candle  oiled,  and 
a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a piece 
of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible,  wood,  with  a 
fponge  faftened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extradl  even  tliofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  mull  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of-pufliing  them  down, 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to  perifli  in  a few  minutes  ; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  or  indigeftable  fub- 
llances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  endeavours 
either  to  extrad:  or  pufh  down  the  fubftance,  muft 
prove  ineffedual,  they  Ihould  be  difcontinued; 
becaufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting 
in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  pbftrudion 
itfelf.  Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
flammation, even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the 
obftruclion  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are 
making  ufe  of,  the  patient  fliould  often  fwallovv, 
or  if  he  canno't,  he  fliould  frequently  receive  by 
injedion,  through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may 
reach  down  to  tlie  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor, 
as  warm  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a de- 
codion  of  mallows.  Injedions  of  this  kind  not 
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only  foften  and  footh  the  irritated  parts;  but^ 
when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  loofening  the  obftrudion,  than  all  at- 
tempts with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftrufting  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low 
diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  muft  alfo 
be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpe(ft  an  in- 
flammation of  the  paflhges,  though  the  obftrucfl:- 
ing  body  be  removed. 

A PROPER  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes 
loofened  the  inhering  body  more  ejffecftually  than 
inftruments.  Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet; 
but  this  is  ftill  more  proper  and  efflcacious  when  the 
fubftance  gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe, 
vomiting  and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 

machine. 

When  any  indigeftable  fubftance  has  been  for- 
ced down  to  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fliould  ule  a 
very  mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of 
fruits  and  farinacious  mealy  fubftances,  as  pud- 
dings, pottage,  and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all 

heating  and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch,  pep- 
per, 
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per,  and  fuch  like  ; and  his  drink  Ihould  be  milk 
and  water,  barley-water,  or  whey.  » 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive' no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  nouriflied  by  clyfters  of  foup,  gelly, 
and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being,  imme- 
diately fuffocated,  when  all  hope  of  freeing  the 
paffage  is  vaniflied,  and  death  feems  at  hand,  if 
refpiration  be  not  reftored ; the  operation  of  hron- 
chotomy^  or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  di- 
rcdlly  performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  dif- 
ficult to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to 
the  patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which 
. can  be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies, 
we  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fliould 
only  be  attempted  by  perfonslkilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftan- 
ces  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an 
unfortunate  fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhould  always  endeavour  to  afford  them  the 
moft  effe6lual  relief,  and  never  to  give  them  up  as 
irrecoverable  too  foon,  fince  it  lias  often  been 
known,  that  until  the  expiration  of  two,  and  fome- 
times  even  of  three  hours,  •fuch  perfons  have  exhi- 
bited fome  tokens  of  life." 

• 3 B 2 
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The  intention  which  (hould  be  purfued  is,  that 
of  unloading  the  lungs  and  hrain^  and  reftoring  the 
natural  warmth  and  circulation^  &c.  Though 
cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  perfon’s 
death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obftacle  to  his 
recovery.  For  this  rqafon,  after  ftripping  him  of 
his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths  as 
warm  as  they  can  be  made,  and  as  loon  as  a well- 
heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in 
it;  and  the  rubbing  Ihould  be  continued.  Warm 
clothes  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  applied  to 
his‘  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bot- 
tles filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his 
feet. 

Bleeding  will  likewife  be  of  fervice  to  renew 
the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood 
may  be  taken  from  any  part  ot  the  body,  if  a vein 
can  be  found;  but  as  the  veins  of  the  arm  willfel- 
dom  bleed  upon  fuch  occafions,  it  will  be  proper 
to  try  thofe  of  the  neck,  which  are  both  moft  apt 
to  bleed,  and  afford  the  moft  hidden  relief  to  the 

brain. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  per- 
fon  may  blow  his  own  breatli  into  the  patient’s 
mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can;  or,  what  will  ge- 
nerally fucceed  better,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may 
be  blown  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a pipe  or 
funnel  The  fume  of  tobacco  fliould  likewife 

* I have  known  a pig  drowned  and  rellored  to  life  two  or 
three  times  fucceffively,  by  blowing  air  into  its  mouth  with  a 
pair  of  fmall  bellows,  and  laying  it  before  the  fire, 
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be  thrown  up  as  fpeedily  and  plentifully  as  pof- 
fible  into  the  inteftines  in  form  of  clylter.  There 
are  various  contrivances  for  this  purpofe,  and 
common  fenfe  will  generally  fuggeft  which  is  the' 
moft  commodious  upon  fuch  emergencies. 

I 

The  ftrongefl:  volatiles  fliould  like  wife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  as  fpirit  of  hartlhorn,  fal  volatile 
eleofum,  burnt  feathers,  and  fuch  like.  The  nofe 
may  likewife  be  tickled  with  a feather,  and  the 
powder  of  dried  marjoram,  tobacco,  or  rue  blown 
up  the  noftrils.  The  temples  and  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  warm  bran- 
dy or  fpirits  of  wine,  a few  drops  of  which  may 
likewife  be  put  into  the  mouth  by  means  of  a fea- 

I ther. 

1 

. Should  thefe  endeavours  prove  unfuccefsful, 

! the  patient  may  be  put  into  a warm  bath,  or  laid 
among  warm  afhes,  hot  dung,  fand,  or  fuch  like. 

I ''  Dr.  TilTot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who  was 
i reflored  to  life,  after  (he  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
I water,  fwelled,  blotted,  and  to  all  appearance 
I dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  alhes, 
covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a 
bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a Rocking  round  her 
neck  (buffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
ings over  all.  After  (he  had  remained  half  an 
hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  (he  re- 
covered fpeech,  and  cried  out,  7 freeze^  I freeze  y 
a little  cherry-brandy  was  given  her,  and  (he  re- 
mained buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  afhes  for 
eight  hours  j afterwards  fhe  was  taken  out,  wdth- 

3^3  out 
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out  any  other  complaint  except  that  of  laf- 
fitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off  in  a few 
days.  The  Do6lor  mentions  another  inftance  of  a 
man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he  had  re- 
mained fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a 
dung-heap. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  difcovers  any  motion,  he 
may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  oxy- 
. mel  of  fquills  diluted  with  warm  water ; or,  if  that 
medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a ftrong  infufion  of  fage, 
camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  benedidius^  fweetened 
with  honey,  ijiay  be  ufed  in  its  ftfead  ; where  no- 
thing elfe  can  be  had,  fome  warm  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  common  fait,  Ihould  be  given. 

"We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  affift- 
ance  as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens 
of  life,  fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firft 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  fti- 
mulating  applications  are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and 
fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered,  Laftly,  though  the 
perfon  fhould  be  manifefHy  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppreffion,  a cough  and  fe- 
veriflinefs,  which  effedlually  conftitute  a difeafe. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
' tient  in  the  arm,  and'  to  caufe  him  drink  plenti- 
fully of  barley-water,  elder-flower  tea,  or  any 
other  foft  peftoral  infufion. 

The  diredions  with  refped  toperfons  who  have 
been  Jlrangled  are  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  for 

drowned 
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drowned  people,  that  we  think  it  unnecelTary  to 
mention  them.  The  general  intention  is  the  fame, 
viz.  to  renew  the  circulation,  refpiratjon,  &c. 
which  muft  be  attempted  by  bleeding,  blowing 
warm  air  into  the  lungs  and  inteftines,  and  ap- 
plying warm  fubftances,  as  afhes,  laic,  or  fuch 
like,  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  body. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life  by  a fall,  a blow, 
or  the  like,  muftalfo  be  credited  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thole  who  have  been  for  fome  time 
under  water.  1 have  feen  a perlon  fo  ftunned  by  a 
fall  from  a horfe,  that  for  above  fix  hours  he 
fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  life  ; yet  this  man, 
by  being  bled,  and  proper  methods  taken  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered,  and  in  a few  days 
was  perfecfly  v/ell.  Dr.  Alexander  gives  an  in- 
flance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phyfical  and  Literary  ElTays,  of  a man  who  was 
to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breaft, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time 
in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  nature  which  might  be  adduced,  amount 
to  a full  proof  of  this  faift,  that  many  of  thofe  un- 
happy  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows, 
and  other  accidents,  might  be  laved  hy  the  ufe  of 
■proper  means  duly  perfifed  in. 
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Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or 
even  deftruclive  to  animals.  This  may  either  hap- 
• pen  from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed, 
or  from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  paffed  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleeping  in 
clofe  chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed 
fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
reoLis  oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at- 
liberty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber-,  while 
others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  air 
of  the  room  being  altered  by  the  fire  alone.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  that  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  Indeed  it  is  dangerous  to  fleep  in 
a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion, contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  like  manner  with  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a 
large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fer- 
mentation, efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  fliut 
up  for  fomc  time.  There  have  been  many  inftan- 
ces  of  perfons  ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places, 
^nd  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When 
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When  fubterraneons  caves,  that  have'  been 
' very  long  flint,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells 
are  cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  fe- 
veral  years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedls  as  thofe  mentioned  above. 
For  this  reafon  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a 
well,  pit,  cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and 
has  been  long  fliut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  purified,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It 
is  eafy  to  know  when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  un-' 
wholefome,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle, 
throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  Jf  thefe 
continue  to  burn,  people  may  fafely  venture  in  ; 
but  where  they  are  fuddenly  extinguiflied,  no  one 
ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  firft  purified  by 
fire. 

The  offenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguiflied,  ope- 
rate like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence, 
and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been 
inftances  of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps 
which  had  been  extinguiflied  in  a clofe  chamber; 
and  perfons  of  weak  delicate  breafts  generally 
find  themfelves  quickly  oppreflTed  in  apartments' 
illuminated  with  many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fi- 
tuations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  gene- 
rally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air ; 
or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little 
water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  af- 
fords 
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fords  them  relief.  But  when  chey  are  fo  far  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  underftand- 
ing,  the  following  means  muft  be  uled  for  their 
recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air*,  and  volatile  falts,  or  other 
ftimulating  fubftances  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does' not  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  in- 
to warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he 
can  fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vine- 
gar, with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be 
given  him. 

Nor  are  ftiarp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  neg- 
lefted;  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinfture 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces  *,  or,  in  their  ftead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg, 'may  be  added.  Should  thefe 
things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoon- 
fuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter. 
The  fame  means,  if  neceflary,  muft  be  ufed  to 
keep  up  the  natural  warmth,  circulation,  &c.  as 
were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter. 
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OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  efFeds  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes  indeed,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  nervqus  energy,  they  put  an  end  to 
life  at  once,  but  in  general  their  effefts  are  more 
flow,  and  in  many' refpedts  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
opium.  Other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may 
prove  fatal  when  taken  to  excefs,  as  well  as  ardent 
fpirits,  but  they  may  generally  be  difeharged  by 
vomiting,  which  ought  always  to  be  excited  when 
the  ftomach  is  overcharged  with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  die  in- 
toxicated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  coq- 
duft  themfelves,  than  from  the  deftru6live  quality 
of  the  liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble 
down,  and  lie  in  fome  auk  ward  pofture,  which 
obftrufts  the  circulation  or  breathing,  and  often 
continue  in  this  fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk 
perfon  fhould  be  left  by  himfelf  till  his  clothes  have 
been  loofened,  and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture 
as  is  moft  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  mo- 
tions, difeharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach, 
&c.  The  beft  pofture  for  difeharging  the  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perfon  upon  his 
belly ; when  he  falls  afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his 
fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent, 
twifted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The 
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The  cxceffive  degree  of  third  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to 
quench  it,  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.^  I have 
known  fatal  confequences  even  from  drinking  freely 
of  miik  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch; 
thefe  acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the 
ftomach,,  having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafefl: 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toad,  tea,  ' 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
. a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers;  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil;  but  in  this,  condition  vomiting 
may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the 
throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and.propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per- 
Ibns  in  this  fituation,  I fhall  briefly' relate  the  hido- 
'ry  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  wherein  mod  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually 
reckoned  dangerous  occurred,  and  where  the 
treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

A YOUNG  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drunk  ten  glafles  of  drong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  fad  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fi- 
tuation for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his 
uneafy  manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  his 
extremities,  and  other  threatening  fymptoms, 
alarmed  his  friends,  and  made  them  fend  for  me.  , 

J found  him  dill  fad  afleep,  his  countenance 

. ghadly. 
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ghaftly,  and  his  flcin  covered  with  a cold  clammy 
fweat.  Almoft  the  only  figns  of  life  remaining, 
were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and  a violent 
commotion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I TRIED  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
fliaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  fti- 
mulating  things,  to  his  nofe,  fs?c.  A few  ounces 
of  blood  were  likewife  let  from  . his  arm,  and  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth ; but  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of 
this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  thino-s 
having  the  lead  effed,  and  the  danger  feeming  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  wartn 
water,  and  fometime  after  afliarp  clyfter'to  be  ad- 
miniftered.  This  gave  him  a ftool,  and  was  the 
firft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards 
repeated  with  the  fame  happy  effed,  and  feemed 
to  be  the  chief  caufe  of, his  recovery.  He  then  be- 
; gan  to  fliew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it 
' was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes. 

\ He  continued,  however,  forfeveral  days  weak  and 
I feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his 
1 bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by  giving  him 
a fiender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  affiflance  being  called,  had 
j not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  wiio  had  been 
advifed  to  diink  a bottle  of  whificy  to  cure  him  of 

j an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circuinftances. 
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EFFECTS  OF  COLD. 

When  cold  weather  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a 
perfon  is  expofed  to  it  for  a long  time  at  once,  it 
proves  mortal,  in  confequence  of  its  congealing  the 
blood  in  the  extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a 
proportion  of  it  up  to  the  brain  ; fo  that  the  patient 
dies  of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  which  is  preceded  by 
a great  fleepinefs.  The  traveller,  in  this  fituation, 
who  finds  himfelf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fhould 
redouble  his  efforts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the 
imminent  danger  he  is  expofed  to.  This  fleep, 
which  he  might  confider  as  fome  alleviation  of  his 
fufferings,  w'ould,  if  indulged,  prove  his  lail. 

Such  violent  effedls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country  j it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire,  yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fliew,  tliat  this  is  a mofl  dangerous  and  imprudent 
conduff. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits, 
or  roots  of  any  kind  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or 
put  into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by 
rottennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification  j and  that 

the 
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the  only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them 
for  fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  ob- 
lervation  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  con- 
dition. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility  after  which 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or 
an  infufion  of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  honey. 
Every  perfon  mufl:  have  obferved  when  his  hands 
were  even  but  (lightly  affefled  with  cold,  that  the 
beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafliing  them  in 
cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for 
fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  longexpofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  neccffary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water ; or,  what  will  anfwer  bettei',  if  it  can  be  ^ 
obtained,  to  immerfe  them  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greatefl:  encourage- 
ment to  perfifl;  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are 
afliired  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow, 
or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during  five 
or  fix  fucceflive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered  no 
marks  of  life  for  fcveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs 
been  revived. 

I HAVE  always  thought,  that  the  whitlows, 
kibes,  chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the 
^ extremities, 
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extremities,  which  are  fo  common  amonsfl;  the 
peafants  of  this  country  in  the  cold  fe^fon,  v/ere 
chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden  tranfitions  from 
cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been  expofed  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply 
their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  oc- 
cafion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which, 
means,  if  a mortification  does  not  happen,  an  in- 
flammation feldom  fails  to  enfue.  Moil  of  the  ill 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  men- 
tioned above. 

OTHER  CASES  WHICH  REQUIRE  IM- 
MEDIATE ASSISTANCE. 

Strong  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often -feized  with  fudden  fainting-fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm,  or 
flrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  ap- 
•*  plication  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fliould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and 
wrifcs  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vi- 
negar mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  j 
and  two  or  three  fpoontuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or 
' five  times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow, 
be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 

into  a [yncops,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  .feeling  and 

under- 
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imderflanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fliould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  y/ith  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  Ihould,  in 
order  to  efcape  .them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light 
I diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other 
\ vegetables.  His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall 
beer,  and  he  fhould”  fleep  *feut  moderately,  and 
take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting-fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defedt,  than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of 
any  kind ; obltinate  watching ; want  of  appetite, 
or  fuch  like.  In  thele  an  almoft  diredlly  oppolite 
courle  to  that  mentioned  above  muft  be  purfued. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  laid  in  bed,  and  being 
covered,  Ihould  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and 
his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot  flannels. 
1 Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong  fmelling 
\ herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be  held  to 
his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum 
] or  brandy,  and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine, 
I mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  ex- 
' cellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 
, A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or  brandy 
muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach,  and 
X 3 C 
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warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid 
to  the  feet, 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered -a  little,  he 
fliould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  locked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
ftrengthening  nourilhment,  as . panado  made  with 
foup  inftead  of  water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poach- 
ed, chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  , 
like. 

These  fainting-fits,  which  are  the  eifeA  of 
bleeding,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  be- 
long to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial 
bleeding  are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminat- 
ing as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  *, 
indeed  perfons  fubje<ft  to  this  kind  Ihonld  always 
be  bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting,  however,  continue  longer  than  ufual, 
fome  vinegar  may  be  fmelt  to,  and  a little,  mixed 
with  fome  water,  fwallowed. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mpft  be  treated  in 
all  refpefls  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  ftiould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water, 
and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like;  emollient  cly- 
fters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient  s 
ftrength  (hould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faint- 
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Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 

This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is 
the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  beft  porformed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the 
patient  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
carduus  benedi£ius^  or  the  like.  When  the  diforder 
proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  patient, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by 
ftrong  fmells,  &c.  but  the  mofl:  eflTential  point  is, 
to  make  him  fwallow  a large  quantity  of  light 
warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were, 
the  offending  matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and 
either  to  effed  a difeharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or 
force  it  down  into  the  inteftine§. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak 
nerves.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould 
be  carried  into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating 
things  held  to  his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  difagreeable  to  him,  ought  immediately  to  be 
removed.  But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of 
fwoonings  which  arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and 
/hall  therefore  fay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting-fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreffion  at  flomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  ilool.  When 
they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,- 
they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes 

3^2  vinegar 
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vinegar  ufcd  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
beft  remedy  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon-juiee  and  water  after  it.  Swooning^  which 
happen  in  difeales  accompanied  with  great  evacua- 
tions, muft  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing 
to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  re- 
ftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that  of 
each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  patient 

muft  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine  and 
water. 

Suffocating  or  strangling  fits  likewife  re- 
ejuire  immediate  afliftance.  They  proceed  either 
from  an  infarction  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifeid 
clammy  humours,  or  a fpafmodic  affeCtion  of  the 
nerves  in  that  organ.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly, 
and  abound  with  blood,  are  moft  liable  to  fuffo- 
cating  fits,  from  the  former  of  theft  caufts.  • Such 
ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled, 
to  receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and  to  have  fre- 
quently a cup  of  any  kind  of  warm  diluting  li- 
quor, with  a little  nitre  in  it,  given  them.  7'hey 
fhould  likewife  receive  the  fteams  of  hoc  vinegar' 

, O 

into  their  kings  by  breathing.  Nervous  and 
afthmatic  people  are  moft  fubjeCt  to  fpafmodic  af- 
feClions  of  the  lungs*  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s 
legs  lliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and 
the  vapour  or  fteam  of  vinegar  be  applied  at 
above.  He  may  alfo  be  made  to  fmell  to  burnt 
paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  and  frefh  air  fhould 
be  very  freely  admitted  to  him. 
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'From' whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  may  proceed, 
frefh  air  i«  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the 
patient.  By  not  attending  to  this  circumftancei 
people  often  kill  their  friends,  while  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s 
fituation,  diey  eaf  in  a croud  of  people  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  or  perhajjs  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe 
breathing  exhaufts  *he  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  prac- 
ticOj  which  is  very  ommon  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often.prov;s  fatal,  eipecially  to  the  de- 
licate,'and  Tuch.perijns,  as;  fall  into  fainting-fits 
from  mere  exhaultipi  or 'the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe; , No.  ipore  .perfas  ought  e;ver  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  i patipnt  lies  in  afwoon  than 
are  abfolutely  neceiTay  for 'his  afliftancej  and  the 
windows,  of  the  aparnent  fhould  always  be  open- 
ed, at  leaft^  ias^  far  a to  admit  a ftream  of  frefii 
air.  X- 

Persons  fubjed tofequerit  fwoonihgs,  or faint- 
ing-fitsi  fliould  negltt  no  means  to  rerriove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  tHr  confequences  are  always 
hurtful  to  the  cOhltution.  Every  fainting-fit 
leaves  the  perfori  in  (jedlion  and  weaknefs  •,  the 
fecretions  are  therebyufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  ftagnation,  <agulations  and  obflruftions 
are  formed,  and,  if  thmotion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  ery  - confiderably  ' checked^ 
polypafes  are  formed  irhe  heart,  or  larger  vefTels’ 
the  confequences  of  vich  are  always  dangerousi 
and  often  fatal.  Thenly  kind  of  fwbouings  hot 
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to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fometimcs  mark  the 
erijs  in  fevers;  yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as 
poflible,  to  be  removed. 

Before  We  conclude,  we  mull:  beg  leave  car- 
neftly  to  recommend  to  the  readiir  a particular  at- 
tention to  the  contents  of  this  chipter,  and  a fteady 
perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  neans  as  are  therein 
pointed  out,  for  recovering  pfffons  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  fuddenb  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident.  Were  it  necefary,  we  could  bring 
many  well-attefted  proofs  (f  the  happy  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  fuch  perfderance,  even  in  cafes 
where  there  was  very  little  relfon  to  have  expefted 
it.  It  would  alfo  be  an  efy  matter  to  adduce 
numerous  arguments  to  rectnmend  and  enforce 
the  pra£lice  of  thefe  human  and  benevolent  of- 
fices •,  but  all  thefe,  we  are  ^erfuaded,  would  be 
fuperfluous.  Every  good  manfiuft  feel  the  ftrongefi: 
propenfity,  upon  fuch  emeiiencies,  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  preferve  the  lifjof  an  ufeful  citizen, 
a beloved  friend,  or  even  pjan  enemy;  nor  can 
any  pleafure  equal  that  whh  a generous  mind 
experiences,  when  fuch  emavours  are  crowned 
with  fuccefs. 
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tho  business  was  ^vatb.  --r' 

Peterhead  Mineral  Springs— From 

a wqrlyust.  publislipil  by  Dr  MacPherson,  L'lndon,  wo 
take  tfib  following  extract  relaliug  to  tho  miuersl  waters 
of  PeterlJ<a  l:-“Pfttrliead  was  for  noarlj'  iwocautuiies  the 
Tunbridge  TVells  of  Scotland.  It  was  first  recommended 
to  the  public  in  IdSG,  by  Dr  Andrew  Moor,  then  only  a 
student  in  Edinburgh.  It  rose  rapidly  in  popularity  ; ,U 
is  mentioned  as  an  important  chalybeate  iu  all  the  works 
on  mineral  waters  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
apparently  Dr  Laing’s  treatise  in  17E13  was  tho  last 
published  on  it.  Peterhead  lies  on  an  exposed  headland 
jutting  out  into  the  German  Ocean,  opposite  to  Norway, 
and  has  always  been  famous  for  its  fresh  air  and  sea 
breezes.  “ We  in  Scotland,”  as  Dr  Moor  remarks,  “ are 
at  no  time  troubled  with  heat,  and  our  summer  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  long  sojourning  of  tho  sun  on  our 
hoBiz^fc  And  the  shortness  of  the  night  in  summer 
stpl^^Hll  English  visitors  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 
TliSV^^pre  six  ehnlybeate  springs  ; one  called  the  wine 
well,  a name  strongly  suggestive  of  Schwalbach  <Dr 
Pyrmout.  It  sparkled  in  the  glass,  and  exhilarated  tho 
spirits  when  drunk.  The  well  appears  to  have  been  a 
powerful  chalybeate.  A rough  analysis  nialccs  it  coutnin 
nearly  three  grains  of  earbonSte  and  nuTiiale  of  iron,  and 
snveii  inches  of  carbonic  acid  with  scarcely  any  earthly 
ingredients.  It  was,  therefore,  a very  pure  and  jmwi'rfiil 
chalybi  ate,  and  deserves  to  biC  exuniiird  again.  Theore- 
tically, it  is  someayhiit  too  slrunp',  but  an  unpluasautly 
strong  water,^would  scarcely  have  ma'utaiued  its  popular- 
ity over  such  a long  period,  for  it  was  resorted  to  by 
^peot)lo  as  late  as  tho  year  171)5.  In  spito  of 
efforts  of  the  magistrates  of  Peteriiotul,  its 
nro  now  neglected.  If  they  bo  good  chaly- 
a great  pity  it  should  bo  so,  as  iron  avaUns 
under  so  many  cifcurastauces.  Thev  were 
employed  in  disorder.s  of  tho  stomach  red  bowels,  in 
nervous  complaints,  and  especially  in  tho"  off. .■lions  of 
w.'.'tnei).” 


